What it 
takes to 
make a 
fortune. 


Plain 


sailing 

Mike Dooley was the skipper ot a 35ft 
motor yacht, extravagantly hired to 
cruise around the islands off the west 
coast of Scotland, Not the grizzled old 
Balt expected, knowing every current 
{Wd covefrom Oban to CHnan tike the 
back of h» weatherbeaten hand, but a 
quietly confident slip of a lad iti a pop 
..group sweat-shirt,.; , , . 

• Ur* „ Willi' after he. had sailed his 
.undisciplined crew of argumentative 
, professors and Journalists around Col- 
■ onsay, Jura and Islay —plotting course, 
instructing, commanding the galley as 
well as the charts -that he confessed 
that it was the first time that he had 
navigated those waters. • 

In .retrospect, he was particularly 
SSLS t0 indu, 8 e Msb 

ambitions to sail through the treacher- 
ous whirlpools of the Corryvrechan 
straits. Remember the scene in the TV 
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. When school's out and conferences at 
their fag-end (which PAT are entitled 
to interpret as seasonal comment, 
rather than aspersions on their Edin- 
burgh talk-in), anecdotes and reflect 
tions must be gathered outside the 
usual wails. 

Untramcllcd by term-time myself, I 
already have travels through Britain to 
report, shedding occasional light on 
the outcomes of education. Though I 
didn't get as far away from il all as I 
might have done across the sea, Devon 
(even drought-bound) was ns lush as 
the Dordogne and its natives more 
eccentric; the misty Scottish islands as 
mysterious and alluring us their 
mythical Greek counterparts. 

And x hundred miles and 1 fK) years 
< ‘ apart, [ learned the stories of two 
young men who seem to have embo- 
died remarkably similar Victorian vir- 
tues and entrepreneurial flair. 

Asa National Trust biographer said 
of the first of them: il "takes one back to 
the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
to a time when ‘steady application and 
sound principles', combined with a 
clear head and the courage to tnke 
risks, enabled a large fortune to be 
made very rapidly.'* 








Jura ... as mysterious and alluring as the Greek islands 



film about George Orwell's life on 
Jura, where he nearly founders in an 
uncontrollable rowing boat? So we 
failed to qualify for the Corryvrechan 
T-shirt, but lived to buy our Orwell 
groupie souvenirs at the small harbour 
hotel in the shadow of the Jura distil- 
lery. 

But to return to the point and Mike 
Dooley. Currently living far from his 
comfortable Cheshire home in a spar- 
tan caravan and an even more basic 
boatyard, he took up his first job in the 
spring as general dogsbody to a yacht 
charter business and seems well on 
course to achieve his ambitions for his 
own marina, and his own first million. 

He started planning for it early. By 
the age of 13 he had decided that he 
might as well centre his business career 
around his favourite hobby of sailing. 
With the vocation settled, he was able 

the only college diploma in yacht and 
boatyard management in the country. 
A three-year full-time sandwich course 
wluch covers new boatbuilding tech- 
nology : and management techniques 
(taking in related science and mate- 
nals, workshop processes; mathema- 
tics and computing, accounting, and 
business law and economics along the 
W* as "! el) 85 sailing and boat- 
handling) it has an A level entry 
qualification. 

Even before he won the diploma, he 
bad started writing some 60 Job 

stsMcsr 1 * 

He landed the Scottish job on the 
strength of his third year boatyard 
development project, and Is already 
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Batting for England 

Further nfinlH in Kmr... — : '• .1 '7*'.- V : . 


M., 
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— v vi some pretty . : nartici 

.unpromlsihg material to achieve hear 
star billing at last week’s meeting of 1 1 w 
Commonwealth education ministers; Had 
, # e starfed with two seyere handicaps;:' • Wad 
the first, was that most' of his colleagues , p nr . 

had expected to ? 9e Sir Keith Joseph iheBrt 

(some did. not know 'whatr ah' itnder-!. lectio^ 
secretory was), and the secfoid.was Ms 
.uncompromising; brief on the sensitive cricket 
JSSU 0 of overseas student fees:: , * v K 
1 HDweve(-,h 6 e( 11 iveped the normally ; 

I sedate* hot to say monotphous pre,: •' JJSS 
T ceedlhgs, with a series of urbane; 


.“Iwept^Un^mfir^hS^ 

Had tired the suji with ^fking 3 and '' 

~ i. W- him down the sky." 

iheRrif^S J ad b u BUn h> s defence of 7 

ectlo^ ^Sn ^ ^ WIIh ‘he rocol- 
teccion. When l was young and we = 

JJHl 1 * -heat, the. West Indies at- ■ 
gJ22 '**■ aiways , said df Dante . 


in forming his own view of the right time 
in and place for a new marina along that 
le secret Argyllshire coastline. 

[JJ He has another private target, 
11 hinged on a bet with his equally 
! r youthful brother-in-law as to who can 
‘ make the most money by the time they 
reach 30. The brother-in-law plans to 
e do it through the butchery business, 
is and had recently sussed out his first 
r- likely conurbation short of red meat. 

e ** in ‘ er esiing to see whether 

it f, , atc ^, er Age does indeed enable 
a large fortune to be made very 
rapidly But "a dear head and the 
courage to take risks" can evidently 
' still be found. 

y 

: Living 

1 monument 

. Jhe original subject of my National 
: , ^ ? t . c l uo te was Julius Drew who had 

- fi . modest Bournemouth home at 
i J7 t0 ‘? in „ as ® te a buyer, helped Jo 
. found the Home and Colonial groeffv 

- ato «» almost exactly a century ago, and 

1 lch e n°oghto retire six years later 

. at the age of 33. 

* his for ‘“ ne to secure im- 

I ,n 8 way that any visitor to 

° n ?? U,d find difficul ‘ ‘0 

5 granfte” lt iS 3 londmark in 
! ,H av \ n 8 esteblished a tenuous link 

I M* h th ^ J? mwe famiI y of Devon 
(descended from the Drogo who came 
over with William the Conqueror) 
Julius added the final "e" to his name 
bought a hilltop site magnificently 
commanding the Teign River go™ 
and a distant prospect of Dartmoor, 

conference, he and the Zimbabwean 

!?!^ s te r »:M r . Pringai Mutumbuka, the 

K h^vf P ° ken c ■ ic of Brltish policy! 
had become practically inseparable. 

Decision 

time 

SSh k r? k ° me u meanwhile ' his colleague 
Bob Dunn has got himself notice! « 

H |{ J ° n n f ! y. b y. a PPeanng on the latest 
b t-hst of junior ministers likely to 

SW**' % lhe ^P t “"'b,r Govern- . 

Xpert" So k a " Cr r 

.^Though Mr Dunn is an affable and 
wcHrlntenhoficd man, this coiild be the 

SSSS?& ™ raou ™ 

ac l- someone who the : 

mo??f£ n SeCr ® tfl ry tru sted to do 
ShJ h E W ? nder roQnd stirring up 

■Sftd*ss llke «w.? " 

■Jasft-eaBaS - 

, boJd 5 them up to lone Whilp h» 


Castle Drogo . . . last country home built in England 



Julius Drewe . . , grocer's castle 
and commissioned the great architect 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, whose New Delhi 
splendours were still to come. 

v-astie urogo, me lost great country 
house (and indeed last castle) to be 
built in England, was started In 1910 


and finished 20 years later. Though 
undeniably a castle in concept, its 
SMie, proportions and cunning design 
create a surpridngiy agreeable domes- 
tic retting and Lutyens and Drewe 
must have had a splendid time creating 

At first it seems to have been the 
grocer who had the most grandiose 

S 3 l’H bUt Jat l r on Lu *ycns whs so 
carried away that Drewe had to res- 
train him from adding a gatehouse. 
There was also the Irritation that 

cir n , S nT ,d , keep , 8kctchin g now 
dinner, 0n hC dam0Sk tab,ecloth a ‘ 
Now that the National Trust has 
SSStSS.?? 1 ! i hc ren,alnln 8 family 

,g tbB l, RP er what 
is most fascinating for the paying 

[no 163 


visitor- is the detailed picture of the 
social life of the period that builds up 
everywhere from boudoir to butleris 
pantry: the household lists in the 
bureau, the kitchens where nothing 
needed to be labour-saving, the room 
set aside as a shrine to the eldest son 
who died in the First World War. 

Though it still bears intimations of 
Upstairs. Downstairs, the pretensions, 
1 suspect, were closer to Brideshesd. 
And curiously enough there were 
other snb-Bridesheati echoes in the 
local village. 

Drewe Arms 
revisited 

Drewsteignton is still perfect, ev- 
prv cottage, around the quiet square 
immaculately thatched, the church 
clock standing at 12 precisely, Bnd tjie 
Drewe Arms untouched by brewer’s 

E lastic for at least 500 yean. But, 
:aning on the wall in the sun outside 
supping cider, vou couldn't, help notic- 
ing what an extraordinary number of 
young people there still seemed to be 
around these parts - girls with Sloans 
Ranger accents calling for vodka and 
orange, young men with golden hair 
and white flannels wondering loudly If 
old Mrs Mudge would cash a cheque 
(she wouldn’t). 

Il is all too true what they say sboot 
Exeter University students Infesting 
Ihc local countryside. And i can’t hey 
wondering If they are likely to get 
ahead as last as the young businessmen 


wondering if they are likely to get 
□head as test as the young businessmen 
with their enterprise and vocational 
courses, whatever the century. 

Patricia Rowart 
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Susannah Kirkman visits a free summer camp 
for children of striking miners 

Giving the 
kids a break 






m 




The children of striking miners have 
developed politicized attitudes as fami- 
ly hardship Increases. 

At a special summer school near 
Weston-super-Mare, children from 
South Wales spoke of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s role In the strike. 

"If Mrs Thatcher hadn't Interfered, 
Ihey'd have been back at work weeks 
qo,” according to 12-year-old Rachel 
Minion from Rhymney. 

A figure of Margaret Thatcher In the 
Wookey Hole waxwork gallery drew 
lend hisses, “If Margaret Thatcher gets 
np your nose, pick it! said Kerry-Anne 
Davies, seven. It Is her favourite Joke. 

'It’s terrible to see our parents going 
without for us," Rachel said. “My 
mother often misses meals." 

SUty-Iwo children, aged from 5 to 
U, are having a week's holiday. The 
summer school has been organized by 
Nigel Varley, National Union of 
Teichers divisional president for Avon, 
itilh help from teachers, dinner ladles 
u>d students. Funding has come from 
Bristol trade unionists and the Labour 


party In Avon. NUM lodges In South 
Wales have given the children money. 

Spending money is a luxury the 
raiuers' children know their parents 
can no longer afford, along with new 
clothes and holidays. 

“I try not to ask for anything new any 
more and make do with what I have," 
said one stoical 14-year-old boy. 

The children understand all about 
the frozen mortgages, disconnected 
phones, unpaid electricity blits and the 
mounting debts. 

“We won't get straight for a year, 
even when they go back to work,” said 
Karen Evans, IS, from Glyngaer, 

Tracy Weeks, another 15-year-old 
from Cwm, said, “Dad won the tote, 
otherwise he wouldn’t have paid the 
water bill.'* 

The children are grateful for the food 
parcels distributed by the NUM but 
humiliated by the need for them. “You 
feel as though you're scrounging, living 
off charity," Karen said. 

The children have spent the week 
touring the area around Weston. 
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Work, rest and play: life at 



summer camp 


Photos Pal Timmons 



rise, teachers claim 


Teachers face far more stress than 
maSI* In Many's classrooms and thus 
sympathetic treatment on 
ihi, a ™ I ‘ ra tion panel adjudicating 
tiwr pay claim will be told! ' 

- - tethers' submission, a docu- 
H $ about 60 pages which will be 
ffin ne . xt . wcek . lays emphnsis on 

m .i ncrease d demands which are being 
today’s teachers. 

A section called “Today’s Teacher", 

S ine arbitration panel that the 
of pupils towards schooling 
^ riorated because of unemploy- 
")cni among school leavers. 

DtftJ , lt on ’ teachers are now ex- 
5 SSSJ 10 meet Ike needs of ethnic 
SSS P U P S in an increasingly 

SiroduS' Cnv l ron - ment ' c °Pe w hh the 
°djict i o n of jmcroelectronics into 

“'ficuium and are ej- 
j^^ Mketh dr teaching relevant 

tofes m3F le * iH,s of tea ^ing in 
q VITon me h t- Warra n t teachers 

men? E™ Ptore sympathetic treab- 
WttoUSfr .‘he document argues, 
dbi whirSf S “ s ex P 8ntJ ed in an appen- 
on ihJ F c ■ ■‘W otcf individual teachers 
.^W.own, experiences. 


. experiences. 

h 4 venT*r n f. e ,s c,ted ^ ow teachers 

ssfisssaa 


by Richard Gamer 

education, road safety, multicultural 
awareness and sex discrimination. 

The teachers’ submission also makes 
it plain to the arbitration panel that 
teachers' leaders do not believe that 
talks on salary restructuring - which 
have been going on in (andem with this 
year's pay negotations - hold out any 
nope ot improving teachers' pay in the 
near future. 

The restructuring talks ended in 
sonie disarray last month - with no 
date being fixed for the next meeting 
after teachers had listed several stick- 
ing points on which they were- not 

Interview with Eric Armstrong, 
arbitration chairman, page 5 , 

prepared to compromise, including the 
Fact that (hey believed lunchtime su- 
pervision should be strictly voluntary.- 

The document quotes extensively 
from the piiy data working party report 
on teachers’ pay - compiled by both 
sides in advance of this year’s negotia- 
tions - which shows evidence of a 
substantial decline in teachers' pay In 
comparison with other professions 
since 1974. 

The teachers, who art claiming a 
“substantiar rise to restore their pay 
to proper professiortal levels, say they 
would, need more than 30 per cent 


extra to catch up. The employers wilt 
lay emphasis, in their submission, on 
the financial slraitjacket in which au- 
thorities are placed. 

They will say that many local author- 
ities will be in difficulties meeting the 
4.5 per cent increase already on offer 
lo tne teachers- and that new Govern- 
ment spending curbs such as the rale- 
capping legislation will place intoler- 
able burdens upon them. 

The arbitration hearing takes place 
on Monday, August- 20. The panel's 
findings are expected to be published 
In micPSeptemDer which means extra 
cash is unlikely to find its way into 
teachers’ pay packets until October. 
• Increased productivity by higher 
education lecturers is to be a main 
plank of the FE unions’ case for better 
pay, to be circulated to the arbitration 
panel next week, writes David Jobbins 
of The THES. 

In their submission, they warn that 
lecturers' cooperation with continued 
increases in efficiency depends veiy 
much on proper pay levels and a fair 
salary structure. 

The submission Icons heavily on 
the work of the Notional Advisory 
Body's technical data, which found a 
20 per cent improvement in “produc- 


in-service training 


by Bert Lodge 


tivity" (through a worsening of the 
staff-student ratio) between 1982 arid 
the coming academic year. : 


Teachers should be ordered to go on 
in-service training courses if they are 
thought to neeo them, a teachers' 
union leader said last week. 

“But only if the employer funds the 
wbole exercise and it takes place in the 
employer's time", added Mr Fred 
Smithies, general secretary of the 
National Association of School masters 
Union of Women Teachers. 

He was commenting on the union’s 
policy statement on in-service training 
recently submitted to the Advisory. 
Committee on the Supply and Educa- 
tion of Teachers. 

Une sentence reads: “The. union 
would be glad to see a trend develop- 
ing whereby local authorities, in con- 
sultation with representatives of 
teachers' organizations, adopted a fir- 
mer and more prescriptive role in 
order to ensure that teachers in the 
schools are better fitted to grapple with 
the problems they race." 

Mr Smithies confirmed that this 
meant making in-service training com- 
pulsory. “I think (he employer has a 


right to make legitimate demands on 
an employee so long ns he foots the 
entire bill. 


He condemned those employers, 
however, who were unwilling lo help a . 
teacher if the proposed course led to a 
recognized qualification. “They take 
the view that pursuit of an award- 
henring course by a teacher is simply 
an act of self-interest which will pro- 
duce a later reward by wav of profes- 
sional advancement." 

. T )?® 50 authorities showed a startling 
inability to discern an important con- 
nexion between the quality of educa- 
tion provided in schools and a con- 
tinuing interest among teachers in 
further study, he added. 

The union document calls for in- 
service training to be taken out of the 
hands of local authorities, which for 
the past decade have - allegedly ob- 
structed any expansion ot training. 
“Central government must initiate, 
fund and monitor a major programme 
of in-service training to be adminis- 
tered both, nationnllv and at locr' 
level.*' • 

A similar scheme is expected to be 
recommended by ACSET when it 
submits advice on in ‘service training to 
Sir Keith Joseph. Education Secret- 
ary. in the autumn. 
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No delay 

Sir Keith Joseph wants no delay 
incorporating grade-related 
Criteria into the 16-plus. 

Role play 

Sarah Bayliss on a council’s 
scheme for helping primary 
school governors. 

Badtoworse 

Mike Durham on the worsening 
re) a dims be tween I.Ci£s and- . 


Platform 

Max Morris on the lasting 
qualities of the 1944 Educptldn . 
Act. * 4 

Comic strip 

Comedian Tom O'Connor 
.(pictured) - this week's Once a ’ 

Teachpr. .14 

Helpline 

What schools should do jf A ; ' 
levels don't make lhe grade. . 16 
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Arts/Books 

Clancy Signl on a classic 
collection of American black 
writing end LaurieTnylor on 
contemporary American status 
symbols. Belly Tudma non 
textile and fashion design and 
Michael Cla rke on new courses in 
art schools. Mike Durham on 
football fans abiond: Kenny 
Maihieson on an analysis of 
Doctor lV/io;Shcila MacLeod on 
women in theatre. , 

Mathematics textbooks 17-22 


Resources/Media 

Susa n Thomas visits a summer 
music course ut Black heath 
Conservatoire; John Bald 
repo rts on the U K R A 
conference at Dundee; Carolyn 
O'Grady writes about the 
Science Museum's Launch Pud 
where children can lest 
engineering and technology 
exhibits: plus television reviews 
of Treasure.hfond. Spirit of ■ 
Delight md River of Sun eutii 
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O ne of the items in the last-minute batch of 
written Parliamentary Questions which came 
out just before the House rase, gave Sir Keith 
Joseph s response tu the consultations with 
the vice-chancellors on the subject of academic 
tenure ( page 7). To say that the vice-chancellors had 
been less than helpful would be an understatement. 
The universities dearly are not willing, off their own 
bat. to amend statutes and contracts to end (where it 
now exists) the nward oF life tenure for new 
appointments and write into new terms of engage- 
ment a power to terminate employment. 

The universities' storie- walling probably reflects 
nothing more than the truth: in the present circum- 
stances it would be difficult to mobilize the necessary 
majorities in university governing bodies for the I 
necessary amendments to charters and constitutions. 
Sir Keith has not managed to convince many people 
inside the universities that the change is necessary. 

Insofar as he is moved by consideration of what 
happened following university cuts in the past four 
years (which involved buying out large numbers of 
academics with generous redundancy terms - terms 
inflated by uncertainties about how the courts would 
react if tenure rights were tested at law) he is on 
IriSn 8round; ,he administrative foolishness of the 
1980 cut has become more and more apparent in the 
years which followed. 

■ 50 ma,, y crash cuts - imposed with demonstra- 

tive flexing of government muscles, they led to waste 
and false economies which will have to be made good 
nt great expense. And whatever was saved slimming 
down the universities was spent in the unplanned 
expansion of the polytechnics and other public sector 
HE. It would have been much more sensible to 
accept the rhythms and planning horizons of higher 
education at their face value, and with them the 
time-scale for expansion or contraction. All alone, 
the university authorities complained that the 
changes which were being demanded were too rapid 
to be achieved within the normal personnel tnnnage- 
men L‘£ nMrflints higher education - not that the 
pre- 1980 staffing levels were in some sense sacro- 
sanct. 

All that has .followed has stemmed from these 1 
costly 19?0 errors. Tenure obviously made sudden i 


r changes in university policy more difficult (though 
not necessarily less unwise) thnn they would other- 
wise have been. But it is not just convenience and 
expediency which prompts Sir Keith: he has now 
come ro be offended by the very idea that any group 
of publicly-supported employees should enjoy such 
cast-iron protection as that given to some dons. He 
believes, quite possibly correctly (nolwiihstanding 
what the AUT's Diana Warwick says) thnt true 
academic freedom enn be protected without making 
dons fireproof. 

Doing something about all this now is seen not 
simply as a piece of long-term administrative tidying 
up against the next round of cuts, but as an 
expression of the Government's philosophy which . 
demands that academics be subjected to the same 
rough justice which has made thousands of other 
professional people redundant during the recent 
recession. 

Sir Keith's letter makes it clear that the new terms 
will only apply to new staff and not retrospectively to 
those already In posl, and that there will have to be 
legal safeguards to protect staff from being sacked 
for frivolous or irrelevant political or academic 
reasons. No doubt cast-iron procedures can be 
devised - they manage to do these things in other 
countries - but the exact words and administrative 
routines which are used to entrench these essential 
academic freedoms, in law or in amended university 
charters, will have to be examined with the greatest 
care. 

So now Sir Keith has set the DES investigating the 
precedents and intends to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion (or Commissions) to go on circuit round the 
universities rewriting charters and statutes to in- 
corporate new criteria on tenure. 

This cumbersome travelling circus is to be set in 
motion, it seems, because the universities huve what 
Sir Keith calls a "distaste for the idea of a body of 
general law for the universities and the danger of 
moving inadvertently in this direction". This is 
understandable; the universities prize their inde- 
pendence greatly and, in the snobbery of English life 
there is, for some reason, something infra dig about 
being subjected to the regulation of mere politicians 
in Parliament assembled. 


COMMENT 


flying circus 


The trade unions have u similar disinclination to 
have their powers delimited by law hut the Govern- 
ment is less inclined to humour their distaste. If ihc 
tenure provisions are in be the same in all universities 
(and once it is decided to clear up the present 
anomalies it must be likely that this will involve 
establishing a new rule which applies everywhere) 
then it would seem much more sensible to lake the 
bull by (he horns and recognize that this could he 
done by legislation, or by regulations attached to the 
receipt of University Grants Committee money, 
without all the elaborate flummery of Royal Com- 
missions. And given its importance, academic frcc- 
| dom would seem tn be an eminently suitable matter 
to be determined by Parliament rather than left to 
university charter. 

Whether all this is necessary or desirable comes 
back to the question of future HE planning and the 
need to avoid the kind of sudden policy lurches which 
might (in theory at least) make it necessary to sack 
hundreds of dons. (In parenthesis it is worth noting 
that without chartered rights of tenure, teachers in- 
schools have achieved almost the same protection by 
custom and practice). 

The latest DES projections suggest that the 
planning horizon oF higher education should be such 
that in any reasonably well-ordered world it should 
be possible to get by without inflammatory talk of 
sacking and redundancy. The projections published 
recently in DES Report on Education 10(1 suggest 
that later in this decade decisions will have to be 
taken about the size of higher education in the later 
1990s. 

Present hypotheses indicate that some contraction 
in the later 1990s may be necessary, but in any event, 
it will be several years before the Government needs 
to act and by then some of these hypotheses will have 
been modified by more information. It docs not 
make much sense to envisage a system of higher 
education which- goes into convulsions every time 
there is a minor statistical variation which affects the 
demography of education. 

Governments should forget about fine tuning for 
the higher education system and concentrate oil 
major objectives. In such a context, doing away with 
tenure would not be a high priority. 


indictment 


The House of Lords Select Committee 
on the European Community has pub- 
lished a critical review of Britain's 
arrangements for vocational education 
and training for the 1 6 to 1 9 age groups 
(page 3). It compares the develop- 
ments now taking place here unfavour- 
ably with those in Germany and 
France. In particular, it highlights the 
continuing failure to consider the 
needs of young people In these age 
groups as a whole - those in school and 
college as \vell ns those in work and 
youth training -••mid tp develop a 
coordinated programme which gives a 
dtnilar status to thehi all. : 

Tljis goeS;lo the central weakness pf 
the schemes so .for brought forward, 
based as (hey are on the limited skills 
and functions of the Manpower Ser- 
Wcts. Co |u mission. The MSC Is a 
creature of/ thp Department of -Em- 
ployment: Its Constitution and legal 
basis entrenches the Talsely sharp di- 
viding line betwefcn '.‘training*: and 
"‘cducaiion’v A point to; whiph'the 
iefect. committee draws special nttem 
tiori 1 , the financial; discrimination 1 
against those who remain in education, 
is : not accidental but systematic; (he 
logical outcome of the philosophy 
which Underlies the whole-MSC initia- 
tive. '• ‘ 

This does not , of Course ; prevent the 
MSCfroin moVingln on (he'educaHfl'n 
field when it suits it with, forcxairiple, 
large sums tp stimulate (t^ldphtdq ta- 
in work-urientaiedt second ariv, aduto>r 




tion, but no knowledge of. or respon- 
sibility for, how this will be turned to 
-the benefiuof-the -schools as a whole- 
when the special funding runs out in an 
absurdly brief five -years' timp. . 

WhaJ is clear is that iheGovernment 
has failed .to; develop-' a. .coherent, 
defensible strategy for upper secon- 
daiy education and industrial training. 
Instchdof a strategy tjiere is an agency 
which prides itself on its tactical agility, 
led by an Opportunist with an eye for 
any opening and the ear of the Prime 
. Minister and some of her senior col- 1 
„• leagues. Opportunism and improviza-' 
; tian, sometimes brilliant but more 
pfteri flawed by inadequate prepara- 
tion and: back-up, may be used to 
advantage in .tithes of crisis of to get 
something off the ground. They are no 
substitute for a coherent and carefully- 
thought-out approach to th^n^eds of 
.all young people, in. respect of their 
preparation. for work whether by way 
• of confi hiring full-time education or by 


The Lords have brought shafts of 
sanity to more than one national 
debate lately: it is to be hoped that this 
last report, albeit issued in the dog 
days of August, will not go unheeded. 

More stick, 
more carrots 

3f.JfS5? pUw,new Iine from the 

NAS/UWT on in-service training 
(page I) may make beguiling reading 
for the centralists on the Advisory 
Committee on the Supply and Educa- 
tion of Teachers to whom it is directed, 
but -it- does- seem ter have disregarded' 
the value of the carratln such transac- 
tions. •• 

The obvious dilemma is that only the 
keenest members of the teaching force 
opt for in-service. training of their oWn 
accord. There is*. then, another seg- 
ment of the teaching population who: 
might be prepared to improve them- 
selves and their performance if it could 
be dope in the school’s time rather 
than their own, These are the teachers 
at whom the NAS/UWT policy is 
rather fbrdbly directed, and they are 
probably right In believing that it will 
pe mofeattractive if it does not h*ve to 
be* undertaken >t the expense of 
Weekends or holidays, and if it W ere 
accepted : that It provides built-in 
popusSs for schools, as well as for the 
more obvious ones for the individual 
tpacners," 

more 

intractable group who give most cause 


c' TV*, . , : •;/. 

-V. -n *• I- vs-fri 1* yjgt'xS 


point in forcing someone to go on nn 
in-servicc course, at considerable in- 
convenience and expense to the em- 
ployer, if they are so little interested in 
subject and outcome thut it docs 
nothing to improve performance? 
Compulsion could only make things 
worse. 

There is, however, every reason to 
believe that the good old fonnuln or 
stick and carrot is appropriate, and 
that in-service for all is most likely to he 
effective if it is accepted as an integral 
part of some assessment framework. 
The NAS/UWT, indeed, must sec it in 
this light, since It is the union which has 
gone furthest along the rond of assess- 
ment procedures, with its own propos- 
als which could further career develop- 
ment “if the priqe Is right". 

The premise is that an in-service 
course might be recommended to put 
right weak aspects of classroom per- 
formance picked up during regular 
assessment by head of department or 
local inspectorate. If the teachpr con- 
cerned agreed to take the help offered 
arid it worked, that would be a positive 
oqtconie for! INSET. and assessment; 
but a refusal to comply and subsequent 
failure to'lmprove cobid contribute to 
a rather negative dossier. 

It seems likely that ACSET will 
endorse the NAS/UWT proposal that 
the major new programme of in- 
service training thnt is needed to 
provide equality of opportunity (and 
incidentally rescue INSET from (he 
rahtiorri consequences of RSG) should 
. be centrally funded and controlled. 

, Whether they will go along with the 
compulsion element remains to be 
seen, as does local government reac- 
tion to the PES proposal that it should 
be jfijiancM .by. ’docking.. yiif arrother- 

met RSGjiothi. / - T * *' ' 

: tev; V 4: v ,«) i * i t >• j* » » • 
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I Secondl^i^ 

Another 

triumph 

— for UK 

I hose who wnnt to gel away fra,,., 

dn, i I go to Rhodes. Like 

son!!! 1 ™ h< !! spols on "S 

Spniii iUHl ■udy. the town which 

intioi, t„ 

Ciovern- V l,l y°^-r Wkes, fc* 

le. If the PtthelstesiH 

ivcrsilies ir yf l,,rc s from chdher dimes, 
present . Sln “ , llle "Kdieval town kill 
involve a . H ‘ he ho,ds H 

rywhere) !L^ ,,0uts f J 1I L onala P erin 8^ 
lake the ° f tan ? boun . ded by Caches. 
could he J ecmcd L promising as we stumbled is 
i?d lo the ,7* Ih f fl, ? ht at 5am: was «|| 

money. and set in a quiet side steel 

al Coin- fr ° m ,he s - ea - 0ur balc ® 

nic free- °-°J e , d 0UI over smal1 P rivate ^ 
e matter w ' th lov, ng l y ten ded gardens beyond 

n lef to T- h,Ch . 0ther h01e,s rose a P ^ 

direction. When we emerged at IQu 

e comes tbe s «ne was idyHically peaceful, and 

and the I lbe P°°* Ca * m and 'Siting, 

» which pownstairs in the foyer the usud 
"tn eaok notIces about excursions were dco> 

i notinp fated With ^ 0lly P ennan b pro- 
ehf*™ in c,aimin e the presence of somethin 
cMnnhv ca,led C,ub I8 ' 30 - Nothing unusod 
y about that: liotels in Rhodes alwsjs 
ha» like to advertise the clubs they sent, 

hp ^nrh Club 18-30 was clear| y British. No 
chm.iH ma,ter ' '* tak « all sons, and the foyer 
f was full of Nordic types getting rwdj 

kf- u °J for a day on ‘be beach, 
tnlisned Club 18 . 30i of C0ursCi WK 

asleep. For them, 10am is the middle 
. | ° e of the night. We first encountered 
ne later tj iem on our Wfl y bflC j{ al m ;dnrglr: 

after tanking up in thebartheyBereM 
iracuon |heir way out> toget (, er w j(h olher 

\ "I ’ Brifons of a similar disposition. They 

‘ t nceus came back, roomful by roomfel. 
lll tlave around *lam: wc may not hare counted 1 
" ol them out, but we could hardly feiUo 
higher count them back In. They had a special 
ry time way of dosing doors (slamming than 
:ctsthe repeatedly), and they preferreo climb- 

ing over balconies to walking along 
ung for I corridors when moving from one iwot 
ate on to another, They seemed to have a lot 
ay with I , 0 s j, 0U | about, as did the Greek wto 
threntened, from ills balcony ^ 
away, to hoots and jeers, lo call iw 
police. No police materialized, ik 
night porter beat vainly on door after 
I door, nnd at about five the last room 0 ' 

I sunk into exhausted silence, 
on nn That, it turned out, was a tani) 

ile in- I typical night. Sometimes grouju id o® 
e cm- hotel shouted across to groups in oikt 

sted in I hotels, so that the entire neightww^ 
docs I hood rang with the din. We nianag® 
innce? to see the funny side of it all, but m 
tilings I grow very sorry for the Greeka** 

I wife (not to mention some of the : owt 

ion lo guests whose nerves could not take 

uln or strain). Despite heroically 
, and efforts by the manager and by m 
/to he club's rep (n former London l«®» 
tcgral I who prefers doing social wort i 
work. sun), British culture triumphed. ; 

citin It’s always dangerous 

:h has stereotypes, arid not , 
ssess- Scots, Geordies rind M erseyajg 
opos- were ns given to drunken horsep «J 
Xp. their leaders, but the contrast 

their continental coevals was tpo . 
:rvice ing to. ignore. Unlike the ■ . 

o put Swedes and Germans, our I ^ 

, per- . their girls seemed both d " “j^ 
gular pathetically gauche : mre,cMUgh 

nt or individuals, they were grfpPJ . • 
con- herd instinct of hystenrahnWWty 
fered The sociologists on whorro^J ^ 

sitive this week (page 20) are 
nent; day analysing the behaviour - 
,uerit fans abroad. They . 

ite to more fiin following .a JwW y 

I and get themselves. a tan. tp. . 

Z'| Michael Chardi 
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“Prayer - written by ^ 

and used. in a ncent WgW - 
the school jolirnay to .2, bti 

‘We thank you Lord fbr W» 
tVom our parents 


Prospects tougher 

than ever in 
competition for 

fffi places 


•, ’W* 

» ... «J 

Mm % - 


by Biddy Passmore 


Those A level candidates who receive 
disappointing results in the post next 
we« may fmd it harder than ever to 
find a higher education place. 

This is the first year in which 
polytechnics and colleges of higher 
education are being forced to keep to 
strict targets set by the National Advis- 
ory Body. Although their new intake 
of full-time and sandwich students 
should be about 2,000 higher than last 
year's at 86,500 overall, most of the 
new places are in the already over- 
subscribed areas of science, technolo- 
gy and business studies. 

A spokesman for the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics said: “The 
pressure on places has grown over the 
last year. The polytechnics can no 
longer mop up the university overspill. 
If people haven't made their applica- 
tions by this stage, they might well be 
disappointed." 

But the position for university appli- 
cants could, in theory, be slightly 
easier this year than last. The number 
of home applicants is fractionally down 




be harder this year adding: “We would 
not expect the state of competition this 
summer to differ materially from last 
year". 

As sixth-formers have increasingly 
recognised the insurance value of early 
applications to polytechnics, the num- 
ber has shot up. Some popular courses 
in subjects like computer and husiness 
studies have been full since February. 

But the CDP does not know to what 
extent the increase - said to be espe- 
cially marked for first degree courses - 
represents a rise in the number of 
applicants. Until the polytechnics have 
their own clearing nouse for admis- 
sions in 1986 they will not know how 
many candidates make multiple ap- 
plications. 

Major subjects where the competi- 
tion for places is most keen in universi- 
ties ana polytechnics arc business 
studies, with 24 applications per place, 
and computer engineering witn 20. 
Pharmacy and accountancy are also 
very popular. 

English, medicine, history and most 


VP 





universities have, at the Government's 
invitation, increased the number of 
paces on offer by more than 3,000 to 
some 78,000. 

Homer, the Universities Central 
^wnci on Admissions is taking a 
rauiiot& view of the prospects. It says 
n is Impossible to say if admission will 


Audit report 
may hit 
rate-capping 

fa b « 18 brewing for Mr Patrick 

i . , Environment Secretary, as 
£ I?i. , ^ pubUcatlon of a report by 
t Audit Commission which will re- 
S!* mach of the Justification for 
“■capping and the fierce penalties 

£LS unced for councils which 
wrspend next year. 

thSiWi due t0 be published In 
form W ti T H ^ lB ’ 1s not y* 1 * n lts flnal 
bowewr "if 58 ill 1 |B radlca,, y altered, 
“ will suggest that ministers 
t0 tblnk that local authorities 

OTeroiiu!! , 8 P end tog too mifch. Real 
local government spending last 
Uh Prebably about Tn line with 
AfcSS225 n ! ,s target, it concludes. 
SDM^ draftofUie report ascribes the 
overspending to the Govern- 
irsni* Sptoto of distributing block 
from ? T0US councils, uncertain 
•duliTjL °. year b° w much grant they 
would k^*n Ve and bow much they 
dri»«.. k a jfoy <jl to spend, have been 
folate ftSPS ‘bdr balances and thus 
bud i c ts artificially. The 

system which now exists Is 
^iraBrin^ fodudng misleading In- 
«tnr5] jjjyS Pqucy-makers in both 
P" tocal goverment," the draft 
irmiiiiL 8U . BBert8 th at the present 
log r 5522* ^ actively dlscourag- 
bSfrSSft frbm undertaking the 
Ploy XfipN essential lo rede- 
meet fS?!S2 to reduce waste and 
MX'W* anfl demands, 
nient ^ traw i Labour’s environ- 
s t^lberi 5 ?fc5 ea,nall, bas already de- 
Ce'W' 1 * “dyuamlltf*. Re 
tt S-' b tor Jenkla urging the 

a!?S«. 0 T? cnd lts reto-enp- 
Udnl S i[^ B r anl Penalty proposals until 
S ^* , « * , “ died the cobunls- 

Woof n V a!^ li . ei,t .to 1982 to act as an 
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or more applications per place. But 
chemical engineering and sociology 
atract only eight, French and German 
seven, classics and religious studies six, 
and botany four. 

A level results should arrive at the 
schools next Thursday. A TES feature 
on page 16 gives advice on what to do. 


Net result: Duncan Reavey, 19, 
(centre) with some of his young 
team at the exotic butterfly farm 
at Ashurst in the New Forest . ■ 

Fourteen young entomologists 
took part in a national field week 
during which they explored the 
Forest's rich bog heath and 
woodland, home for many 
species of butterfly. 


UK training falling 
behind, peers say 


Sir Keith demands 
new criteria soon 


There must be no delay over the 
incorporation of grade-related criteria 
into the new 16-plus exams, Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Education- Secretary, has 
underlined to the exam boards. Biddy 
Passmore writes. 

In a firmly worded letter to Dr Peter 
Andrews, joint chairman of the joint 
council of the boards, Sir Keith said he 
was anxious that the new way of 
marking exams should be incorporated 
into the national criteria and syllabuses 


the knowledge and skills a candidate 
should possess to be awarded each 

K * - would be ready for the first 
of 10 subjects by next summer, 
he continued. He hoped it would be 
possible for the first GCSE exams in 
the summer of 1988 to be based on 
them. He recognized, however, that, 
this would depend on progress. 

The Education Secretary is thought 
to have been disturbed by the joint 
council's statement in a recent letter to 
him that it was “glad to note that the 
introduction of the CGSE in 1 1988 is 
not dependent upon the immediate 
development • of grade-related 
criteria". There is widespread sceptic- 
ism in thq exam boards about the 
feasibility of defining the criteria; 
especially within the timescale envis- 
aged by Sir Keith. ■ 

Tn his tetter. Sir Keith also noted the 
boards* concern about the letter-based 


grading scale for the new exam and 
said the DES was considering how best 
to ensure that all users understood it. 

The joint council had expressed 
fears that the scale, using the letters A 
to G , might be misunderstood because 
of its similarity to A level. 

Sir Keith said he would be putting 
forward proposals on the distinction 
certificate in the autumn and consul- 
tatins widely an them. And he reiter- 
ated his view that it was important for 
ail syllabuses offered in 1986 for the 
new exams to be drawn up in accord- 
ance With national criteria. The exam 
boards had told him that would put the 
exam groups under extreme pressure. 
Sir Keith, however, said the setting up 
of five examining groups should make 
for “much economy or effort". 

• The new Certificate of Pre- Voca- 
tional Education (the “ 17-plus") 
should not be restricted lo 16 to 
17-year-olds studying the programme 
full-time for a year, the School Curri- 
culum Development Committee has 
recommended. Ir feels it could be 
broadened to allow part-time students 
from a wider age range to lake port. 

The committee’s view, set out in its 
response to the Government’s con- 
sultative document on the new exam, 
reflects a general concern that CPVE 
should not be seen narrowly as a 
one-year programme but within' the 
context of the whole curriculum. 


A House of Lords report warned this 
week that Britain Is -lagging behind 
some other EEC countries In fis educa- 
tion and training of 16 to 18-year-olds. 

It rears that unless the present one- 
year Youth Training Scheme Is ex- 
tended by a post-YTS Training prog- 
ramme there is a danger of nipping 
fhrther behind. 

The report, by a sub committee of (he 
Lords European Communities Com- 
mittee, says a major reshaping and 
review of the British system is needed 
—not only for the snke of (he nation but 
also fbr (he Community, If it is to 
compete successfully with Japan and 
the united States. 

- The EEC, says the committee, can- 
not afford to carry member slates 
unwilling lo take steps to improve their 
performance. 

The report says there Is much evi- 
dence that the British workforce Is less 
well trained than some other countries, 
notably Germany and France. 

In Germany, about one-third of the 
workforce Is vocationally unqualified. 
In Britain the figure Is two-thirds. 

In France, 40 per cent of the 36 to 18 
age group is enrolled in flUI-lime nod- 
ad vanced courses of vocational train- 
ing, compared with only 19 per cent In 
Britain. 

The report reviews the maoy- 
stranded system that operates In Bri- 
tain— the Manpower- Services Com- 
mission's Youth Training Scheme, 


Northern Ireland's own Youth Train- 
ing Programme, the Technical -.and 
Vocational * Education Initiative 
announced by the Prime Minister in 
1982, the proposed 16-plus exam Tor 
England and Wales, and another new 

S iaUflcalioji In the pipeline known as 
e Certificate of Pre- Vocational 
Education. 

The variety of approach represents a 
richness, says the report. “But a more 
coherent and easily understandable set 
of pro visions need not be any less rich." 

There Is an urgent need to bring 
together the whole education, training 
and employment of young people Into a 
coherent framework whch can be 
understood by employers, parents, 
educators ana above all by young 
people,. It claims. 

Tne peers set out their own views on 
the strategy required: 

• Young people should be able lo 
choose at 16 between fuU-ilm£ educa- 
tion, training or part-time training 
employment. 

# AU 16 and 17-year-otds, whether as 
trainees or students, should have a 
common status and inconte — the same 
basic state allowance. That would dis- 
courage a student or trainee from 
deciding on his or her future primarily 
on Immediate financial considerations. 
• A post-YTS training programme lo 
supplement the one-year scheme Is 
essential. 


ACSET recommendation 


Recommendations aimed at upping 
the status of the second subject offered; 
by intending secondary teachers have 
been mRde by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Supply and Education of 
Teachers. . ' ; , 1 . . . , 

In a letter to Sir Keith; Joseph, , 
Education. Secretary , Sir»Chfford flute i 
iler, chairman,. I fiUggfSR ’ Second - 

subject should be reeogmzcd on the. 


letter gramme qualified teacher status 
to successful candidates: But the 
course in that subject should have first 
been passed by the newly-formed 
Council for the- Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. . . 

The council wil| fake iglo account 
. the proportion of -time spent oh the 
, subject' add ‘file -'qualifications" 'and 
experience of tutor staff. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER 

Make money writing and earn while you learn 

The Writing School, founded In 1 949, shows you. how to write articles, 
short stories, novels, romances, radio and TV scripts that sell and keep 
on selling. Top professional yvrilera, through the medium of the 
School's comprehensive home-study courses, give you Individual tui- 
tion, showing you how to produce manuscripts that are fresh and 
readable. You get personal advice on selling your articles/slorios to 
publishers - who are always on the look-out tor exciting new talent. 


wifi be refunded. 

Send today for the free book that toils you all about ’Writing for 
PfBBSure and Profit". No stamp needed. 

THE WRITINO SCHOOL 
Freepost ADS; London N22 6BR 1 
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The New Boy: Mr R A . Butler: 'It may not be very easy at first but vou’ ll soon settle 
down. Punch. April 4, 1945. 


George Tomlinson (above): as soft as putty in the handsof the Ministry officials. (Right) Florence Horsbrugh: even she baulked at Butler's cuts proposals. 

The 1944 Act has proved to be the most durable piece of 
educational legislation Parliament has produced. Max Morris 
offers an explanation for its extreme longevity and reappraises the 
reputations of the Ministers associated with its birth and infancy. 


A n Education Act which has 
lasted 40 years and looks like 
Slicking it out a good bit longer is 
unprecedented in our history. 
Eighteen-seventy lasted 32 years. 1902 
only 16 and 1918. even allowing for the 
war, was replaced after only 26 years. 
What are the reasons for such longev- 
ity, such resilience? And how do the 
reputations of the chief actors involved 
in the birth and early childhood of the 
Act stand up? 

Take the first question. It is relative- 
ly easy to dispose of the first good 
reason: the religious settlement. How 
anachronistic even discussion of it 
sounds today I Yet, given the story of 
educational controversy up till 1944, 
this stands out as Butlers greatest . and 
only permanent achievement. What 
had bedevilled past attempts at educa- 
tional advance has simply ceased to be 
an issue that rouses passions. Because 
the Act (including several inevitable 
updatings) gave the Churches far more 
than they could reasonably have ex- 
pected, why should they not be satis- 


Built 


. Red? The argument, as so often is the 
case, was really about money, and they 
got it and still get it, as the prige of 
peace. - 

There can be speculation, about what 
otherwise might have happened even 
in our increasingly non-religiovs arribl- 
ence. But at no dmc have we been 
threatened with the spectacle of two 
millions marching at the behest of a 
Church as we. have recently seen in 
Pans, even given the different cir- 
cumstances. And anyone who has 
followed the policy-making processes 
of the Labour Party, where there is 
pressure for change, cannot have 
failed to notice that upsetting the basic 
.tenets of .the. 1944 settlement has no 
place In its educational priorities. It 
would be a rash gambler who would 
bet on any changes of substance from 
this quarter, in spite of noises off in the 
.wino$. 1. 

More intriguing is the second major 
reason: the consensus reached on 
secondary refqrmr Six of the twe 


Educational Advance, (the ihosteflec- 
tive lay educatjonal.pressure group we 
havq ever. had, comprising the tEjc, 
the - Education. Committee- of the 
Cooperative Union, the WE A and the 
NUT and chaired by R H Tawney) 
concerned secondary education In one 
way :or another, so powerful was tha 
urge: for change' in this field. And five 
of them were achieved or. thought to be 
achieved * all except the provision of 
maintenance allowances. "But this was 
only possible because the' CEA's poll- 
ley represented the "lowest common.' 
denominator" rather than a high com- 
mon factor of.refdrm. Thus tjie de- 
mand for substantial experiments in 
multilateral, schools was excluded as 
was pressure to end-, the independent 
sector: f- both in order, to achieve 
agreement with the powerful NUT. 

' witji such t n secure, fou ndntipq, tjje 
Buffer Secondary' rcrbriri’ ljad h' very 
stfartg Stftidfdrfe" Xfe ft -Wing ‘o'pirifoiF 
a-.t ' iV- vf (■ 


had to be satisfied with raising the 
leaving age to 15. with the promise of 
16 to come "as soon ... as practic- 
able". Just as important, secondary 
education became free -gone were the 
hard times of the 1930s with their 
“special places" in fee paying schools. 
A "single code" made it appear that 
there were to be common standards of 
staffing, for example. There was also 
the prospect of something for all after 
the compulsory leaving age, even if 
.only part time. 

But it was the acceptance by Labour, 
of the small print, on education 
"according to age. aptitude apd abil- 
rty’ and to the "dl fferent periods which 
children may be expected to remain at 
school" that was decisive because of 
their Interpretation of it to mean the' 
tripartite system. This enabled radical 
secondary reform to be damped down 
for many years, but also it meant that 
when the pressure became overwhelm- 
ing by the 1960s, it could be carried out 
by re-interpreting the formula without 
any need for a new Act. 

The Act was not only accepted by 
Labour in coalition during the war but 
by Labour Ministers afterwards, Its 
bipartisan support continued in the 


I two essential features discussed. Con- 
troversies became matters of inter- 
pretation and administration of a basic 
structure which stood firm as a rock. 

These interpretations, however, be- 
came important when the ink was 
hardly dry. And it is in the light of 
controversies around them that the 
reputations of the chief actors involved 
have to be judged. Ellen Wilkinson 
was the first to come up against the 
hard-faced and hard-line Interpreters. 
As Labour s first Minister of Educa- 
tion she was persuaded to accept The 
Nation s Schools, the notorious pam- 
phlet No 1 of the new Ministry, which 
declared that the education of the 
overwhelming majority of children 
was to be determined by the fact that 
their future employment will not 
demand any measure of technical skill 
or knowledge"; they were to be “the 
°* wo °d and drawers of water” 

Wo ?I-r vh w. eIm ) n 8 ma i° rit y" indeed! 
Was this what the Act meant by ability 
and aptitude? It was certainly how the 
mandarins of Curzon Street inter- 
preted the formula, showing brazen 
contempt for those their political mas- 
ters wore presumed to represent. The 
result was a famous and traumatic 


scene at a Labour Party conference 
when Red Ellen broke down in tears 
after a humiliating defeat, and agreed 
to revise the pamphlet. But the man- 
darins won, for though the pamphlet 
was revised, its obnoxious ideology 
remained and was to colour secondary 
development till the Wilson Govern- 
ment. 

,las satisfactorily explained 
fallen Wilkinson's pan in this affair and 
a recent biography glosses over the 
problem of her complete luck of under- 
standing of what tile old guard was up 
to. History has concentrated on her 
valiant and successful fight to get the 
leaving age raised in 1947 ns promised, 
against powerful forces within the 
Cabinet and the press. But giving her 
imprimatur to The Nation 5 Schools 
must mark her out as the first major 
disaster that followed the Act, even if 
not an unmitigated one. 

Her successor, George Tomlinson, 
has won such golden opinions from 
commentators that it is almost lise 
majesty to criticize him. He was an 
affable, down-to-earth working-class 
politician, and as soft as putty In the 
hands of the Minlstryofficials.lt fell to 
him to nncmip th e first round of cuts 


which boded no good for the funned 
the Act, but that, at least, was not b 
responsibility, it can be argued. Ik 
belonged to more powerful figures kit 
Cripps, the Chancellor, who dons- 
alea the Cabinet. 

What, however, was entirely T«s- 
Ifnson's responsibility was the risk 
tivc vendetta he pursued, at the beta 
of his officials, against brave rifoftw 
introduce comprehensive school*- lb 
correspondence with the Labonwifr 
trolled Middlesex Education Qwimii- 
tee reads like a Tory Parly educawo 
manual. Yet all that Mkfdiesex w 
trying to do was introduce three aw- 
prehensive schools in a program® 
that would have had great signuuaoft 
as it did not depend on budding 
mammoth new schools - then '«] 
much the current fashionable theorj. 
Tomlinson has to be blamed ra 
seriously impeding comprehensive «■ 
vclopmcnt because of his (the ww 
try’s) interpretation of the Ad- 

His attitude on another Issue ** 
utterly contemptuous of the spun « 
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Labour’s ideology, and strongw»Fj 
ported the status quo intaprettW*" 
the Act. Challenged tottosptfig 
about the proliferation of Pj* 

schools, lie tell back on a 

about the many restrictive regulawo 

that still existed after the »«• 
easier”, he quipped, "toopena pn, 
school than a fish and ch P 
While lie was at the Ministry u® 

tai wfi«™f the Grand MajjgJ 
himself, Rab Burler, almost doBM J 
educational historians? - 
Labour’s years or lmplementnig. 
Act he played little pnrt in . 
except as elder statesman. NaWWJ 
he tried to boost the 
secondary moderns then being ^ 

Hshed and described them « 

interesting and distinguishing 
of the 1944 Act". I asked* 

The TES why. If they were « wil- 
ful. his frlendS-neVer seemed to 

their children to them. ■ \ 
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Role-playing governors 
face thorny issues 


An exercise designed to train parents 
and others in school government is 
being marketed by Cambridgeshire 
County Council. 

It tackles a dozen thorny issues 
Hkely to confront governors of primary 
schools and [s based on a meeting of 10 
governors at a fictitious school called 
s Pegworth". 

[hiring their meeting, the governors 
have to ueal with the threat of closure , 
a burglary, the ethics of fund-raising, 
sex education and sexism in the curri- 
culum, the case of a 10-ycar-old who 
has tinted her hair and a parent's 
complaint against a teacher. 

Toe exercise was devised by Rex 
Wolford, a lecturer at Cambridge 
University's Faculty of Education, 
who uses simulations and games as 
educational techniques. For the past 
year, Cambridgeshire has used his 
exercise to train school governors; a 
30-page package is also for sale. 

Rex Wolford says that the purpose 
of (he exercise is to bridge the gap 
between reality and practice. “It asks 
participants to put themselves in the 
shoes of the governors of Pegworth 
primary school and to face a set of 
common problems such as any gov- 
erning body might face." 

He explains: "It is better that 
prospective and inexperienced gov- 
ernors should make errors in handling 
issues in this kind of 'practice situation* 
Ihan to do so in a real-life context." 

He suggests that as well as being an 
eminent in training courses, the exer- 
cise can be used as a one-off activity for 
a single governing body whose mem- 
bers want to train themselves by 
Discussing issues which are not specifi- 
cally those of their own school. 

. The package contains detailed "role 
miQrmaiion ,r for. each of Pegworth’s 
governors including the head, chair- 
man of governors, parish and county 


Sarah Beyliss on a game 
that poses problems 

councillors, parent, teacher and local 
authority representatives. 

One of the most tricky issues for 
“Jan Rawson", a county councillor, is 
(hat he, or she, knows about confiden- 
tial discussions at the shire hall which 
suggest Pegworth may be closed. 

A follow-up document to be used by 
those running the simulation asks: 
“Should he put his duty as a governor 
before his councillor's duty and tell the 
governors what he knows - in advance 
of any official notification? Should he 


support the decision of the governore if 
they decide to Fight the closure?" 
The parent governor, “Evelyn 


Davis", has a different problem; he or 
she (most roles can be played by cither 
sex) has received a letter from another 


parent complaining that her son’s 
teacher alternates between physically 
punishing and cuddling him. The letter 
specifically asks that the matter be 
raised at the governors’ meeting. But 
the exercise asks: "Should the parent 
governor do so? How relevant is the 

R resence of the teacher governor?" 
lost governors feel that the issue 
should be raised with the head first. 

The representative from the parish 
is "Hilary Mnrtin", a single parent with 
a daughter at the school. Her role 
notes say she jumped at the chance to 
be a governor because she wants to 
influence school policies, some of 
which in her view “derive from the 
Stone Age”. 

There is no formal sex education, for 
example; boys play football and girls 
play netball. She particularly wants the 
school to open earlier and close later in 
the day to help working parents like 
herself. She also considers that the 
school has overreacted to her daughter 


timing her hair “for a joke". 

The description of "Jess Baxendcll”, 
a local farmer, says he was made a 
governor by the local authority in the 
hey-day of the old bead who did a good 
job concentrating on the basics. Bnx- 
endell voted for the new head “James 
Watson" because at the interview he 
agreed to carry on the old traditions! 

The chairman of governors, “Chris 
Dann", has got a tough job. The 
exercise advises him: “You know It’s 
your job to keep discussion flowing, 
avoid issues whicn are not the province 
of the governors and yet provide the 
conditions in which all can feel free to 
spenk.'' 

Mr Tom Hinds, an assistant educa- 
tion officer, said a similar exercise was 
already being devised for secondary 
school governors and it was hoped that 
through the sale of the “Pegworth’’ the 
county could afford to initiate more 
ideas. “We are firmly committed ro 
providing some training for governors, 
but it costs money." 

Copies of “Pegworth" have been 
sent on a “sale or return” basis to all 
chief education officers, and Mr John 
Horrell, Cambridgeshire’s chairman 
of education, has sent a personal copy 
to Sir Keith Joseph, tnc Education 
Secretary. 

The Government's Green Paper on 
extending the rights of parent gov- 
ernors says governors should be 
trained by local authorities and it 
estimates this would cost £2m in a full 
year. However, it says this should be 
met from local authorities’ existing 
resources. 

Pegworth - a simulation of the meeting 
of a primary school governing body is 
available from Mrs B R Smith, Educa- 
tion Department, Shire Hall. Castle 
Hill, Cambridge CB3 GAP. Price £IQ 
including postage. 



A working holiday: Harriet Harman 
MP for Peckham and Labour’s social 
services spokesman with her son 
Harry, aged 18 months, on n visit to 
local playsehemes In south cast London 
this week. 

While there she highlighted the need 
for a big expansion In schemes during 
the school holidays and attacked the 
Government’s “upside-down sense of 
priorities’’ which meant councils were 
having to cut back on provision. 

As well as looking after children, the 
but councils were offering sports and 


activities which couldn’t be fitted into 
the school term. 

Most parents worked and most 
women worked - the economy would 
grind to a halt if they didn't. Britain 
was Europe's poor relation in not 
recognizing society’s need for a com- 
prehensive range of playsehemes. 

1 ‘Caring, responsible parents want to 
go to work knowing that their children 
will really epjoy the hoi (days and won't 
end up In hospital or Ihe juvenile 
court.” 



NEWS 



Paul Flather talks to the man who has been 
asked to settle the teachers’ pay dispute 

Another daunting 
conundrum for 
tiie puzzle-solver 

im 22! ,v ? e “ r ’ a courteous manner, Professor Armstrong, described by 

i « r^COnCPnt nni Qrtrl Bn nhltiiif »/« nAlUn.viiae a e narti oiniahlp flnH fall*- 


tapes to hH , ? u- Eric Annstrong 

to sol v* S™ 1 * ‘obis new task - trying 
teachers' pay dispute, 

Pf°- ' 

Ma nf .h, , in fjustna| relations at the 
has been 

chairman of; the arbitration 

tot at K^dustriai relations dirtc- 
. His SiTJ. i!i e L em Pl°ye r s’, nqminee. 
the unto W . be ,t>we *8h the merits. 


Professor Armstrong, described by 
colleagues as very amiable and fair- 
minded, wiU no doubt have to draw on 
all his 10 years' experience of medial- 

s' — ^-_1 m +1* a* AffiiienHr 


He is a aepuiy chairman of thc^ ^Certtral 
Arbitration Committee which inter- 
prets labour law, and chaired the panel 
into the 1982 local government white- 
collar dispute. 

• Every case, he says, is different, and 
has to be assessed according rb the way 
the two parties read the situation- 'We 
are there to help the parties solve a 

i iroblem which they share, not to pass 
iidgments. There is po right or wrong, 
list 8 question of finding Ihe best way 
orward." , 

Professor Amistron 


Eriueafnn c 8 10 Sl , r Keith Joseph, 
KatvS ) ?n? e P rcta , ry ’ k already more 
.l: • i ^' authorities can afford. 




Birmingham College of Technology 
(now Aston University) in 1956 as a 
lecturer, before moving to Manchester 
Business School as senior lecturer in 
1967, later becoming Alf Roberts pro- 
fessor of industrial relations until he 
retired in 1982. 

He has written a number of books on 
the subject, including Strait-Jacket or 
Framework, on the now defunct 1971 
Industrial Relations Act, published a 
major study into industrial relations in 
the footwear industry,, and next year 
will p'uhlfsh’an analysis of the discreet 
advisory work done by ACAS away 
from the big set-piece confrontations, 
to be called^ Improving Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

As Professor Armstrong waits, for 
the submissions from each ride to arrive 
he knows full well he has a tough job. 
Even his appointment, approved by 
bo(h sides, only came after a prot- 
racted row in which previous nominees 
were rejected. 

He hopes to begin work in earnest 
around the end ofthc month, but he 
has no idea how long the arbitration 
will lake. 


Mother may take 
caning case to Lords 


The House of Lords may be asked to 
rule in the case of a mother whose two 
sons may be taken into'care after she 
refused to allow them to receive cor- 
poral punishment at a local compre- 
hensive school. 

Magistrates at Pontypridd, south 
Wales, recently fined Mrs Janice Jar- 


man, £20 for failing lo ensure that 
Christopher, 14. and Stephen, IS. 
attended school. regularly. 

The court also directed Mid-Gla- 
morgan County Council to apply to the 
juvenile court for a Care order in ' 
respect' of Ihe boys. 

Now Mrs Jarman, 32, is appealing • 
over the decision and will take the case 
to the Lords if necessary. Her legal 
advisers believe the care order may not 
be sought until the appeals procedure 
hns been exhausted. 

In addition . she is seeking leave for a 
judicial review of the way the Labour- 
controlled county council handled the 
case of: her children. 

The cose began when Christopher 
was. caned for failing to (urn up for 
detent ipn at Y Pant comprehensive in 


by Richard Garner 

be asked to Talbot Green, Mid-Glamorgan. Mrs 
r whose two Jarman then wrote to the school 
re after she obecting to her children being sub- 
receive cor- jeeted to any form of physical punish- 
ttl compre- meat and asked for them to be ex- 
empted from the cane. 

prid, south Both the county council and the 
Janice Jar- school's governors supported the head 
ensure that who tola Mrs Jarman her children 
ephen, 15, must be subject to the school's normal 
disciplinary procedures qf the school. 


Mid-Glamorgan, which brought the 
action against Mrs Jarman under sec- 
tion 39 of the 1944 Education Act, 
offered her sons places at another 
. school two miles from her home. Y , 
Pant is 100 yards away from her home. 

Mr Tom Scott, of STOPP. the 
nnti-caning pressure group which is 
supporting Mrs Jarman, said the case 
was "scandalous". It could never have 
been brought if the Government had 
moved marc swiftly to comply with t ■ 
European Court of Human Rights’ 
decision that parental objections to the 
use. of corporal punishment on their 
children should be respected. 


Professor Armstrong, who is 61, around the end of the month, bu 
gained industrial experience with CRd- has no idea how long the arbitra 

bury’s in the early 1950s, and joined will take. 


xnilsion for exam failures 


Voluntary colleges council 


by Biddy Passmore 


aW^phtieuto 


^ students who. fall 

nQ k>n JL er fa <* 
present, rod uni- 
SKgbprifl* have found that the 

.cutfhiiMme aP d «*' 

iUid : that some, students had 


moved from the, student .register of 

65.000 for failing the annual examina- 
tion for the fourth year running. Jn 
fact, some had friledevery year since 
the university opened ta W71i < Mr 
David Gruseon. ««'’"-‘ , hartceii 


students time to deregister and reapply 
for the following- year, 

- Some OU staff nave argued that the 
university must act against such stu- 
dents to retain' its credibility. This 
year’s grant off 60 m means a reduction 




England’s 21 voluntary colleges are to 
have their own consultative council to 
advise the Government on their plan- 
ning and funding. 

Tne 13-member council will be 
chaired by Dr David Harrison, .vice- 
chancellor-designate of Exeter Uni- 
versity. 

The new council will also advise the 


which. had, f its Jongiiqim tutu re '.cop, 
.firmed by Sir Keith Joseph, the Educa- 


tion Secretary, in the Commons last 
week. 

Sir Keith said that, when the NAB is 
set up in a permanent form next 
February, Us formal temit would be 
extended to cover the voluntary col- 
leges and its name would become the 
National Advisory Body for Public 
Sector Higher Education. 

1 Merpbqrshig of, the | reconstituted 
NAB .Roard wilt fa fxppijtjqfi .tp bfttg, 
in two extra mdmbcrs. 
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No aid 
to the 


Richard Garner concludes his reports on the PAT conference in Edinbu rgh 

— ■ * ■ — • 

Comprehensives get 


lower paid the nod. . .30yearson 


A move to take more account of the 
needs of tower paid teachers in fulurc 

ilary negotiations for the profession 
was rejected by the conference. 

Mrs Cciia Hicks, from Berkshire, 
proposing the motion, said young 
teachers entering the profession' fsced 
three problems: i tic stress of acting as 
social workers; Government pressure 
on them to succeed and be assessed; 
coming in with n degree and corning 
£5.000 a year. 

"They could be typists - they value 
them more," she added. A deputy 
head of a small school in her area 
earned £6.477 a year - making it 
difficult to raise a mortgage fora small 
terraced house. 

“Our work even mitigates against 
pregnancy, for both partners arc too 
tired." she added. 

She said that the 6 per cent increase 
for teachers two years ago gave Scale I 
teachers a minimum of £279 a year 
extra and a senior teacher £507 extra - 
yet the price of beer for both of them 
was the same. 

But Mr Kieran Saltei. from the 
union's national council - who de- 
scribed himself as "one of the poorer 
teachers” on Scale 1 with a wife, 
mortgage, 17-month-old child and 
another baby on the way - said such a 
move would put teachers off applying 
for posts of responsibility because the 
differentials would be too low. 


A motion calling on rhe conference to 
declare its support for comprehensive 
education was endorsed after die most 
heated debate of the week. 

The motion proposed by Mr Noel 
Henderson, a past chairman of PAT, 
was eventually agreed by 107 votes to 
75 with 19 people abstaining. This is 
the first time in the 30 years since 
comprehensives were pioneered that 
the association has openly bucked the 
system. 

Attempts to get the conference to 
move to the next motion without 
discussion were ruled out of order by 
the chairman, Mr Julian Bell, as was an 
amendment deleting the word "com- 
prehensive” from tne motion. 

In moving the motion, Mr Hender- 
son from Cleveland, said: “PAT is an 
allegedly right-wing organization - 
although I don't know how that opin- 
ion can be maintained. Let us snow 
that b right-wing organization is not so 
reactionary. " 

Comprehensive education was 
under attack “day in, day out, week in, 
week out" from the media and the 
Government and it was time PAT rose 
to its support. 

Mr Gordon Needham, from Lang- 
don comprehensive in Newham, 
opposing the motion, said he came 
from a “trendy left-wing area where 
comprehensive education is seen as the 
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Delegates voting at the end of one of the Edinburgh debates 


Noel Henderson 

answer to nil ills”. "Colleagues see that 
it doesn’t work in all areas," he added. 
“It doesn't work in my area." 

Mr Bryan Round, PAT honorary 
secretary and head of Halyard Hign 
School, Luton, said comprehensive 
education was “no longer an experi- 
ment in social engineering supported 
by some socialist local education au- 
thorities' 1 . 

A rejection of the motion would 
show that PAT was “resentful of the 
present system” which would be seized 
upon by its enemies. 


The conference also backed four Scot- 
tish motions. These called for: 

• Pupils studying different levels of the 
new Standard grade courses to be 
taught In different classes; 

• Concern to be expressed that the 
Scottish Education Department was 
causing a situation to arise whereby 
teaching material prepared by teachers 
and lecturers in connexion with the 
Government-sponsored changes in the 
curriculum was to be made hilly avail- 
able, without recognition of sources, to 
the full educational arena and to pri- 
vate agencies; 

• Scottish conditions of service be, 
amended to provide a sabbatical for 
full-time teachers; and 

• Concern to bo expressed about the 
increasing burdens on primary teachers. 


Gordon Needham 

After the motion was carried. Mr 
Henderson said: “It is the first time 
that PAT has made a positive state- 
ment supporting comprehensive 
education. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretory 
of PAT, added it would be discussed at 
the new national council's first autumn 
meeting. 

“If national council went against it, 
they would go against the wishes of the 
majority or members. Wc have to 
accept reality and 1 think the vote this 
morning was a vote for reality.' 1 


The conference voted In favour ot ft. 
regular assessment of teachers desoto. 
warning against the move. 

Mr Martin Russell, from Waret* 
shire, told the assembly! “If you 
ugninst U, it could be said you've m 
something to hide -but if you vote raft 
you copuld unleash a wa(tch-huni, H 

He said regular assessment would be 
very divisive. 

Plans for assessment have ben 
tabled by the local education anther- 
hies for discussion In the restructuriai 
talks currently going on for the profit 
stan. 

Sir Keith Joseph, (be EduntJa 
Secretary, Imd made l| clear he wants j 
water-tight agreement on asse&smtai 
before recommending any padop 
agreed during the talks. 

Opening 
up horizons 

Teachers often have too little e leni- 
ence to be able to tell their pupils aboil 
the world around them, Mr JuBm 
Bell, incoming chairman, told tk 
conference. 

In his opening address, he uldi 
“Most of us are In the school, college, 
school mould. We have, In prevtan 
years, debated the subject of nllowiog 
teachers to work far a year elsewhere 
before taking up a post In school or 
college. Now Is the time to do (hit, ti 
send teachers with limited horiniy 
outside for frirther training." 


Gifted have special needs 



Nursery cash appeal 


rejected 


The conference voted to reject Gov- 
ernment moves to insist that school 
governing bodies should have a major- 
ity of parent representatives. 

Mrs .Elizabeth' Arnold, head of 
Grove infants’ School In Portland, 
Dorset, proposing, said parents who 
became school gpvemors were “either 
the articulate middle class with an 
Intent to promote self-interest or the 
politically-motivated parents whose 
opinions were regulated by extremes'',- 

The Government move outlined in 
the Green Paper Parental Influence In 
Schools, was rejected with only one of 
the ■ 200 members- present , voting 
against the. motion. Eight abstained. 


Children should be allowed to leave 
school a year early so that the cash 
saved on their, education could be 


eter Dawson, general secretary of 
PAT. said. 

Mr Dawson, speaking at. a press 
briefing said he was In favour of a more 
flexible leaving ace - Instead of the 
present rule that ail pupils must stay on 
until they have reached the ag;e or 16. 

“If it is obvious before a pupil 
reaches the age of 16 that a youngster 
has got as much as possible out or the 
education system, then - provided the 
parents agree, provided the teachers 
agree and the local education authority 
agrees - .they should be allowed to 
leave school providing there, is some- 
thing for them to go to," he added; 
He estjmatcd that about 10 per cent 


could benefit from such flexibility - 
although he acknowledged that it 
might be difficult to fulfil the proviso, 
that there must be “something worth- 
while" for them to do at a time of rising 
unemployment. 

In his conference speech, Mr Daw- 
son said: "It is my considered personal 
opinion that one of th most powerful 
Influences upon what you can write 
about a youngster who is about to 
leave the education system is what you 
provide at the starting point. 

“1 have a strong suspicion that, if 
more resources and attention were 
concentrated at the nursery end of 
education, we would Hot heed to'poiir', 
so muchenergy and so many resources 
Into devising special-courses for bored ' 
arid disenchanted ' 15-year-olds. In- 
deed, we could let them leave school 


•Exceptionally able children should be 
treated as pupils witli special needs 
under the terms of the 1981 Education 
Act. the conference decided. 

Mrs Joy Snow, from Lcagrovc In- 
fants’ School, Bedfordshire, said: "I 
think our economy depends upon n 
highly-intellijgcnt nucleus of people." 

She added that often there seemed 
to be “something dirty nbom being 
clever", concluding: “I think we 
should give them special care and 
special attention in the same way we 
give the less oblo a lot of enre and 


Exam boards 
‘should vet 
books’ 

Examination boards should vet set text- 
books and re-oxamine those with vul- 
garly explicit language, the conference 

It said that such books were "not 
condusive to good education". 

Miss Caroline Wigmore, from Mer- 
ton gave the example of one O level 
book set as a sample of Trinidadian 
literature which “contains the frequent 
use of. slang and extremely vulgar 
words and could give the Impression 
that this was the norm in Trlnluad and 
could, therefore, cause considerable 
offence through the generalization of 


Another A level book contained 
"sexually explicit passages which were 
of little or no significance to the story 
and was littered with unsociable 
words", she added. ' 


special attention." 

Mrs Sue MacCnffrcy. from Em 
seconding the motion, said (hat leaving 
them to do a lot of work in isolation \ 
often led to them feeling they wcit 
different so that they hid their talents. 

She added: "They need opportuni- 
ties to meet others of similar abilities 
and this can only happen if proviso 
for such opportunities is maae._ 
Mrs Eleanor Williams, from Thur- 
rock nnd Basildon, said tnnt theexap- 
tiunally able should be classed as 
children with “learning difficult^ 


Separate 
peace studies 
deplored 

A move to deplore the 

peace studies as b separate supj . 

the school curriculum was May** 1 !. 

the conference. DAT . t h«w(Hf 


those teamen w.w ... ^ 
advocate peace -studies In 

bury Church of England Pnm“£^ 
in 'Berkshire, propping the 

the sensitive consciences 
young." 


The child o( the future will be educated partly by." 
intelligent machines -nnd partly by "human • 
teachers" in small schools or between .20 and 70 . 

P ■flic schools,. which Mull effectively be control ,- 1 
led by parents ,-syi II. normally be Specialized, with 
a core Curriculum of basic subjects’ supplemented • 
by expertise in such things as mysii: or computing. 1 

That is the picture or education id the yearZOjO '' 
conjured up- at. 4 Metis* semin6f : Inst .week by Dr - : 
Mudsen Pirie. president of the' fiWfadrjtet Adam : 
Smith Institute, But his vision oTthc. future: Was . 
prefaced by a sweeping ■ denyhcigi Ion! <h . the . : 
present. • ' : -. -O.:! tyXjs 


by Biddy Passmore 


School (which it 
itty odd family 
be' a cOal-tniper 


er career in her late 
:er to serve the meal, 

: tultjed .14 who has 


$385^ 


lure stories for use in , inle ™f(i V 'frnlwj 
programmes and is doing wen i i boai* 
competition (first prize. Tour days * - 

Station 4 in Earth orbit). aroMP of K 

She is about to complete the las 

national standards examinations in ^ 
anticipated) pnd intends to 8°? jij LiStE** 1 
planetology. She quite Ii 


typical - befcause 'there .wojjW - ho# 

families. “The combinations 
holds arc so diverse that no pJgL « b.e'flf) 
grouping caq b? pqllcd . . • ■' ; ,.i 

■t i fc ; 1 • < • 


-rug -TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 10.8.84 



Biddy Passmore looks at international statistics for spending on higher education 

Britain comes top with student support 


Britain spends twice as much per head 
of population on higher education as 
France and West Germany but has far 
fewer students, according to statistics 
just published by the Deportment of 
Education and science. 

But this country's spending is 
boosted by a student support system of 
a generosity unparallelled in any of the 
six other members of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment in the study. And the total 
number of students enrolled on higher 
education courses appears low because 
courses here tend to be shorter. 
International comparisons are fraught 
with problems, as the DES says. 

if the number of new entrants is 
compared, Britain emerges fairly well, 
with a participation rate of more than 
31 per cent (including part-time stu- 
dents). That compares with less thsn 
20 per cent in West Germany, 25 per 
cent in Italy and 34 per cent in France. 

The United States scores best with a 
figure of nearly 62 per cent. But that 
includes some 2.7 million students at 
private colleges. If students st private 
colleges and correspondence colleges 
were included in the British estimate, 


Total 

enrolment* 

lODOit 

1980 


How countries compare in higher education 

I New OualffioBtfona Currant expenditure 1880 


New 

entrant 

participation 

rataMK) 

1881-82 


Qualifications 
par ralevant ana 
group* (%l 
1979 


Aa % of 
all currant 
spending on 
public lector od 


As % of Par head 
GNP of pop 


Student support 1979 


Grant per 
student 


France 1,077 34.0 19 5* 18* 0 7* 26* 

GermanY 1.223 19.6 22 8 16 0.6 26 

MV 1,118 26.1 11 9 9 0.4 12 

JfP«0 2,412* 36.8 38 26 12’ 0.6 7 2Q 7 

Netherlands 379 26.7 21 2 28 2 0 91 

United Kingdom 858 31.4 s 22 14 22 1 2 48 

USA 12,097’ 81.7 41 22 38 2.2 80 

1 1ncludes enrolments et private colleges estimated at 1.8m In Japan and 2.7m In tha USA. 

2 Rate relates all new entrants (regardlaBB of age) to derived year group based on peak years ol onlrv. 

3 Includes part-time entrants “to aid comparison with other European countries’. 

4 Ago range of new entrants extended by typical duration of study. 

6 Data for 1976 which exclude intermediate qualifications at universities. 

6 Covers only spending by universities and the education ministry. 

7 Excludes subsidies to private collages. 

8 Baaed on full-time home students. 


Loan & grant 
Loan & grant 
Grant only 
LoBn only 
Loan Si grant 
Grant only 
Loan & grant 


the DES reckons, our figure would be 
nearer 40 per cent. 

The US also has the highest propor- 
tion (4 1 per cent) of the relevant age 
group getting some kind of higher 


education qualification, closely fol- 
lowed by Japan with 38 per cent. 
Japan, however, has the highest prop- 


ortion reaching degree standard. 
Three-quarters of Japan's students 


arc in private colleges so its public 
spending on higher eduention appears 
low: only 0.5 per cent of GNP. The 
US. where less than a quarter of 
students are in the private sector. 


Cities back standard wage for pupils staying on 


■fiie Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities has called on the Government 
to end confusion over education 
maintenance awards by paying a stan- 
dard “educational wage" to young 
people at 16. 

la its evidence to the Government's 
Social Security Review, the AMA 
attacks current provision of benefits to 
children and young people- 

The association - representing 
1-e.a.s in Britain's biggest urban areas 
-claims the system is so bad that many 
young people ai*e’ put off from con- 
tinuing their education at 16-plus. 

Current support for the over-1 6s 
who wish tq continue their education 
mdudes child benefit, discretionary 
■wards, YTS allowances and sup- 
plementary benefit un der the 21-hour 

Part-time 
study aid call 

Lower fees and more graitta for parl- 
students are among (he main 
TOMamendatloiu of (he report on 
“"llnulng education by a working 
Poop of the National Advisory Body. 

"Jo* report calls for a "positive and 
attitude” on the part of In* 
«tutlom, local authorities and Gov- 
jj^pent towards, mature students - 
^starling first degrees and sub- 
courses when they are over 21 
^postgraduate courses when they are 

^ More resources, applied in the right 

i can be "the most effective 
efc,- 1 ®* f° r oiling the wheels of 
Edif^i 1 •M®* «** Department of 
tt ? hou,< * take on urgent look 
nnandai, support for mature stu- 

Der ri 0n . . ‘ ,lnie courses, approve a 25 
recent Increase tit the resources for 
I_ 1 ’ ntge provision, and cut fee9. 


rule, the AMA points out. 

Education maintenance allowances 
(EMAs), provided for over-16s by 
most authorities, further complicated 
this support. But an AMA survey last 
year showed huge differences between 
l.e.a.s over the level of EMA awards. 

The association calls for standard 
EMAs across the country, converted 
into an “educational wage", 

The scheme would link with other 
forms of support, within an BRreed 
scheme for young people at 16-plus at 
school or in colleges FE toking 
n6n-advanced courses. • 

The AMA states it has "long beep 
concerned that current arrangements 
for student support are in fact such as 
to deter young people from continuing 
in education at 16-plus". 


Education awards, it says, are "con- 
fusing and inconsistent". This leads to 
“a combination of hardship and admi- 
nistrative confusion which sometimes 
borders on the absurd. 

The AMA also calls for the Govern- 
ment to look again ut the “2 1 -hour” 
rule which disqualifies youns people 
from claiming supplementary benefit if 
they study for more than a set time 
each week. 

The rule is designed to prevent 
full-time students from adding to their 
grunts with supplementary benefit. 
But the association says It Is concerned 
about the "limiting effects’' the rule 
has on young people's educational 


opportunities. 

The regulations by which there is a 
qualifying period for the 21-hour rule 


seriously disadvantage summer leav- 
ers, who may have to wait up to 15 
months before they cun enrol for a 
September FE course, the association 
says. 

The qualifying period also leads to a 
luck ot continuity between courses 
followed in the qualifying period and 
during the 21-hour period. 

Among qther points, the AMA 
urges the Government to reconsider its 
policy towards Easter school leavers, 
under present regulations they arc not 
allowed to claim supplementary be- 
nefit until September. 

The AMA * evidence also draws 
attention to the fnct that young people 
are liable to have their benefits with- 
drawn if they go abroad on an educa- 
tional visit. ' 


Lecturers condemn proposed change 
to tenure as threat to freedom 


University lecturers have condemned 
the Government’s decision, 
announced last week, to limit by law 
the “job for life" tenure they have 
traditionally enjoyed. 

Miss Diana Warwick, general 
secretaw of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, said she could not see 
how academic freedom could be en- 
sured without tenure. • “Individuals 
who do not to? the line will be 
vulnerable to outside .interference," 
she said, “and lecturers could be 
sacked for holding unpopular views." 

But Sir KcitH Joseph, the Education 
Secretary, emphasized in a letter to 
vice-chancellors three months ago thal 
he did not want the change to create 
any threat to academic freedom- The 


procedures necessary to achieve that 
aim, welcomed by vice-chancellors, 
will be high on the list of issues they 
will discuss with him in the autumn. 

Sir Keith’s plan is to use legislation 
to set up commissioners with the 
power to change each university's 
statutes so that It can terminate 
academics' appointments "for reasons 
of redundancy or financial exigency". 
Once they had done the job, the Act 
would disappear from the statute book 
while the statutes would continue. 

The universities consider that pre- 
ferable to establishing a body of gener- 
al law for them which, they feel, would 
carry the danger of central control and 
loss of academic freedom. 

Another pofrtt 'the commissioners 


could be empowered to insert into 
university statutes would be the dis- 
missal of staff who had failed to 

P erform their duties satisfactorily. 

bis ground for sacking academics was 
suggested by the vjce-chancellors 
themselves in a discussipn document 
two years ago and Sir Keith is anxious 
to revive discussion of it; 

Also on the agenda for meetings this 


autumn - although it may not be 
included in the legislation - is a change 
in the probationary arrangements for 


academics. The vice-chancellors sug- 
gested that new entrants to the profes- 
sion should be given “une stab fished. 
, appointments" foi a fixed period of up 
to eight years, after which they would 
be' eligible for nn established post. 


Cliff-top college losing grip on financial base 


JixihfcL.^ 0 e ® c *' the international 
' h ,? t7T l Co N e 8 e perched precariotis- 
tWi/.r ®°bthAVal« cliffs, 'is finding 
, fjQ^ 5 financial base is equally preca-; 

'fe^.^We vyas founded by Lord 
Jg**. to. further worlo peace 
pic* a ^Jf a| Wlng, but now its princi- 
torJjE 6 threatened by lack of funds, 
' Stuart ' S th* head, Mr Andrew 

‘ can be. found, 

atriSk^ytll have to start taking 


by Hilary Wllce 

Worldwide inflation, government year, and the numbers from West 
deteriorating ex-: Germany and JBpan were also down. 


sttoUi:^ mn nave to start taking 
'■OmbU? on merit, but because 
■W'RiS! can' afford the fees* he 
afe 0 dy number of people 
•b4 ! SSJL torn « "ere, but We do not 

faSlri one of those Intema- 
ofr the -sons- of- Oil 


want b, uui wc uu uu i 

fail" ISSS75 one of those intern* 

'fuU efi the -sons- of- oil 

, not background." 


> Worldwide inflation, .government 
spending cut? and deteriorating ex- : 
change rates hove all hit the colfege s 
unique method of funding students For 
its two-year course. 

Students are selected for the college 
and funded by a network of volunteer 
national committees. A committee 
selecting four students from 200 appli- 
cants would now need (o raise about 
£50.000 a year to cover administration 
and scholarship costs. Mr Stuarte«- 
mated. In some deMMM 

ing exchang rates made these figures 

TsarSu. aw™. !*«* 

and Malaysia had “temporarily, we 


Germany and Japan were also down. 
British students were affected by re- 
ductions in local education authority 
grants. : 

A further threat to the college is the 
winding up of au EEC scheme to give 
scholarships to students from the third 
world. This scheme has funded about 
eight students a year over the past 10 
years at Atlantic College. 

The college is funded by money 
from the Mountbmten Memorial 
Trust, from individual and corporate 
donations, and from parental con- 
tributions. 

“Unfortunately we do have same- 


the matter is that we arc part, of the 
general attempt to create a better 
world which depends on practical aid." 

The college was trying to raise funds 
from its friends and supporters, he 
said. It ulso hoped to benefit from a 
central endowment fund being plan- 
ned by the international boura of the 
United World Colleges. The other five 
colleges in the group were funded on n 
different basis Troin Atlantic College, 
Mr Stuart feaid. and Atlantic College 
was likely to benefit most at firsl from 
such n move.- 

In an article in the current issue of 
Atlantic College News, he writes that 
the cost of establishing Atlantic Col- 
lege on a permanent basis would he 
less than one ict fighter, “and there is 
' no doubt whicn of tne twtf lias a greater 


spends twice as much as any of the 
other six countries (2.2 per cent of 
GNP). It is followed by the Nether- 
lands and then the UK, which spends 
1.2 per cent of GNP. 

Britain, however, is one of only two 
countries (Italy is the other) to operate 
asystem of grams only; most ofttic rest 
operate a mixed system of grants and 
loans, while in Japan the system is 
based entirely on loam. 

In 1979, the UK spent on support 

? er student six times as much as 
ranee, 28 limes as much as Italy, five 
times as much as West Germany and 
1 1 times as much as the United States. 

If spending on student support is 
excluded, British spending on higher 
education falls to 0.9 per cent of GNP. 

Participation by women in higher 
education is relatively low In the UK. in 
terms of overall enrolments, but at 
nbuut the middle of the range for first 
degree and postgraduate courses. 

“International Statistical Comparisons 
in Higher Education", DES statistical, 
bulletin 9/H4. available from the De- 
partment's statistics brunch, Elizabeth 
House. York Road, London SE1 7PH. 
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Dabby Robson . . . Allure hopes 

Schools FA 
to boycott 
‘star’ training 
scheme 

by Bert Lodge 

The English Schools Football Associa- 
tion is to boycott the official opening of 
the FA’s national school for boy- 
superstars. 

Nor will any of the 25 fourteen-year- 
olds already selected for the school 
qualify automatically for the England 
under-15 side, Mr Don Palmer, a 
former chairman of the association, 
said this week. "And they will certainly 
not be eligible to play for the day 
school they btc to attend, nor the 
county side, Fot the simple renson that 
we have not recognized the FA's 
school," he added. 

The school . which is to be opened on 
September 4, will be based at the 
Sports Council's National Sports Cen- 
tre at Lilleshail. Shropshire, Hie first 
intake of boys will spend two years at 
tlti: school and will be joined- by a 
further 15 next year and the year After. 
Then the experiment will be reviewed. 

During their years at Liilcshnll the 
boys will be bussed to Id sail School, a 
comprehensive eight miles away. L. 
their academic lessons. One afternoon 
a week wjil be devoted to coaching at 
Lilleshail. 

The school is the brainchild of the 
England team manager, Mr Bobhy 
Robson, who hopes it will produce a 
World Cup winning team of the future. 

Representatives of the main teacher 
unions wifi meet in September to 
produce a joint statement on the 
school, l ire National Association of 
Head Teachers has already met ESFA 
officials and pledged support in their 
opposition to the scheme, particularly 


us guinea pig nature . 

Although no schoolboy cun sign 
associated forms for a professional 


pccte^from^he United States this OK'," Mr Stuart said. “The truth of impact on international relations". 


club without the consent of his head- 
teacher. the NAHT has heard of 
13-ycar-olds being nominated for the 
national school by tnlent. scouts and 
weekend league secretaries without, 
the head's knowledge. 
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NAFE: Fresh claims of subversion and bid to strengthen ‘alternative report . Mike Durham reports 

MSC approaches branded City council chiefs urge 

as new move to break unify Jff 

Metropolitan Au- MflBBPff? 1 !!!! 1 . 1 .-. i iuitf 


Local education authorities have ac- 
cused Manpower Services Commis- 
sion officials of trying ro -subvert" the 
united l.e.a. from against die Govern- 
nent's White Paper Training For Jobs. 
following approaches to individual 
chief education officers. 

CEOs in a number of London 
boroughs and shire counties have been 
contacted by MSC regional managers, 
ostensibly lor “question-and-answcr" 
sessions on the Government plan that 
the MSC should control one auarter ot 
funds for non-advanced work-related 
further education. At present this 
money is allocated by local education 
authorities. 

But Mrs Nicole Harrison, chairman 
of the Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities' education committee, has 
written to CEOs warning them to 
handle invitations for informal discus- 
sions with MSC officials "as carefully 
as possible". 

A number of shire counties belong- 
ing to the Association of County 
Councils have also been advised not to 
become involved in unything that 
could be taken as local “negotiations" 
on the issue. 

Both local authority associations are 
worried that such discussions could be 
construed as a breach of the joint 

Sixth-form girls attending a week's 
course at Aston University learn what 
being an engineer Is all about. More 
than 400 girls will be attending such 
INSIGHT courses, run by the En- 
gbteerlng Industry Training Board, at 
a dozen universities, this summer. 

The courses form part of WISE *84, 
the promotional year being run by the 
Equal Opportunities Commission and 
the Engineering Council, to encourage 
more girls to specfnlfze in science and 
technology. 

The promotion has had an enormous 
response, with hundreds of events 
la king place In schools add colleges. 

At a recent London conference Ms 
Linda Carr, the principal education 
officer of the Equal Opportunities 
Commission, said that wise was raising 
many basic questions. 

Among them were whether Industry 
was willing to adapt to having many 
more women In (be workforce! whether 
the current emphasis on science and 
technology devalued women's language 
and communication skills. 


agreement not to enter talks over the 
White Paper. 

Twowecksagoat the Council of Local 
Education Authorities conference the 
l.e.a.s pledged to continue their uni- 
fied opposition to the Government's 
proposals. 

The authorities which have been 
approached by MSC officials include a 
number of the outer London l.e.a.s 
and Kent, Essex, Lincolnshire. Hum- 
berside. Buckinghamshire. Hertford- 
shire and Hampshire. 

So far it is understood that no 
authority has token up the offer of 
locnl discussions on Training for Jobs. 

At its meeting on Julv 26. the MSC 
agreed to authorize the Commission’s 
managers to seek interviews with chief 
education officers to tell them their 
"indicative allocations" of cosh for 
1985-86 if they collaborate in the 
Government-inspired programme. 

The local authority associations 
understood that the M!»C commission- 
ers also intended the meetings to serve 
as “question-and-nnswer" sessions at 
which MSC officials would pass on 
relevant information to the CEOs. 

But in her letter to AMA members 
Mrs Harrison writes: "That is not how 
things have turned out." She adds: 
“The contacts have been cagey - to put 
it politely - about the purpose of the 


meetings 
of ‘‘eoinf 


She accuses MSC officials 


of “going well beyond what the Com- 
mission agreed." 

The AMA declined to name the 
urban l.e.a.s which had already re- 
ceived invitations for talks from MSC 
managers, or how many - if any - had 
accepted. 

Mr Gordon Cunningham, the Asso- 
ciation of County Councils' education 
secretary, is not giving any specific 
advice to l.e.a.s on the issue. 

He said: “A number of l.e.a.s have 
phoned me to say they have been 
approached. Half arc saying it's a 
difficult issue and the other naif arc 
saying that if the MSC want to come, 
they will listen. We don't feel wc need 
to give them any advice." 

A spokesman for the MSC claimed 
that Mrs Harrison's allegations were 
untrue. The spokesman said: "Our 
chairman actually said that regional 
directors of the 'MSC would be in- 
structed to inform l.e.a.s of the pro- 
visional allocations which might be 
available to them. 

"They were not asked to enter into 
negotiations. The chairman went out 
of nis way to make it clear that they 
were not to use this occasion for 
broader negotiations or use it as a 
platform. 


The Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities hns called on l.c.n. officers to 
help with its “alternative report" on 
work-related non advanced further 
education. 

The association wns committed at 
the CLEA conference last month to 
work on its own review on NAFE in 
answer to the Government White 
Paper Training for Jobs. 

But so far tncrc is no indication 
whether the AMA will be joined in the 
exercise by the Conservative-control- 
led Association of County Councils, or 
what shape the "alternative report" 
will take. 

The proposal to Government de- 
partments, including the DES and the 
Department of Employment, to join in 
the exercise is still on the table. In the 
letter to local authority chairmen 
Mrs Nicole Harrison, AMA 
education committee chairman, 
appeals to l.e.a. officers to help 
produce the report in the autumn. 

She says: ‘Tm not at this stage 
asking for firm commitments or even 
definite periods of time, but 1 am 
concerned that, if the AMA is to go 
ahead with a quick and businesslike 
review . . . we shall need to call upon 
rhe resources of our member l.e.a.s." 

Mr Bob Morris. AMA education 
officer, states in an accompanying 
letter to CEOs that the idea is to 
involve education officers with 


is 





Tom King . . . pre-empt Initiative | 

appropriate expertise “to work up > 
really professional report." , 
He adds: “We will be following up 
my chairman's request as soon as ve 
have had discussion with the ACCisJ 
once the AMA education commlfltt 
has decided the precise format of ihe 
response. 

“One essential aim. though, is quilt 
clear: to produce a sound and wdl- 
thought-out document to contrast nidi 
the limited amount of work »hkt 
MSC has been able to achieve." 

Mr Morris later told the The T£J: 
“We know the shape of what wenfll 
do. Now we are exploring thewaph 
which it could be done. 

The AMA lias already written tote 
ACC asking for their cooperation in 
the "alternative report" . implied talk 
joint agreement on the response tout 
Government's White Paper a ik 
CLEA conference. 

Mr Gordon Cunninthum. ACC 
education secretary, said the ANVKv 
proposals would be put to the All 
education committee in Septembci- 
“I have heard from the AMA aw 
will put U to membera in Sepicnw 
and see whnt they say. I P er **5 
have reservations about doingaicsw* 
if the White Paper is going 
implemented at the same time, 
sold. j 


"It nil depends on what sort oj 
review we were doing. At the tiwnw 
it's jumping a lot offence*- 
Fears arc growing that MrTJ 
King, Employment 
pre-einnt the initiative by ins ,r g 
the M$C to implement the 

1 "CIV’ Morris said ^ 
move by Mr King mightbc 
Rut it would not prevent i tne 
from currying out its ““P* 
report. 
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SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS 

Mr Patrick Hand, deputy head oi Beckford 

C rimary school, northwest London, to be 
aad of Hew End primary school, 

' Hampstead. 

Mrs Anns Hennessey, who has taught in 
schools In Leicestershire and London, to be 
head of Miles Coverdale primary school, 
west London. . 

Mr Paul GouMen second master at - •- 
Samuel Rhodes school, Islington, to be head 
of Manoripead School, south-east London. 

MrTI m dlllhamj, heqddfBfeucestet.'. ■ . 
tvydflteprir^ry^hobt.Tir^n^El . 

ADMINISTRATIVE APPOINTMENTS . ■ 

.Dr David Harrleqn.vta^hqricellorofthe 
: ltotv6rslty of Keela and vlfo-dianqelldr 
, designate of the University of Exeter; tg be 
chairman of the Universities Cental Council 
on Admissions (UCCA) In succession fo Dr 
. Harry Kay, vlce-chaniCDbr of Exeter, who Is 
■; retiring v. - y ■ 

; ;Njr Nicholas Hi niton, director of the . 

- ; National Council for Voluntary OrutMfcetions 
- , to be Director General of the Save the. 
Oilldren Fund on the retirement of Mr John 
Cdtoberfn January. : . ■ ... ■ ; 


Association for Remedial Education and the 



Anne Henppsqdy , , v . 


Au&r$l24~27- l v; • ' • 

Joint National Conference o( the Notarial 

• ’ • ■* . ' • . .1 * ; • *' j . - •. ;.•> •. * 


. focus on classroom activities with particular 
reference to pupils with leamingdffflculties 
In the ordinary school. Guest speakers 
Include Professor Kleber. OetaHsfrom 
Robert Maxwell, Dean Education Centre, 
Balford Road, Edinburgh EH43DS. 

September 13^15 

. Three-day conference at Manchester 
, , - Polytechnic on Women’s Writing offering . 

■ plenary sessions, workshops and evening 
• entertalnrnertt.f%rt|clpants delude Torll 
Mot Margaretta D"Arcy and Angela Carter,. 
Details from Su Fumlss, Department of • 
English, Manchester Polytechnic, All Saints, 

, Manchester M 15 6BH. 

September 14*16 . ; • ; 

Politics Association conference at the City 
of Lh^rpopi College of Higher. Education, ■ 
Prwcot, Merseyside. Speakers include ; 
Robert Dunn, MP, Keva COofobs, David : ; 

-■ TJsnvdr. Professor Peter WaWnjrforiVfnd " 

' . John Bdmdge^Detallsfiom G l Prout) ' 

■ ,yfc*«*ia[rrnan, Politics Association/ 14 

■ Cf^.Strood, Rochester, Kent 

ME22RL. Full residential frqe for member 
£48 [non-members £50). Closing date for . 
educations September V, - " 

: September t£-16 ■ . . 

^NaitonejfesocfaMon for- Pastora! Care U\ 

■ JwcatlOT.^cqrxjhatlonal study 


conference at Hatfield Polytechnic on 
“Motivating Pupils’. Key sneakers are Gerry 
Davis, Carol Dweck and Michael Marland. 
Details from the NAPCE National Secretary, 
Peter Maher, Langdon School, Sussex Road, 
East Ham, London E6 2PS. 


EVENTS 


. $eptembw3 

A question and answer session for sfxth- 




Com/mmfly 


. polytechnic In October 1985. A panel of 
• experts wlllglve advice on filling In UCCA 
forms, etc The event, organised by Bob • 

' Finch, Id’s Schools Liaison Officer, will be 
held In the Methven Room, CBI, Centrepolnt 
from 5 pm to 7.30 pm; Admission Is free but 
by ticket only from Bob Finch, IQ. Group 
Personnel Department, PO Box 6, 

Bessemer Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 
AL71HD. ■ .. . : • ■ 

October26-27 ... 

An exhibition of educational software 
organised by the Independent Schools: • 
Microelectronics Centre at Dulwich College, 
»uth London. The exhibition will be open to 
Fjteflchers, but not to children. Details from 
. ISMEC, Westminster College, North 1 
Hlnksey, Oxford. - * , 

Commonwealth Institute 
Three exhibitions In the Focus on Africa 
programme: NlgerlanTextlles until October 
1 . Art from Sierra Leone until August 30 and 
Afro Caribbean Art In Britain until 
September 5. Details from the Institute. 
Kensington High street. London W8 SRQ. 

r'l . i - i > . . . - i »-..*» i*-r 


start adln September; ism. ^ 

the 30 pi|rtpro|ectsteawtebl fl 
Programme Information Office 
Square Amttiorlx 32, B - 1 WO- bJJ 
summary of the ©xpertBnce^n^^rts. 
first programme on 
Girls and Transition available from w 
address. • . 

examplestrfa talWng bookan^^^ , 


sssiis? 

Road, London NWlL . . 

childminder published^ tn0Na^ 58SfJ tji, 
ChildmlmllngAs^lat^J^^f 

•sSSsa#® 

SfSaT':: 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


‘Worth gaun a mile tae see’ 


Willis Pickard previews the Edinburgh Festival 


T he thirty-eighth Edinburgh 
Festival will be the first under 
the direction of Frank Dunlop 
and the first since the city 
passed into the hands of & Labour 
administration. There is a fortuitous 
but fortunate link between these two 
facts. 

The labour council when it took 
office after the district elections in May 
made clear that the Festival would 
have to cast off its dlitc image if it was 
gplog to continue to be financed by the 
city, its principal backer. But Mr 
Dunlop had made clear last year, as 
soon as he took over the directorship 
from John Drummond, that populariz- 
ing the Festival - like popularizing 
theatre, his previous interest - would 
be uppermost in his mind. 

True, a glance at the Festival prog- 
ramme would not indicate evidence of 
either the council's or Mr Dunlop's 
preoccupation. In the first case Labour 
has not had time to make its presence 
felt over a programme largely devised 
months ago. And Mr Dunlop does not 
confuse popularizing with reducing 
standards. 

He is bringing exponents ofChinese 
kite art, who will help people to make 
their own kites. There will be hot air 
balloons to celebrate the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first manned 
flight In Britain. And as in recent years 
there will be fireworks in Princes 
Street Oardens to accompany Hand- 
el's fireworks music. 

. But Mr Dunlop would probably 
i rather point to the principal Festival 
exhibition as evidence of an event that 
should attract those who might shy 
away from the -morning chamber- 
I mus ic recitals in the Queen’s Hall. 

1 The Royal Scottish Museum wijl be 
housing treasures from the Smith- 
sonian Institution In Washington, 
j often described as the “attic of Amer- 
! lca "- The treasures will range from 
paintings to a moon buggy and will be 
“on only in Edinburgh, 
j Mr Dunlop’s background is in 
theatre, traditionally the weakest part 
of the Festival programme. He seeks 
to remedy that by bringing the Berliner 
Losembie with Brecht’s Galileo, 
wltlei and with Scenes from Faust. 
fficre is a Samuel Becket season, the 
Negro Ensemble Company from the 
United Slates, the Black Light Theatre 
°> naguo and, from closer to home, a 
jvival of the Satire of the Three 

la Rrst P crfon ned in Edinburgh 
jj 1554, famously recreated by Tyrone 
uuihiie in the second year of the 
festival, and a comic allegory which 
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Basic Space, Scotland’s contemporary dance company, will perform a new work by Jane Dudley, vice-principal of (he London 
School of Contemporary Dance. “The Strange Disease” deals with the fate of a Japanese village whose inhabitants were 
mysteriously poisoned. 


‘There are several venues, 
like the Assembly Rooms 
in George Street, where 
enterprising impresarios 
are mounting what adds up 
to festivals in their own 
right* . 


a Japanese village whose inhabitants were 



The moat spectacular event of the 
Festival: Each year the Scottish Cham- 
ber Orchestra gives an outdoor per- 
formance of Handel’s “Music for the 
Royal Fireworks” against tho backdrop 
of the Castle battlements 

need not deter those unfamiliar with 
the middle Scots in which it is written. 

If theatre is strong. Mr Dunlop s 
weak point is in opera, usually the 
centrepiece of the Festival. Washing- 
ton Opera is doing four performances 
of Meriotti’s The Telephone and . 77ic 
Medium and Scottish Opera t^ee 
nights of Cavalli’s Orion.' The pros- 


pects for dance are richer - Nurcyev 
and Paris Opera Ballet with a corn- 
media deiVarte programme , the 
Komische Opera Ballet of Beilin and. 
exotically, two performances by the 
Royal Thai Ballet. 

And so to music: the Pilharmonia 
Orchestra under Riccanlo Muti will 
open the Festival on Sunday when the 
programme includes Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater". The Boston Symphony and 
the Royal Philharmonic are back in 
Edinburgh, but among the less familiar 
visitors will be the Australian Youth 
Orchestra, comprising players aged 
from 15 to 23 and hailed as one of the 
finest youth orchestras in the world. A 
scries of concerts, ranging from cham- 
ber music to modem jazz, will accom- 
pany the Smithsoflinn exhibition. 

For many visitors - and Edinburgh 
citizens- the Festival is more about the 
cornucopia of the Fringe than about 
the "official" events. To shun the latter 
in favour of hard seats in church halls 
would be foolish, but there is no doubt 
that diligent attendance at "official’' 
events becomes expensive. 

The difference between Fringe 
prices and "offidal" ones can, however. 1 
be exaggerated, os can the supposed 
distinction between professional and 
amateur. A large part of the Fringe 
nowadays is professional. Indeed there 
. are several venues, like the Assembly 
Rooms in George Street, where enter- 
prising impresarios are mounting what 
. adds up to festivals in their own right. 

.The. university grpups in their, 
obscure halls with one eye on the 
feared approach of the fi remaster and 
the other searching hopefully for the 
Fleet Street critic are nowadays in a 
- minority although the faithful groups 
from Oxford, Cambridge. Bristol and 
elsewhere -draw their loyal audiences 
year by year, especially to the late- 
night revueS which remain a ipainstay 
of the Fringe and the rival merits of 
which are keenly debated as much by 
middle-class Edinburgh as by the visi- 
tors. 

The size of the Fringe is legendary. 
The programme, listing 80ti items, 
demands excgctical scrutiny and in- 
evitably leads to pot-luck choices en- 
ding in disillusionment or excitement 
at discovering for yourself an unsung 
talent. 

U will cost £2 to find out what the 
Madrasa al Inglizia al Haditha of 
Kuwait makes of The Taming, turning 
Shakespeare's comedy into a tragedy. 
(“Superb”, said Kuwait television.) 
The Nice People are bn at Edinburgh's 


main psychiatric hospital, and the 
Hank Wangford Band claims that "raw 
sincerity, white man’s blues and a 
mournful madness lurk in the Wang- 
ford toppling or country icons’’. 

It seems, however, that the law of 
supply and demand is working for the 
Fringe if not always for Mrs Thatcher's 
Cabinet. There arc slightly fewer items 
this year than last, and 1982 remains 


the biggest Fringe so far. Another 
change is in the location of shows. 

Gradually concentration on the city 
centre is ending. More groups arc 
moving to suburban locations, anti- 
cipating perhaps what Frank Dunlop 
would like to do with some "official" 
events which, he feels, could lie more 
acceptable to local people ff they were 
taken nut to the housing aren. A 
further move to beyond (he city, 
turning the Edinburgh Festival into 
one embracing other parts of Scotland . 
could be a future further step, at least 
for the Fringe. 

Finally, is there any secret held by 
long-time Edinburgh residents of how 
to tackle the Festival, apart from 
renting out your house and going off to 
North Berwick for the three weeks? 
The answer is. yes. 

To find out what is good on the 
Fringe, ruud the reviews in the daily 
papers, study which companies tire 
being given the weekly batch of 
“Fringe Fiist" awards, hang about the 
cafes and bars at the Fringe Club. 
Traverse Theatre. Assembly Rooms, 
study the Fringe programme as you 
might a racing paper, avoid shows 
which specialize in witty entries in the 
programme (there is a direct rela- 
tionship between jokey copywriting 
and thin scriptwriting) and. in the end. 
play your own hunches. 

Make sure .too, that you avoid a 
false distinction between the official 
Festival and the Fringe. They comple- 
ment each other. Indeed, the Chil- 
dren's Music Theatre is appearing in 
both. And remember, too. the other 
festival ... of youth orchestras, jazz, 
film. Plus endless free exhibitions 
which are. as the title of one claims, 
“worth gaurt a mile tee see". 


The price of your ticket 
only helps pay 
for what you see 


jp:;» 




Did you know that for most All this not only helps to 

professional theatre productions, ensure that ticket prices remain 
musical performances and other arts reasonable, but also enables theatres, 
events in Scotland, box office Income concert halls, ^tileries and arts 
often covers less than half the costs centres to give enjoyment to 


that have to be met? 

You pay your share, but 
others need to put In a significant 
contribution as well. 

The Scottish Arts Council 
and local authorities around the 
country play an Important part In 


residents and visitors, and 
employment to many talented and 
skilled Individuals. 

Each year, the Scottish Arts 
Coundl assists more than 1,000 arts 
organisations, artists, performers and 
promoters throughout Scotland by 


this. Using a tiny proportion of taxes giving financial support, advice and 
and rates they together with the encouragement, 

generous help of business sponsors We all have a share In the 

and others, make up the difference, arts In Scotland. 

Scottish J%rts Council 










Safety of bandsaw and 
wiring gives rise to worry 


SnTeiy standards, including a bandsaw 
without a safely guard which fentured 


in a photograph in Ihe school prospec- 
tus. worried HM Inspectors when they 
visited Howsham Hall Preparatory 


School, York. 

The Inspectors were also concerned 
incur the standards of safety in dormi- 
tories. classrooms, lavatories and u 
chemistry laboratory. 

The school, an independent prep 
school with 68 pupils in the 5 to l J age 
ranee, is in a Jacobean mansion stand- 
ing in 22 acres of grounds close to the 
River Derwent. 

The Inspectors pointed out that the 
bandsaw in the photograph in ihe 
school's prospectus had no safety 
guard, and was being operated by a 
pupil without goggles or protective 
clothing. 

In the picture, a second pupil was 
standing nearby similarly unprotected, 
and there appeared to be no adult 
supervision. Another photograph in 
the prospectus showed pupils driving a 
tractor. 

The Inspectors found thnt the band- 
saw was still in the school on i heir visit, 
and still lacked a safety guard. 


Other safety aspects throughout the 
school gave nse to concern, including 
the electrical wiring. 

Light switches were in poor condi- 
tion, and badly fixed to the walls in 
dormitories, classrooms and a private 
study room. Power points were loose 
and cables insecure. 

The headmaster and his sons had 
promised to ensure that rewiring took 
place during the school holidays. 

Chemical reagents in the school 
la boratory were not locked awa y . 

HMI 


HMI reports are available free of 
charge from the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, Publications De- 
spatch Centre, Honeypot Lane, Stan- 
more, Middlesex HA7 1AZ. Also 
available from l.e.a.s. 


Previous HMI visits in 1980 and 1983 
had already drawn attention to this ! 
problem, but nothing had been done . 1 

In the boys' urinals the standard of 
hygiene was not satisfactory. Roller 
towels were a potential source of 
ill-health. 

Fire safety also seriously worried the 
Inspectors. The school had already 
been served with a notice of complaint 
requiring standards to be improved, 
but nothing had been done when the 
Inspectors visited. 

The school's standards of teaching 
also came in for criticism. The educa- 
tion of the younger children needed to 
be given “more searching and detailed 
consideration" to meet their needs and 
experience, the Inspectors said. 

The small number of girls in the 
school created an imbalance, especial- 
ly in PE classes. Clear policy decisions 
needed to be taken over the welfare of 
girls, especially as the number might 
be reduced even further. 

Pupils were polite, friendly and 
well-motivated. But the school lacked 
a coherent statement of its curriculum 
and this had an adverse effect on lesson 
planning and standards of work. 



Praise for special needs integration 


Schools arc generally poorly informed 
about their responsibilities for special 
education under the 1981 Act. accord- 
ing to the Inspectorate. 

But primary schools in Wales have 
usually succeeded in integrating chil- 
dren with special education needs into 
schools, the Inspectors found. 

In a Survey of Provision for Special 


Educational Needs in the Ordinary 
School (Primary) in Wales, the Inspec- 
tors say schools established a good 
ethos towards special pupils in social 
terms. 

School work was less successful. 
More differentiation of learning was 
needed to meet needs and ability - 

In a separate survey of Special units 


for Pupils with Moderate Learning 
Difficulty in Gwent , the Inspectors 
found that most units were an integral 
part of the school. 

The Inspectors visited junior schools 
in the 7 to 1 1 flge group. “The general 
acceptance and approval of Ihe work 
of the units is a hopeful sign for future 
development," they say. 


| Support programme urged for CDT, 

Stronger 
craft policy 
suggested 

The nature and quality of craft, design 
and technology courses in Lancashire 
schools gives rise to concern among 
HM Inspectors. 

The Inspectorate reports: “Lan- 
cashire faces many problems in this 
area of the school curriculum. Some 
arc historical but there are current 
problems of inadequate resourcing, 
staff development and curriculum de- 
velopment. 1 ' 

Tne problems arc not confined to 
teachers, but have implications for 
headteachers, post-16 college lectur- 


Courses 
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A private family-run school founded 
by its headmaster more than 50 years 
ago won praise from HM Inspectors. 

Dumbarton House School, Swansea, 
was opened in 1923 to provide a 
Christian-based education to pupils 
who failed to reach grammar school. It 
is still owned and run by the same 
headmaster. 

The Inspectors say the school's con- 
tinuity of leadership hai maintained a 
clear philosophy, while it has also 
responded to change. 

Despite the limitations imposed by 
Us buildings and resources, tnc school 
is generally realizing its aims and 
worked well ris a community. 

■ The arrangements for getting nearly 
800 pupils daily on and oft school buses 
come mi for criticism at St Richard 
Gwyn RC High School, Clwyd. 

Buses approach the school from two 
different directions, meeting on a 
corner outside. Loading and parking 


bays are not sufficient, the Inspectors 
sqjd. 

Piipils have to cross a busy road In 
the face of oncoming cars with res- 
tricted view. “Only the enre of the stuff 
and the good roau sense of the pupils" 
has prevented an nccidcnt so fur, they 
say. 

Despite some overcrowding prob- 
lems and the difficulties or u wide 
catchment nrcu, the Inspectors prnisc 
the school for its pastoral care system 
and the flexibility of its curriculum. 
Reports were also published on Um- 
ber Voluntary Primary School, 
Ruthin, Clwyd; Ccta Hcngocd Coin- 

? rehenslvc School, Wcsl Glamorgan; 

sgol Y Moclwyn, Blaenau Ffestiniog 
and on environmental studies in some 
Mid-Glamorgan primary schools. 

Copies of the reports are obtainable 
from: the Education Department, 
Welsh Office, Cnthays Park, Cardiff, 
CF1 3NQ. 
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A case of few faiths 


A number of schodls iri Dyfed, Wales 
art criticized by HM Inspectors for not . 
including a variety of faiths In their 
religious education stlUabus. . 

Inspectors . visited i 19 primary 
Schools in. the, -county. . While they 


jctorS.visItec 


found only a small number of .teachers 
who refused to teach the subject, onl 


others less forturiate than themselves. " 
At the same tinie too many schools 
failed to appreciate the dangers of 
identifying religious ^education loo 
closely with moral education. 

"Few schools envisage a programme 
of religious education which takes into 
cultures ,aod beliefs other than 


THE TIMES EDUC ATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 1p| ," 


orsu imd the l.c.a., the report stauc 
The Inspectors found an uro* 
need for more in-servicc training L 
;i clear policy. This should i££ 
training for teachers already teachini 
woodwork, metalwork anti technid 
drawing. 

They suggest founding a com 
destgu centre where good examples j 
work could be put on display to brio 
both touchers and pupils. More CDT 
reference material should be houseda 
existing teachers' centres. 

When resources allowed, a pm* 
ramme of support for CDT leachin 
should be implemented. The wtrt 
could be developed through local n»- 
riculum groups, advisers, and inter- 
school links. 

More technician assistance would be 
welcome and release teachers for cur- 
riculum development work. Amah 
other points, supplies should bt 
bought centrally, and a clear policy os 
pupils' sales money found. 

The survey was based on 16 mixed 
and single sex secondary schools. 
Although the problems existed, some 
of the schools CDT work was exes y 
plaiv, the Inspectors said. 

More than lip service should be paid 
to interdisciplinary studies in Maridw 
Studies Diplomas offered by the Tech- 
nical Education Council, the Inspeo 
tors found. 

“It is not good enough to relegate 
this work tolong evening sessions ii 
barren classrooms, as happens non in 
some colleges," Inspectors say alter 
visiting centres in five l.e.a.s. 

The work is intended to improve 
understanding of differing roles on 
board a ship, to lay the foundations oi 
good working relations at sea. 

Courses for unemployed adults laid 
on by the Workers' Educational As » 
ciation do much to restore the sell- 
esteem of the recently sacked, the 
Inspectorate found. It was important 
that the quality of the education wasof 
the highest possible standard. Count 
objectives and activities needed to be 
made more explicit to teachers, m 
the needs of students and groups kept 
under review. I 
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M Chevtaement . . . Interventionist 

UNICEF 
links up 
for welfare 
programme 


CHINA 


1 The United Nations Children's Fund is 
to run a five-year Joint programme 
with the Chinese Government to 
promote children's education, health 
and welfare. 

/J 1 * Fund has allocated $H)m 
[li bm) to the programme, which is 
yP'tostart next year and is the largest 
UNICEF has undertaken in China 
*** opening an office in Peking in 
W 8 Q. A priority will be to Improve the 
prospects of child survival in China- 
Compared with some other coun- 
roes in Asia an d Africa, perinatal 
"“rtalliy in China is low - between 30 
I per 1.000 children aged under 
year in the countryside, and 
«‘ween 15 and 20 in the cities- thanks 
ro intensive campaigns of disease era- 
since Ihe communist takeover 
w 1949. Before then, China accounted 

raortXy 1Cr0 * **** worl ^ s ,0,a J infam 
The programme is taking place os 


tTwi^ c S nc ’ cll " d policy itself, soys 
makes it important to 
infants' chances of survival, as 
hFaut 56 P® rcnts Wfi ut to ensure the 
IhJi l nor mal development of 
has n t X; r Eh e programme includes 
health and chi to care education 

innKS? . of y ° un 8 children. 
ia„ ILE F is already carrying out a 
s .tody of China’s only children, 
•Sg w Hl end in 1992. ' 

JteprainimM is also introducing 
' wwattonal projects to inte- 
ejate the disabled 1 Into the community, 
'or the. blind. No official figures 
Srt b k Ui y^ ICEF estimates there 
gwd bp 30 million handicapped 
u jw® under the age of 14 receiving 
or no official help or 

l]?.! ip 0 B rai 5 n me will also endeavour 


ew educational toys and aids 
quality pf pre-schoOl teacher 
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OVERSEAS 


Cat among the pigeons? 


FRANCE 


‘If you don’t make things move in this 
world, then you don't deserve to be 
alive," said M Jean- Pierre Chcvdne- 
ment on a visit to Japan last year. That 
was before he resigned from the super- 
ministry he had created on the 
Japanese Miti model, combining In- 
dustry. Research and Technology. 

He is now Education Minister, and 
the fastest moving objects in the 
gigantic French education system (end 
to be the ministers themselves. M 
Chev&nement's predecessor, M Alain 
Sayary, hung on for three years before 
resigning last month when President 
Francois Mitterrand unceremoniously 

lLa UlnUln am— ...... I \ 


Mary Follain looks at the background of, and 
propects for, the new Education Minister 

adopts the same interventionist radically left wing faction of the French 
approach to the second or third biggest Socialist Party, industry Minister in 
enterprise in the world - France’s 1981 m the age of 42. his Gallic good 

manly centralised education system -it looks were often seen in the French 

wilreome as something of a shock after press and he was tipped as a likely 

softly tactics of M Savary. successor to President Mitterrand until 
The two men arc vastly different in his resignation last year, 
style and character. M Cheviuemcnt is He returns to the government after a 

otten authoritarian and - before his year spent caring for his constituency 


Socialist Party, industry Minister in 
1981 at the age of 42, his Gallic good 


press and he was tipped as a likely 
successor to President Mitterrand until 
his resignation last year. 

He returns to the government after a 


ditched the highly controversial pri- 
vate education Bill after only one 
reading in (he National Assembly. 

M Chevinement resigned from his 
post as Industry Minister partly be- 
cause he disagreed with the new au- 
sterity measures and partly because 
the President publicly accused him of 
meddling in company affairs. If he 


appointment as Industry Minister - m the east of France und vociferously 
was prone to outbursts of temper; criticizing M Mitterrand’s policies. His 
whereas M Savary has always retained return as part of a government closer 
Sphinx-like calm whatever Ihe pro- to the centre than before is a surprise, 
vocation and believes in persuasion President Mitterrand and M 
rather than coercion. Chcv 6 ncmeni have been close allies in 

Jean-Pterre Chev&nement is a pro- the past and despite periodic clashes, 
j . , P re ? t, 8 ,ous teole Nationale M Cnevincment always bounces back . 

d Administration as are most of the The explosive education portfolio is. 

country s key administrators. The son however, one the President seems to 

of primary school teachers he felt out reserve for his rivals rather than his 


of place among the ENA elite and 
wrote a pamphlet criticizing the sys- 
tem. He nas written several books on 


politics and, a former marxist, he is 
co-founder and leading light of a 


however, one the President seems to 
reserve for his rivals rather chan his 
friends. M Mitterrand won the lead- 
ership of the Socialist Party from M 
Savary in 1971 . M Michael R'ocard, the 
present Agriculture Minister and the 
most popular male politician in 


Promising start to the term 


NEW ZEALAND 


Terry Powers on 
Labour’s programme for 
schools 

Early childhood education is likely to 
be the priority area for New Zealand’s 
Labour Government's Education 
Minister, Mr Russell Marshall. 

In an election campaign where the 
major parties generally avoided prom- 
ises which were going to be expensive to 
Implement, an outstanding exception 
was Labour's undertaking to reduee 
class sizes In the first three years of. 
primary schools to a maximum of 20 . 

Falling roles have meant declining 
numbers of the five- to elglit-year-olds 
likely to be affected, and this bos led to 
differences of opinion about exactly 
how many extra teachers will be needed 
to Implement the promise. One reason- 
ably likely guesstimate is 2,500. 

In addition, the new government 
faces pressure from the New Zealand 
Educational Institute, the national 
primary teachers’ union, for more 
attention to be given to remedial read- 


ing programmes. 

Another Issue to be faced early Is 
what to do with (he voune graduates of 
the Kohanga Red, the Maori-lnnguage 
nursery units for three- and four-year- 
old Maoris. About 300 of these units 
were founded by the Maori Affairs 
Department, under the preceding gov- 
ernment In the early 1980s, mainly In 
the northern half of the North Island 
where the Maori population Is densest. 

Increasing numbers of these pupils 
are now ready for primary school, but 
In these the Maori lanaguagc Is used 
little, If at all, even though a handful of 
primary schools were nominated as 
bilingual late In the period of office of 
the previous F.ducation Minister, Mr 
Merv Wellington. 

Another prc-schoo! Issue facing Mr 
Marshall Is a long-standing demand by 
the Kindergarten Teachers Association 
(an organization which Mr Wellington 
publicly declared to be ill-mannered 
and In need of a change of leadership) 
for Improved staffing ratios. But It will 
be surprising If the KTA gets Its way 
quickly from the new government. 

Mr .Marshall comes to his new post 
with personal experience of the class- 


The new curriculum 
fails to improve 
primary standards 


room. The 49-yca r-old Minister was 
trained as s primary teacher at Christ- 
church Teachers* College, and hns 
taught both In primary and secondary 
schools. During this lime he acquired 
a reputation as a radical, becoming 
“the Red Reverend" to his detractors. 
Later he went on to became a Methodist 
Minister. 

He entered Parliament In 1972 nnil 
later become Labour Opposition 
spokesman on education - n post he 
held through the three terns of the 
just-defeated Muldoon Administra- 
tion. Of his new post he has said: “It Is 
true that there is not n great deal of 
money to be spent, but a lot con be done 
with consultation nnd n change of 
direction. n 

Mr Wellington, whose critics often 
attacked him for falling to consult 
teachers and parents, lias chosen not to 
become Opposition education’ spokes- 
man but bas Instead become (he Sha- 
dow health minister. 

The new Opposition education 
spokesman lit Mr Robin Gray, a Scots 
migrant with experience of serving on 
the education com ml I lee of the pre- 
vious Parliament. 








SPAIN 


Sarah-Jane Evans looks 
at the results of a 
national survey 

The new curriculum |o imprbve prim- 
ary school standards is not working, 
according to evidence from a survey bv 
the Education Ministry of 9,000 chil- 
dren in 20 provinces. . . . 

The survey looked at the first two 
years of primary eduction - for six 
and seven-year-olds - and found that 
only 30 per ceqt could list the days of 
tho week gnd moriths of tbe jrepr, on y 
just over half could cope with simple 
reading, nnd only 40 per cent knew 
how to measure objects. . 

The reform of primary schooling 
was brought in three yean .ago by the 
centrist government of the tune Be- 
cause of serious misgivings about the 
existing Basic General Education 
(EOB) course for six to fourteen- 
vear-oids, which had a failure raw of 
30 per cent. The Education Minister 
Jose Maria Maravgll, has condemned 
these reforms as predpilate. q 
T he new curriculum of 1981 laid 
down certain standards which students 
bad to reach at different stages during 
EG 6 . those who Tailed *° P, BS j J LJJ 
end of any of the three cycles *Bifch 
- make up EGB would haVe to do an. 


extra year in that cycle. The end of 
cycle assessment is . the most impor- 
tant, but continuing observation by the 
teacher is also counted. 

The revision of EGB was to be 
followed by a reform of secondary 
educe ; ion, the BachUlerato , and the 
• results of the primary survey are 
obviously a blow to those who have 
been working to reform leaching styles 
and teacher training In the last few 
year?. 

However, the survey comes to a 
different conclusion, saying that "the 
standards are too demanding qr not 
adequately suited to a six or seven- 
„ year-old". 

Nevertheless, the evidence remains 
that while 70 per cent of the children 
surveyed. can do simple addition and 
subtraction, only 53 per cent fully 


\ . . 


France, was a more recent rival in 1981 
presidential elections. He is reported 
to have refused the post of Education 
Minister three times before it was 
offered to M Chcvtncmeni who now 
takes an the almost impossible mission 
of reforming and modernizing the 
entire state system in nddition to 
solving the problem of its relationship 
to the private sector. 

Only two hours after his appoint- 
ment in the ministerial reshuffle which 
had been precipitated by the resigna- 
tion of his predecessor, M Chevenc- 
ment received a delegation from that 
great immovable force in French 
education, the National Education 
Federation - a huge left-wing teachers' 
union which still clings to the Socialist 
dream of a “unified, lay education 
system," despite public opposition - 

The ditched Bill will nave lo be 
re-fashioned if an administrative void 
is to be eschewed. 

Has President Mirrerand set a cat 
among the pigeons? M Chevfrnement's 
appointment was greeted by the 
aggressively right-wing newspaper, Le 
Figaro, as "‘provocation for the private 
schools hierarchy" who, apparently 
undaunted . nrc saying little: "M 
Chcv&ncincm will be judged by his 
actions." 


Ban urged 
on hardline 
rabbi 


understand what they are doing'. In 
reading, 80 per cent can read all the 
•words In a set text , but only S3 per cent 
can read at all fluently. And overall, 
two-thirds of the children can only 


complete 42 per cent of the standard 
tests. 

There is another blow to the govern- 
ment, which has been trying to reg- 
ulate private education and cut back 
on the current, high level of state 
subsidies to private schools. The Sur- 
vey shows significant differences be- 
tween children in private and state 
education. The state-educated chil- 
dren JiaV4 fared iniifch worse, arid the 
survey puts this down to the lower 


ki-lrasn 

Many primary children still struggling 

proportion who have had pre-school 
education, their lower socio-economic, 
status and the generally inferior stan- 
dard of school equipment. The highest 
achievers, though, were found in equal 
proportions in. private - and state 
schools. In general, girls performed 
better than boys in the survey; 

Still, some recent surveys by the 
Ministry Of Culture show that when it 
comes to reading, children perform 
better thon their parents. One in three 
adult Spaniards never read books, 
though they may glance at papers or 
comics. 

The figures are lower for children, 


ISRAEL 


The head of Israel's largest teachers 
union has called for .1 ban on all school 
visits by Rabbi Mcir Kahanc, the head 
of the ultra-nationalist Kach move- 
ment elected to the Knesset in ihe July 
23 General Election. 

Rabbi Kahanc, who immigrated to 
Israel from the United States 13 years 
ago, ran on u ticket of expelling all the 
Arabs from Israel and the occupied 
territories of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip and hnspromised to table a Bill in 
the Knesset in the coming months in 
which the Government will offer 
"compensation’’ to all Arab families 
agreeing to emigrate.. Those who re- 
fuse. he has warned, will be expelled 
by force. 

Jn a cable to the Education Minister, 
Mr Zeular Hammer. In which he de- 
fined Kahane as a “racist'’. Histadrut 
teachers Union Secretary General Mr 
Yitzhak Wclber demanded that Mr 
Hammer close all schools to Rabbi 
Kahane. 

Israeli public figures, including 
Knesset members, are often invited by 
schools lo address class and school 
assemblies. 

Mr Wclber also demanded in his 
telegram that courses be introduced in 
the schools' curriculum focusing on 
racism and its dangers. 

Teaching pupils about Israeli- A rub 
relations - as is done in some school 
programmes - is now no longer suffi- 
cient, he said, and the problem of 
racism must be tackled head on. 

Seminars should be organized to 
train teachers to think about the 
problem and how to teach it. He also 
urged that a joint ministry- teachers 
union committee be set up to seek 
other methods to combat racism. 

' Rabbi Kahane won 25,000 votes, 
mostly from the young and Sephardic 
(oriental Jews) in the July z3 poll, 
giving him and his Knch Movement 
one seat in the 120-senl Knesset. 

Benny Wlorrf-i 


Micros put 
to little use 


JAPAN 


though it is clear that this is because 
they nave to refer to reference books 
ana textbooks For homework. But 24 


percent of children do not own a book, 
except for school textbooks, and 92 per 
cent have never visited a library. 


Computers at e still not widely used In 
Japanese schools dcspllc the country's 
technological reputation. 

Latest statistics show that only 0.3 
per cent of primary schools (36) had 
installed microcomputers by last year. 
For lower secondary schools (12 to 
15-year-olds) the figure fal .8 per cent 
or 194 schools. 

However, for upper secondaries (15 
to 18-ycar-olds) the figure rises sharply 
to 46.5 per cent (2370 schools). 
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A prestigious educational journal pub- 
lished by the Teachers College of 
Columbia University has surprised the 
teaching world in the United States 
with an outspoken attack on the haste 
with which American schools arc turn- 
ing to computers for help in the 
classroom. 

The summer issue of the quarterly 
iournnl, the Teachers College Record, 
is devoted entirely lo the subject of 
computers and claims that professional 
educators have generally been “con- 
spicuously uncritical ” about the role of 
computers in an educational setting. 

Tne overall picture, it says, has been 
one of teachers vying to outdo one 
_nothcr in thinking of new ways to use 
the computer. 

It adds: “Scrambling to lead the van 
of the computer communications re- 
volution in education, American edu- 
cators have made no concerted effort 
to ask at what level, for what purposes, 
and in what ways the computer is 


Computers: pressing 
the button too soon? 


UNITED STATES 


Peter David reports 
on concern about 
classroom technology 

appropriate or inappropriate". 

While none of the eight articles in 
the journal is completely hostile to the 
notion of computers in education, a 


recurring theme is that computers 
introduced at an early age cun help to 
stifle the imagination and creativity of 
school children. 

One contributor, Harriet Cuffaro of 
the Bank Street College of Education, 
argues that “painting* with computer 
graphics, a common application of 
computers in the classroom, isolates 
children from direct contact with paint 
and deprives them of a chance to 
understand the relationship of brush, 
paper and paint. 


“The possibilities for nuance , grada- 
tion. and full-bodied movements of 
children as they paint arc diminished." 
she says. “There is an absence of 
texture, of smell, a lessening of qual- 
itative associations with the experience 
of painting." 

A similar point is made in an article 
by a British contributor, the principal 
of Emerson College in Sussex, John 
Davy. In a critique of the Logo program 
devised by Seymour Papcrt of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 


gy. Mr Davy claims the philosooh, 
represented by the program vSffi 
force education's “servile" 5 
t lonship with technocracy. 

In an example drawn from Papem 
influential book, Mlndsioms E 
points out that a child using LoS 
draw a garden is cut ofT from anyTrea 
contact with nature. 3 ^ 

. He adds: '‘The re is not a flower or 
bird in sight, only a small screen J 
which lines nre moving, while the chju 
sits motionless, pushing at i 
keyboard with one fingcr.Asalearnb 
environment, u may be mentally rid? 

[!In-c l r l ishe^’ rCCPtUally M,reme *y » 

Alnrm about the educational impact 
of computers may be premature 
however. A survey just completed by 
Americas National School Boar* 


Association has disclosed that 80 pa 
cent of school officials do not believe 
computers to have changed teaching 
methods or classroom activities. 


More learning, fewer babies 


Improving the gencrnl education of 
women in one of the surest ways of 
controlling population growth. 

In all countries, women who have 
completed primary education have 
fewer children than those who have no 
education, according to this year’s 
World Developinent Report from the 
World Bank. The report, which con- 
centrates on issues of population 
growth and change, points out that 
above the primaryTevel , the number of 
children a woman has declines in direct 
proportion to her level of education,, 
and that the decline can often be 
substantial. 

Educating women is thought to have 
more impact on population control 
than educating men because the more 
educated a woman, the mote she has to 
give up by choosing to stay at home 
and rear children. 

Education also delays marriage sub- 


stantially. In 10 out of 14 developing 
countries, a woman with seven or more 
years of education married at least 3.5 
years Inter than a woman who has 
never been to school. 

Educated women are also more 
likely to know about methods of birth 
control, and to use them. In Mexico, 
72 per cent of women with nine or 
more years of education use con- 
traception, as opposed to 31 per cent 
with five or fewer years of schooling - 
differences that are barely affected at 
all by other characteristics such as 
income or class. 

However in countries where con- 
traceptive use is generally very low, as 
in Bangladesh, and Nepal, or very 
high, as in Fiji and Korea, the variance 
in contraceptive use among different 
education groups is small. 

However . women's fertility does not 
decline immediately they have some 


schooling. In poorer countries, women 
with some years of primary education, 
particularly those in rural’ areas, tend 
to have more children than unschooled 
women. 

This is thought to be because some 
education is associated with a lower 
rate of sterility, and also with a decline 
in breastfeed ine, - a process which can 
act as a natural contraceptive. 

Overall the report concludes that 
the situation is grave, with many 
poorer countries unable to look for- 
ward to any development at all unless 
they can urgently slow down their 
population growth. 

World Development Report 1984, The 
World Bank, from Microinfo Ltd, PO 
Box 3, Newman Lane, Alton, Hants 
OU34 2PG. £8.00 plus £1.15 postage 
and packing. 

Hilary Wllce 


Total fertility rate by education of wife, selected countries 
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In the graph, the total (anility rate represents the number of children that would be bom pet ww. 
It she were lo live to the end of her childbearing yoara and bear children at each eg# Instead** 1 
the prevailing age - specific fertility rates. 




ignorance 


i 


Sir - it seems that many first-year 
student teachers know (title about 
ethnic minority cultures (TES, July 
27). Reading between the lines of this 
report one detects the now. familiar 
message. that ours is a multicultural 
society, which is why students' “ignbr- 
apee” is deemed “alarming". 

I'U play devil's advocate for a mo- . 
ment. The ethnic minority component 
6f oiir population is barely 4 per cerit. 
Moreover, it is heavily concentrated in 1 
certain urban areas. Further, thd most 
superficial inspection of the main- 
stream media messages, or of our 
political',' social: and 1 educational 
machinery, leaves little doubtthat ours 
is an overwhelmingly monoculutral 
society. No wonder these poor stu- 
dents appear so.” ignorant ".Wouldn’t 
it be fairer to say they are “unaware” of 
matters which have been, and may well 
continue. to be, of no concern to djem 
as individuals? . ■ • . . 


Like it or- not. Britain is a mono- 
cultural . society, at best, Western 
Eurocentric ana at worst Anglo-Nor- 
man-centred In outlook 'and altitqdes. 
If we face this fact squarely, the tasks 
f6r multicultural . education become . 
clearer, and much' more challenging: 
help all our pupils (and', future 
teachers) to look at the world (and 
themselves) through eyes other than 
their own j help them to experience and 
yaliie the use of various other lan- 
guages and dialects besides their own; 
encourage them to respect differences 
and to question the familiar. 1 
■ , .The presence .of ; cultural minorities 
fy the local, environment, or in the 
country as . a whole, is a valuable 
banusy but it U neither a necessary, aor 
si sufficient, precondition for putting: 
the multi into cultural, .. ", / 

MICHAEL C MOBBSj ' ' H . : .’■• 
•Birkbeck College. ' 

London WG1 


Excellent music 

Sir - One of the predictable difficulties 
of reporting upon such a marathon 
event as the National Festival of Music 
for Youth (TES, July 201 Is that at least 
one of those reading the review will 
feel compelled to comment upon inclu- 
sions and exclusions. Why. not? Music 
is by nature both harmonious and 
discordant. Philippa Davidson dis- 
appointed some when she mentioned 
only two of the four soloists who 
played in Saturday’s Youth Orchestras 
in Concert. 

1 was privileged to listen to all four - 
Flautist: Vivian Jones, with tho Surrey 
County Orchestra. Pianist: Jessica 
Butters, supported by Sheffield Youth 
Orchestra; together . with Cellists: 
Robert Max bt the Cromwc|l String 
Orchestra and David Watkln, who was 
accompanied by West Glamorgan 
Youth Orchestra. 

Perhaps I can restore the balance by 
expressing the thanks of the entire 
audience to all four for memorable 
performances. 

I learned that merit awards went, 
predictably, to Welsh choirs. During 


the past decade it has appeared that 
competitively, Welsh choirs were pre- 
dictably less able than their other UK 
counterparts. Hopefully, then, this 
trend is about to be reversed. For far : ■ 

too long, young choristers have Ian- 
guished in the shadow of their more lw ® 
illustrious instrumental colleagues - a “ I™ 
tribute perhaps to Welsh l.c.a. policy QI 7 ‘ , s 
of developing the practical music skills ll ? | nY 
of the youngstera under their control. 

At the Festival, the splendid achieve- ' \ 

ments of the South Glamorgan Youth “ 0I , 
Orchestra underline the excellence of * in< * su ' 
youth instrumcntnl music making in 
the Principality. 

. it was little wonder that the rich and 
compact sound produced by the West 
Glamorgan Youth Orchestra filled the 
Royal Festival Hail. A tremendously 
impressive sight and sound and surely 
a fitting climax to the “Musical Olym- 
pics”. Sadly, media coverage was, as 
usual, meagre and minimal. 


. -A- « fun and Indeed, - par fat the course on 

vrags ' (juesuons ‘ any sociological research project'. But 


Sir ~ Confronted bv Mr HodgklnSbu’s 
questionnaire liy the story '(Students 
show alarming ethnic .Ignorance*', 


anQW . Hianmnu hiiiuiv .ihiiuiiuiw ■ • 

(TES, July 27) II Is nb Wonder that 
students reacted with facetious 're- 
plies, I would like Id see the document 
referred to In fuD but your taster makes 
It found dross, heavy handed and 
simplistic and, as such, doing no service 
(brace relations. One would expect that 
the more 'sophisticated the student 
faced with It. the less likely she would 
he to d«il with it seriously. • ‘ 

. Compiling questionnaires Is quite 


‘ any sociological research project'. But 
!. .the more familiar we became . with 
them, the less likely wb are to answer 
. them earnestly. To offer gifts like Urdu 
", and guru (0 first jrar. budding whs is to* 
■InVlteridltule, however old and tired 
. ■ the resultant jokes may be. If We cannot 
have the Whole text of the sad docu- 

■ menLperhapstts compilation might 

hjaka ’a apod, subject Tor dne of -your 
compet biotas. . , ?■;£ : 

ROSALIE A FOX ' • v '' ; ^.. ' V 

46 Eve Road • 1 ' ■ ' !• 

•" Islevforth .. . . • • , V ' ’ '( 

Middlesex" vj' 

■ ;• ,i 1. 1 I- >-ji< ,C; '• h ;,£*•' -ij / • .• ; .. 

* »'.» v .'i .y.,n'4* 4 li * % »■ .c i r r - 4- u. - ft-v ; •. 
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C B BUCKLEY 
81 Gabalfa Road 
Sketty 
Swansea 


Valedictory . . . 

Sir- My Friday evenings wifi no longer 
be the same without g laugh with Ted 
Wragg. When he was in Nottingham 
he tola me how he taught each week in 
a super purpose-built comprehensive 
ih tfie shutn of our country. I said: 


Sports trivialized 

Sir - 1 agree with Erie Mfrjg'J 
opinion of tliccornipt OiympicGames 


judices would cause me to add onew 

tW ?t may also be true ihat schoorip^ 
and associated topic “2 MJ i 
unfortunntc aspects of in JfJJL., 
and Olympic sport tomaaycWMjJ 
though 1 would question 
tiuls for saying so (see I vtuums 

and suppose that . • - )■ | mn Mdt ib 

Having said this, thew > » * 
his nrticle n condescending 
ior attitude to sport, 

“anything so bnstcnlly trivial JJJ 
ing or running . I 
iieing nsked on the BBC s ^ 
Time in 1983 about tennis. 
three, and possibly t pim 

panel were, it seemed to nc. ag 
to display how tnvial and W^., 
they thought the question ^ 
kind of intellectual lapel bsop • 
some people wear7 . lltine5S ofift. 

Sport is not the main busing 
hut'll need not be a frivolous o'® 

J S CALDERBANK 
12 Selkirk Avenue 
Coppice Oldham . 


inner city, multiradal, housed In pre- 
mises built in 1895. •! ■' 

“I’ll come”, he sqid. And he did, 
each Tuesday afternoon. 

Wien 1 Informed the staff that he 
was copiing, they assembled a real 
motley crew for the ‘Professor’ to 
really. foe what it was like teaching 
reluctant leghiers., 

• - WbenT introduced him to the group 
withi/Tbis Is Professor Wragg”, they 
weren't Impressed. 

■ ;“He’s from the university!" I said, 
e^y^at.didtiit, impress i them 




T*d Wragg.-MainUfod,;, •»: li :,(•) ■- r—— ■ 

! 1 ’i : '• t i;ri /‘J- .i ii t i'i : * 


Ted stepped in; "Do you kuo 1v '^ 1 
a university Is?" ■ : . 

“A sort of college/ . . ^50* 
“Yes. Do you know at what wr- 

go to a university?" : : ■ 

“When you’re J7? ^ & 

"Yes, Of 18. Do y 0 “j c i yi-7• 

subjects you do at a university' .. 

"Engineering? • : 

“Yes. Any others/ ■ • 

“Bricklaying?" : i 

“No, nothing as useful as ^ 

T He was a great hit with*^^ 
He even took them ib^ 

end Xved then, 

would never have seen even 

was in then own clty^ ^ ^ 
•Tlianks Ted. 

work. We miss you in Wot^^ 

wc’U miss you in TheTuno^ 

at Supplement. . ■ 

TOM KINO ; . : 

Head .... . • ; v 

3utton Centre ■ ^ r ... ■. > 

Sutton-in-Ashfield ... 

’ .A f i' .Vfiu'j - f '( 

: ' U'iSftw 


With thanks . . . 

Sir - The Spastics Society school ai 
Tixover Grange was opened in 
September 1955, and closed in July 
1984. after 29 very successful years, 
during which many hundreds of chil- 
dren nave passed through its hands. 
Now falling pupil roils in All The 
Spastica Society s schools mean that 
Tixover pupils can be well catered for 
in the society's other schools. 

All the cerebral-palsied boys and 
girls who spent time at the school 
gained more than an education - they 
were helped mentally, physically and 
spiritually to cope with tneir special 
alficullies, and were encouraged to 
develop self-reliance and social facul- 
ties 10 enable them to enjoy a full life in 
ibe community. 

These aims were only achieved by 
tremendous team work under most 
capable headmnsterships - first Mr R 
A Pedder, who held tne post for no 
fewer than 26 years, followed by Mr M 
A B Robinson. They have led dedi- 
cated teams of teachers, therapists and 
care staff, backed by housekeepers, 
cooks, clerical staff and domestics, and 
not forgetting the doctors and visiting 
consultant specialists. 


Underfunded under-fives 


Sre - While I agree with much that 
Lady Plowden said in “Age group 
equality areued” (TES, July 7). there 
are basic flaws in her arguments and 
her conclusions leave a big omission - 
an expansion of funding for pre-shool 
provision. 

1 am one of the parents, who, as 
Lady Plowden said, gained confidence 
m being involved in pre-school play- 
groups. I started and supervised a 
playgroup in a community centre. I 
also became involved in the Pre-school 
Playgroup Association at all levels. 

With my newly gained confidence, I 
took five O levels and then went to a 
college of higher education to qualify 
ns a nunrery/infant teacher. 

I know that the active involvement 
of parents in that playgroup also gave 
them more confidence. But many 
playgroups do not encourage parents 
to be involved; some discourage it on 



the grounds that having “parents in” 
inhibits the children's play! 

I have taught in the State sector for 


playgroups/ When I supervised one under- fives can have the opportunity 

initially I had no training. Within a lo reach their potential, und purems 


Thirdly by a wealth of voluntary 
kindness from a great variety of per- 
sons and groups helping in a multiplic- 
ity of ways. Scouts, Guides, Horserid- 
ing for the Disabled, the three Air 
Force stations of Cottesmore, North 
Luffenham and Wittering. The 
'Friends’ of the school, local spastics 
groups, and many local organizations 
and individuals who invited the chil- 
dren to entertainments, plays, panto- 
mimes, and visits, and who raised most 
welcome funds for Ihe children's ame- 
nities. The list is too long to enumer- 
ate. Their help in this great team effort 
was invaluable. 

We appreciate and acknowledge all 
these people who so unstintmgly 
helped our children and made the 
tcnool such an outstanding success. 
5 “ n( J Ihem all grateful thanks on 
behalf of the children and the society, 
it a hoped that this letter will come to 
iwlr notice and that they will feci able 
£ accept t in place of an individual 
tetter which could never possibly reach 
everybody concerned over the past 29 
years. r 

ERIC SMITH 

ChauTnan of the Management Com- 

Wilfred Pfckles School 

tixover 

Stamford • 

Lines . 

JOYCE SMITH 
Chairman 

ffe Spastics Society 
2 Park Crescent 
London Wl 
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iiewonl? suggested reasons- 
5 een world reces- 
Hjtc-J? coupled, \vith “the inability of 
SS vc .\P ver nments to stimulate 
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seven years and have actively cam- 
paigned for parental involvement at all 
levels, especially at the pre-school 
level both for the benefit of children 
and parents. 

Studying for a CertEd, my teaching 
experience, and further study have 
convinced me of the tremendous learn- 
ing potential of young children, of the 
benefits of education and structured 
learning to develop their all-round 
ability. To have to depend on what 
parents can afford to pay - maybe two 
or three sessions a week, at over a 
pound a session, is not enough. 

And what about the child whose 
parents cannot or will not pav? None 
of the money that goes to PPA goes 
directly to individual groups to pay for 
children. Social services sometimes 
pay for children in special need but 
what about children who are poor who 
are not in special need? 


Scant guidance 

Sir - Biddy Passmore (TES, July 27) 
Asserts that l.e.a.s whose spending 
targets in 1985/86 are 4 Va per cent 
higher than their 1984/85 "current 
budgets" should be able to maintain 
education spending in real terms next 

B :ar providing the Government's In- 
ation forecasts are correct. 

That statement is true only for 
authorities whose total "current 
budgets” reflect spending from rates 
and grant alone, budgets declared to 
the Department of the Environment, 
and on which the percentage over 
target spending and relative penalties 
arc calculated. 

Authorities which have augmented 
their rates and grant spending with 
extra money from reserves (figures for 
which can be discovered only by on 
examination of individual councils' 
published accounts) will not be in that 
happy position unless they still have 
sufficient balances in hand to replace 
those used this year. As Wandsworth’s 
director of finance once wrote: 
"Though local authority treasurers 
have a reputation for inventiveness, 
we have not yet found a way of paying 
bills with money which was already 
spent a year ago." . . 

Rate-cappea authorities apart, it has 
suited the Government to turn A blind 
eye to other authorities which con- 
tinue- to undertake a higher level of 
education spending than its public 
expenditure plans permit . To do other- 
wise would not only expose the Gov- 


Negative HMI 

Sir - Christopher Price’s Diary of July 
27 Was a welcome glimpse of fight and 
relief in the recent storms over 
Haringey. . . . ■ 

Yet any pleasure felt in seeing at- 
least one person’s balanced jierspec- 
tive on the HM inspectorate report is 
mingled with anger at the lasting 
damage done to the authority by file 


to a report wtilcti is now ocKnowicu^u 
to be Flawed. 

It is the Irtsnectorote.no/ Haringey 
teachers, whohave been '‘depressingly 
negative” (to quote Mr Price.) 

Fbr example, Haringey Teacher 
Association (NUT) received a highly' 
complimentary response from he- n- * 
srtectoraie to its initiatives in settingup 
0 conference and producing a report 
on Haringey's INS^T nnliev with con- 


And what about the continuity and 
quality of educational provision in 
playgroups? When I supervised one 
initially I had no training. Within a 
branch of PPA we fought for and 
managed to arrange some training. 
The parents of the children who came 
trusted me - and i did my best - but 
was it good enough? As hard ns wc 
tried, we did not have the resources or 
training to give the best. 

Yes Lady Plowden, wc do need 
more pre-school teacher training, wc 
do need more grant's to parents' selt- 
help groups, but we also need more 
government lunding so that we can 
work to raise the level of educational 
expectation for all of our children. In 
1971 in Ihe Council of Europe, educa- 
tion ministers, including our own, 
issued a joint document which urged 
each government to “realize the im- 

K ce of pre-school education both 
individual development of each 
child and for the good of society; that 
all children irrespective of social class 
should by the age of three at the latest 
be given the opportunity to attend a 
pre-school establishment and that such 
establishments should therefore be set 


emment's spending targets for these 
councils as unrealistic and unrealizable 
without redundancies. It would con- 
firm that the size of local education 
cuts/rates increases are directly related 
to decisions of national, not local, 
government. Authorities which have 
Been using up reserves in order to 
maintain education spending, but 
whose surplus funds are now ex- 
hausted, face a stark choice next year: 
draconian cuts, massive rates rises, or 
some combination of the two. 

Authorities in that position cannot 
escape all criticism. Content to keep 
silent while the local authority associa- 
tions repeatedly prophesied imminent 
Government-inspired doom, then 
“creatively accounting” to avoid it 
themselves, even happy in some cases 
to misrepresent themselves as thrifty, 
low-spenders, they edn hardly com- 
plain ; if, with Armageddon finally 
approaching, few 1 are prepared to 
believe their warning cries and fewer 
still to heed them. 

Tables on i.e.a. 1984/85 budgets and 
1985/86 targets with their permitted 
percentage spending increases and de- 
creases provide scant guidance, there- 
fore; to the real financial situations 
faced by individual councils in fixing 
their budgets for next year. 


PETER SMITH' . .. 

Deputy General Secretary 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
Asrociatfori 1 

29 Gordon Square 
London WC1 


Crete. 1 constructive proposals for Ihe 
Ce.a. to consider. 

• I realise with the benefit of recent 
insight, that the Inability to rend the 
cover of our report and place the credit 
for this work where it was due - with 
Haringey NUT members (rather than' 
the Haringey heads to whom HMI paid 
tribute)- was not untypical of the work 
of the HML. ' 

JON O’CONNOR 1 

H^rjn^ey Teachers*' Association 

io7 Seaford Road 
London NU5 ' ■ . 

- - ' 1 i - - — - 
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up and developed". 

With lunding and resources, all 
under- fives can have the opportunity 
lo read) their potential, una purents 
can be given the support they need. 

Prc-school touchers do indeed need 
more training to cope with the chal- 
lenges of Ihe work, to develop pre- 
school curricula which include edu- 
cational policies such as multicultural, 
anti-racist, sexually equal aspects, thut 
will extend the benefits of prc-school 
education, and also, teachers need to 
develop the skills that are needed to 
work with and learn from parents. 


When considering provision for 
young children l hope MPs will look 
further than the recommendations of 


Lady Plowden, and allocate the re- 
sources needed to give all of our 
children the best possible educational 
start, and their parents the support 
they need. 

DAPHNE WESTWOOD 

Deputy head of Evan Duvies Nursery 

School 

3H Hazel Grove 

Hatfield 

Herts 


Early start 

Sir - Recent correspondence on the 
admission of rising-fives to primary 
schools has suffered from u confusion 
nbout Ihe term "rising-fives” itself. The 
National Union of Teachers used ris- 
ing-five to refer to a child who will 
become five during the school term. 
Thus rising- fives wul require different 
provision from children admitted 
shortly after their fourth birthday. For 
those younger children wc would most 
strongly agree with colleagues in 
the British Association for Early 
Childhood Education that DESCircu- 
lar 2/73 should be observed, und that 
the conditions for those children nre 
appropriate to the nursery stage of 
education. 

Until statutory nursery education 
becomes universally available to all 
children whose parents wisli them to 
benefit from it, the practice of enabling 
children to enter school at the begin- 
ning of (heir fifth year will at least 
provide some nursery experience lo a 
large number nr children who would 
not otherwise have this opportunity. 

For this reason the NUT advocates 
that all children should be admitted to 
school at the beginning of the school 
year in which they become five, with 
staffing ratios, accommodation, equip- 
ment and a programme iippropriaic to 
their stage of development. 

It is before the age oi five that young 
children go through their most rapid 
period or development, physically, 
socially, emotionally and iniellcctua'l- 
ly. In particular, the early years arc a 
time of great curiosity, when a child is 
trying to make sense of the world 
around him or her. A carefully plan- 
ned and structured educational en- 
vironment can build on and foster that 
curiosity, which forms the basis or the 
child's capacity for learning. All our 
children deserve the best possible 
educational start we can give them. 

JOHN ROWE 
Education Department 
National Union of Teachers 
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T om O'Connor looked anguished. “God 
forbid we should go to the pier" he said.; 
pain sharpening the Scouse twang. “I'd be 
murdered if you tried to lake me picture 
thur.” 

So we went to the beach instead. And very 
peaceful ii was. Just miles of pastel sea. acres of 
empty sand and dozens oF holidaying pensioners 
disguised as dune grass, beach shelters or rubbish 
bins. I 

One minute we're alone, Tom, wife Pat and me 
- with the seagulls and the sky, and the next this 
statuesque septuagenarian has sprung out of her 
foxhole and is making towards him. "May I?” she 
asks and without risking a rebuff clasps his hand in 
both of hers and gazes into his eyes. Seconds later 
it’s an elderly, grey-haired gent. “Afternoon 
Tom*', he says, with all the case of long 
acquaintance. “Keeping welt then?" And two 
lively ladies, blue-rinsed and cameras at the 
ready, perform a flanking manoeuvre. “Just the 
two of you together." says the leader. Hope you 
enjoy the show.” calls Tom as we beat a retreat. 

"Enjoy it!", they shrill. "We shall swoon." 

“Swoon I" he said sotto voce, “dear God - they 
scare me to death when they say things like that". 

And then as we quick marched along the 
esplanade he confided, “i followed Tom Jones on 
one night and there were these women throwing 
their bras on the stage - I’ve never been so 
frightened in me life." 

After ten years of showbiz success he is stilt that 
nice Mr O'Connor, the deputy head - a real 
family mnn. great with the kids, doesn't sipjid/ 
any nonsense but ever so funny and 
clean with it. » & 

And he still can't quite believe his v W 

good fortune. “Sometimes, I think, if my v :» 
friends could see me now - its been \* . 
worth all the grotty places and all the V. ( _ ; 

crazy hours I’ve worked over the years.” a®;!#. 
He has too. “The worst I ever did was seven ‘‘i 
shows in one day - two kids' parties and five 
on-hour spots in the clubs." Ln those days he used 
to fall into bed at three or four in the morning only 
to roll out again at seven for school. “I learnt to 
sleep anywhere ... I could lie down at the back 
of a dub now and crash out for 20 minutes." 

It took IS yeats of hard graft, teaching by day, 
clubs by night, before he packed it in, in 1974, 
won Opportunity Knocks three limes in a row and 
made the big time. , • 

We talked about those aays in the impersonal 
tidiness of the summer rented house. Tom, slim 
and fit, perched on the edge of his armchair, 
looking younger than the grey hair. And while we 
chatted, his Dad rattled around io the kitchen and 
Pat roamed around the bedroom. For wherever 
Tom goes they ail go, including two of his four 
children - "The eldest isn't here because she's off 
on tour, having pinched my best dancers, and the 
youngest will join us at the end of term." 

Was it true that his headmaster set him on the 
road to fame and fortune by telling him to forget 
about. teaching maths and concentrate on saving 
souls? Because if it ls,i can't for the life of me see 
how the advice led to the development of his 
“unique comedy routine" as it says in his press 
handout. 

He laughed, leaning back in his chair and 
stretching out. But not relaxing. He doesn't relax 
until the show is over and an interview is as iriUch 
a performance as a quiz game. 

•’They left out a bit" he said, 4, What it was, was 
this. At St Joan of Arc's we had everything bad 
going 'for us. It was a tough area, with .tough 
children and then they raised the school leaving 
age' for kids who'd been trying to get out of the 
place since they were I3t •, 

"The head said , 'Ltooki .we've only got them for 
five out of twenty four hour?. It doesn't mean a 
light if they' dph't know algebra and geometry 
when they walk out of here. We“ve gqt to get them 
to talk*. That was the hardest part’.;Thqy were . 
veryde fensl ve , vcry Canceria ri.' ' He’s talked like • 
this, he says; ever since fid started on Zodiac - the 
Astrology Gafne. “So l gpt them to tell me jokes. - 
You cian teli a, Iqt aboUt people by what makes 
themlpugh. ; 1 • 3 • 'i : •' I 

. Andno.iUWASh’t these jokes which formed the . 
basis of his act. They were terrible ,, but they led 
to the k jdi own sbow, ta a new atmosphere in the 
schoo( t an^.i|»c end6fVandalism. M Wcdidn't Have^ 
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Blister 

hundred per cent 


Susan Thomas goes to Great Yarmouth to catch the summer show 
of comedian -and former maths teacher-Tom O'Connor 
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much to give tlicm in those days - no television or 
computers - only time. But then that was wfiai 
they needed - time.'* 

Ex-pupils still come io his shows. “When 1 lint 
started, it was really good for my image-all line 
teenage girls . . . used to impress the managers, 
that did - used to impress me, come to that! Now 
they turn up with four little kids and call you ‘Sir 1 - 
that's bad. Once they looked like b groupie ton 
club, now its more like the WI." And hepulWt 
mock horror face. 

The clubs were a marvellous training ground, 
he says. If you can work there you can hold any 
audience. “In those days you did two spots. If the 
manager didn’t like the first, you didn’t do the 
second. And if you didn't do the second you 
didn't get paid. And then of course, you had to 
tell blue jokes." 

Now, as is well-known, Tom O’Connor newt 
tells a joke that he couldn't have told in asseniptj. 
and he didn’t then. "On a knife’sedgf all wm 
you were, trying to make them believe iMt 
next joke wns going to be blue. And not iu« > 

but positively obscene. That way you used up w 
your best material in the first half but 
appenred in the second half." .. 

He wns so convincing that by 1974 he deo 
pack in the dual existence. "I had bjwkmp 
two yenrs ahead , the head was retiring 
school was disappearing into a kwfll 
sivc. It wns » good timo to go and It didn 
too much of a risk." . 

After Opportunity Knacks he went 
Wednesday at Eight and in 1976come the 
Variety Show. “That wns niamilous.^^ 
nre tremendous. The Queen Morher no ^ 

not presented in any order and yet sh ^ 
about you. She knew I'd been a teacher ^ 

»n know If showbusiness was easier than _ ^ llw ] 


'There are lots of similarities 

listen longer here because they re papB 

absolutely charming." •■Hwalty'’ 50 

. Listening you realize t s not the 

much as the pr-ofessionalisna names. 

It is the recognition of a talent for le 
faces and : backgrounds,, m time 

show. That's one of the ha^estpartsof 
games he says. That and 
confidence to know you won t 
foolish in front of an audujnce. A 
walking away from a loser. “ ^gsur 
in front of millions without jheqwz™ ^ 
..alking off and leaving you strand 

middle of the stage. ^ . n izSh0 «nw^ 

. But he is not too keen on the Qui n . j, $ 

tag he has collected along wMJ ^ 

Name That Tune, then 

Really, he says, he’s a comedi sufi 1 "? 

it’s galling when critics 

that he can be funny as well os i 




He writes his own material, likes wto ^ 
verbal cartoons, all about P e0 P ‘ s8 jd ft 
stuff and nothing too clever. 
should ‘not look 

there’s a lot in that . My d<m *t 

one about the British publ . J he y |i<j\ 
what they like but theylike situatioj 

. He's always on the lookout 
and characters. Once you ye i gp . jjMt» 
, ht? says, they wfjte.thomselvej W ^ 
frjenaly^ ramhJjng 

Grans and Dads, at the settetdej W" . . ■ . 




'Success in teaching ( as in 
show business, depends on 
being abie to hold an 
audience, make it feel special' 

who fall in the water - “'1 told you noi to get wet'. 
Tm not wet. Mam', says this little lad, water 
pouring off him like Niagara. ‘You come here and 
ill crack you one', says his Mom. And he does. 

"Have you noticed.” he asked, “we’re the only 
species of animal that’ll come when it's called to 
get a whacking? So up he comes and his Mam 
cracks him one. They do you know”, he said, 
leaping to his feet to demonstrate. “They empha- 
size every word with this little slap on the back of 
thehead'i (crack) told (crack) you (crack) 
and as he does so, you have a clear image of a fat 
lady in a sun hat and a small , tousled urchin bei ng 
propelled along the beach with little slaps. 

I wanted to know about the mechanics of the 
script. Does he leave holes in his material? Yes, 
he said, leaning forward, very attentive, yes, he 
docs. He puts new material in at the beginning of 
the act to test it out before he’s really won the 
audience, is always ready to change things to suit 
different audiences, you learn to do that in the 
dubs, and any good teacher does it too, And he 
keeps himself sharp. Staying sharp, giving as near 
100 per cent every night is the name of the game. 

“You see people giving an 85 percent perform- 
ance and getting away with it — but not for long. 
They don’t know it but they won’t be there next 
year. Let things slide and you're on your way." 

And yes, he said, it worries him thnt his 
standards might slip. So he watches it — "1 was 
nearly two stone over - you can get away with that 
till you try playing Buttons aged 40, with grey 
hair, a big beer pot and a tight suit". Now he 
hardly drinks, gets plenty of sleep and keeps fit by 
jogging^ swimming and playing lots of golf. 

"That’s a great game, golf, it allows you to 
make new acquaintances wherever you are. You 
ran be very lonely in this business. On the one 
hand, your old friends arc reluctant to come 
round in case you think they are after something 
aitd on the other, you can’t go into a pub or a 
motorway restaurant without being mobbed. 
Golf" , he said, flicking through the address book 
he always keeps with him , "has given us friends in 
towns all over the country". 

It is bad for marriages too, showbiz. That’s why 
he and Pat are always together. She travels 
everywhere with him rarely missing a show. It was 
™ absence that nearly gave the gnme away when 
he was on This is Your Life, he says. 

"1 was doing this television show and there's no 
rat. So I ask my driver, 'where's Pat?' 'Shopping' 
w says. ‘Well get her here,' I say, 'I want her 
berel' An hour later she's still not there. 'She’s 
gone to this party,' says the driver. ‘People don’t 
NnuP? rt ' es . in t I ,e . afte^no 9 n • , I say. ‘Get her here 
NUWI' | think 1 sacked him five times that dny 
and it never dawned on me - she was back at the 
p! keeping all the kids quiet.” 

Kccal Uing that day, the volatile perfectionist 
suadently showed ' through the veneer of easy 
jjrojgbanhomte, just as it did when he spoke of 
ws irritation with people who louse up his show by 
Mi'ng to d 0 their preparation, checking lights or 
routine ° r * nterru P ,in 8 '-his pre-perfbrmance 

IWiat does he feel about education now*? "The 
jprom's changed a lot since I started, of course. 
h' l?„ ?° b ' 8. Organizing a school these days is 
(ike the' logistics pf D-Day. I feel sorry for 
"“us. they should be the best teachers in the 
RWnnd there they are bogged down by years of 
P a pctwork.. 

' | like the Idea of teachers being on first 

dS e if e - ms with the kids > 1 thInk i,,s bad for 

j^pipllne (people will probably say that's my age) 
. Ajj ai . n| y T Feel we’ve lost out in terms of 
nr Vu • whcr relationships through the sheer size 

establishments. , 

? ,he end though there's not so much 
Sn ^ nc *. between ' the two careers,” he says. 

.in teaching as in showbiz depends on 
twee? , : e t0 held an audience, make it feel 
^ air change your material to suit the mood 


fii ■ y* And nil the best teachers are sharp, 
ttganlzed: ' 


fans " 4 We ' , ° r n?ed t0 be protected from their 
driiin an d i :mos ( can be assured . of reasonable. 
. Dhn^' - I,ef i Pat drove me to the station, 
ft . J,3! wver tbe door", she warned him as we 
b be. the kids from thq school round the 


.J55d f (bfeY-btrot gef-thi idea that they cart'ge( 
Iri^ead'Of the 1 theatre 1 weTr-have no' 
.v^^'bdrnmhff^. .v .-s'i'l i-> •' 1 " 
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I van Iiiitch propounds that man should not 
travel faster than 15 miles per hour, because 
anything beyond bicyclc-type propulsion 
causes hazardous stress to our biological 
fabric. He might have gone further, and proposed 
that man shouldn't travel more than 15 miles at 
any one go. Of course, time as well ns distance is 
Important. Those of us living a brochure's throw 
from Luton airport find that, door to door, the 
Mediterranean is our nearest beach , with the East 
Const an hour behind and probably tippling 
down. However, as the holiday season 
approaches, many will contemplate journeys of 
great time and distance, and, once more, the 
notion that travel broadens the mind will be glibly 
used to justify ail those millions of passenger- 
miles. 

The anti-travel lobby should be allowed its 
annual say. With the longest list of turned-down 
foreign expeditions and invitations of anyone I 
know (eight Americas, three Australias, a 
Malaya and a brace of Jerusalems, just for 
starters) l feel qualified to take up the cudgels. 
Not that there's much of an argument. The 
pro-travel lobby have never exactly made a 
rational case. It is merely assumed that travelling 
is a good thing, just as people once thought the 
moon was made of green cheese. 

Incidentally, the moon is a valuable instance of 
the ultimate fatuity of travel. Surely there can 
have been no more tedious affair than the 
Americans landing on the moon. One was 
appalled by the classrooms which at that time 
were replete with an artificially stimulated in- 
terest in that most despairingly boring of projects. 
The partiality was annoying, with teachers prais- 
ing the astronauts to the very skies under 
invasion, and engendering much false excite- 
ment, without a word about the unbelievable wast 
of resources and the grisly political and military 
implications. 

One could only take some grim satisfaction in 
that grey anti-climax of banalities and jokey 
exercises transmitted back to a bewildered earth 
from that awful terrain. There was not, it will be 
remembered, a seven-fingered Mooriman, emit- 
ting his death-ray through his third eye at the 
intruders. Maybe he took one look and felt a 
death-ray was no longer required in the circumst- 
ances. Romanticism, nonetheless, took a nasty 
blow: how can. any young swain, hand in hand 
with his lady-love, look up arid, after G H Elliott, 
"sigh for the silvery moon" when he knows 
Americans dressed as deep-sea divers have 
practised golf swings there? 

This jaundiced view may be the consequence of 
a mix of two features: persistent travel-sickness, 
and having fallen between two holiday stools as a 
child. On the one side, as an avid reader of Arthur 
Rdnsome, I was disappointed not to have adven- 
tures, on land or on water. Resourceful end 
cheerful, the Peggies, Johns, Susans and Rogers , 
of those pastoral days had .splendid holidays, it 
was partly to do with the boats and the idyllic 
countryside, but it was more to do with what 

g oliUcfli scientists would call self-de termination.^ 
wallows and Amazons and the Coot Club were 
ventures in personal autonomy, with adults and 
older relatives removed to a shadowy back- 
ground. 

That, presumably; was the, knd of holiday .eyefy 
child enjoyed in the twenties and thirties. On the 
‘dtlleY / hbrid/£ftid i, jdST« , onfrifttifiately 1 ' I missed - 


In 50 years of 
supposedly 
mind-broadening 
travel, the only thing 
Eric Midwinter has 
learnt is how to 
silence a clock with 
acorn plaster. 

out on the modern revision of holidays, namely, 
the trip abroad. Admittedlcy , had I taken a trip to 
the continent in those fledgeling days, 1 would 
have either been interned by the Wehrmachi or 
spirited from one Safe-house to another by 
Bernard Hepton and other gallant members of 
the Resistance. Come to think of it, f might have 
made an early and welcome acquaintance with 
Harry Rde, as busy then attempting lo thwart the 
Nazi establishment as he has been ever since the 
educational one. 

As a teacher, I later attempted to compensate 
for this by helping with school holidays overseas. 

It was then that the scales really fell from my eyes 
and I realized that, while it was doing them good , 
it wasn’t doing them Good. Children, it trans- 
pired, are nature's tourists, as watchful of 
attempts to nurture them abroad as rhey arc at 
home. While the teachers gazed in silent rever- 
ence at the big picture (a masterpiece, not a 
movie) within the cathedral, the pupils remained 
without, haggling over the price of tin badges at 
the junk souvenir stall. 

On one occasslon only did they ever pause to 
contemplate what adults had prescribed as a work 
of art. It was a gallery in Bruges. Apparently one 
of the local judges had, in earlier times, been 
caught misjudging. His son had been appointed in 
his stead, but, as a sly reminder of the fate 
awaiting corrupt members of the judiciary, his 
judgment seat had been upholstered with his 
father's skin. The picture showed the flaying of 
papa. One skinner had neatly removed a yard or 
50 from the magisterial thigh, while another 
equally adept craftsman wns excising n piece tiic 
size of a newspnper front his chest. There was nn 
inset of the son sitting in understandable discom- 
fort on the finished chair. 

It took the music master and me IS minutes to 
drag 40 Wythcnshavinn art-critics away from that 
salutary scene, despite the fact they all kept crying 
out, “Oh, God, 1 can't bear to look". This is not 
an argument about stopping trips abroad for 
children to enjoy themselves: it is nri argument, 
about stopping the pretence that it is educational, 

Then whence,. 1 hear the discerning reader 
enquire, did the child go who could turn neither to 
Arthur Rnnsome nor Thomas Cook? The answer 1 
was relations. Irrespective of where they lived, 
they were commandeered for this purpose. T^o 
lots ran little boarding houses fore and aft of 
Blackpool; to the south lay Great Aunt Cissie. 
with Great Aunt Hetty to the north: but that is a 
redundant piece of information because their 
commerical Instincts made it'imppssible for us to 
visit in the season when real people were 
prepared to fork out for the. privilege. . 

So the nearest J . approached the sea wns ton 
holidays just outride Rhyl- My grandmother, 
Lucy, and* my Great 'Aunt* Bertha lived per- 
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muncntly in a cubicle optimistically described as a 
holiday chalet. It was a cultural son-change from 
living with my other grandmother, not better, but 
different. For instance, the “home" granny read 
the Bible every night, whereas the only book in 
the "away" granny's possession wns The Hundred 
Most Bloodthirsty Murders of the Last Century. I 
devoured this alternative Old Testament with 
zealous avidity , while their other literary in-tdke - 
the Yen*s of the World - was itself a Revelation. 
They encouraged me to perfect my as yet 
immature Al Jolson imitation, and they also had a 
tasty line in dubious tales. These seemed to 
involve small boys requiring assistance with their 
luvutorial activities who turned out to be 43 years 
of age, or svorknten asked to stick tbeirboitom 
through the face of the unfinished dock tower to 
fool the short-sighted vicar. 

However, the sardine-tin quality of the accom- 
modation made for difficulties. It must have been 
the only bungalow where, the kitchen sink was 
smaller than the lavatory but biggerlhan the hath. 
The two sisters slept in a narrow cm in the only 
bedroom, while I squashed into -an aperture 
between their wall and a large glass window. The 
estate agents called it a conservatory, hut. hud It 
been a couple of inches narrower, they could have 
called it double-glazing. But the chief problem 
was their clock, which was just about the largest 
piece of furniture in the house, and noisy with it. 
It was also eccentric. It chimed at five past, 20 
past, 25 10 and 10 to the hour. That would not 
have mattered had it chimed delicately, but. 
instead, it crashed out these odd hours. with a 
clamour of jangling jubilation. This clanging 
uproar, which made Big Ben seem gentile by 
comparison, threatened the eardrums and burst 
the brain-celts at quarter-hour intervals, and 
made sleep a desperate impossibility. A night of 
that torture, and I would have handed over the 
micro-film without a flicker of conscience, and 
confessed to every assassination from Lincoln and 
Kennedy. 

Great Aunt Bertho was extremely resourceful. 
After I , bleary-eyed and fatigued , had gasped out 
the tale of my insomnia over breakfast, she 
thought for a moment, and then acted. She simply 
opened the clock and. stuck a corn plaster on the 
business end of the clapper. It did not silence it 
completely, but it reduced the cacophony drasti- 
cally. it now managed only a sort of dull, hissinq 
thud you get when nn out-of-condition boxer is 
punched in the stomach, and i slept deeply, 
dreaming of Ai Jolson singing “April Showers". 
What n stroke of lateral thinking! Eat your heart 
out. Edward de Bono! 

I trust our jittery security authorities will not 
drag me in for questioning, but it has to He 
revealed that secret agents in any danger of being 
thrown in the Luhinnka, or some such dungeon, 
and subjected 10 fierce interrogation, all now 
carry a corn plaster. It is ns essential us the 
cyanide pill for succour in such an emergency. But 
the tale is told because of its singularity, for. in 
nearly 50 years of travel, the noise abatement 
property of the corn plaster remains, honestly and 
genuinely, the only piece of useful information 1 
have collected. Hence, then, on your alien and 
exotic journeys: enjoy them and wish we were 
there: but don't try and kid us with apy education: 
Hi hokum: If'io travel hqpefu'lly is, better than tq 
arrive, wha^pp'c^ pot stpjtinj^ut in the first 









illl. riMKS EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


FEATURES 


T he arrival of A level results can he a 
traumatic event for those who have not 
achieved the grades they need, whether 
they have "crashed" badly or are just off by 
a crucial point or two. They need practical advice . 
guidance and moral support from someone who 
knows them and their aoidcmic record well, 
understands how to get the best out of Clearing, 
and can deal with universities, polytechnics and 
colleges of higher education. A level casualties 
need all the help they can get as soon as they have 
their results, holiday time or not. 

Talking to admissions tutors and sorting out 
alternatives is an expert's job. Leaving it until 
term starts may be too late. It is increasingly 
difficult For bewildered and worried parents who 
■nay not even understand the system to cope 
alone - even some of the most articulate are 
terrified by the very idea of approaching 
academics. Even the people at the local AFE1S 
centre (Advanced Further Education Informa- 
tion Service) helpful and informed as they may 
be, arc strangers so rarely know enough about 
candidates’ academic backgrounds to do the best 
for them. 

This year may be even tougher than last to get 
in with lower grades, mainly because polytechnics 
and CHEs must keep within tight target numbers 
for the first time ever. They will not, therefore, be 
squeezing in just that few extra. Even more 
candidates could be refused places because they 
have just missed their conditional offers, and 
there are likely to be even fewer alternatives for 
them. 

But one job for teachers is to urge candidates 
with reasonable results to go on trying for a place. 
A handful of candidates even get into medical 
school in Clearing. University and polytechnic 
admissions tutors also greatly appreciate having 
someone well-informed and helpful at the other 
end of the telephone. All say it can only be to the 
candidates' advantage to have a teacher available 
to speak for them . As adm issions tu tors point out, 
they are working to tight schedules and under 
extreme pressure from all quarters. At very least, 
it would ease their problems to have one member 
of staff in all schools helping candidates and 
parents not to panic while departments sort out 
whom they will and will not accept, and whether 
or not they still have vacancies. And a busy 
admissions officer (Tying to sort out an anomaly 
between a form and A level results, or wanting to 
find out why a candidate both school and selector 
thought very able has come down on their grades 
wants someone to talk to quickly. 

Strangely, many schools do not seem to 
appreciate the enormous value of getting through 
directly to admissions offices and being on tap if 
needed, especially over individual candidates' 
problems and potential. Some schools apparently 
think, that because there is a centralized applica- 
tions system for universities (UCCA) this is 
agaiqst "the rules". 

Particularly in these tough times, schools 
should be ensuring that pupils' potential is 
properly recognized. If this means getting yet 
another phone call, even a frantically busy 
admissions tutor will be understanding If the 
reason is genuine. Over-selling candidates on the 
other hand always backfires, since admissions 
tutors soon take notice when students' perform- 
ance top frequently foils to match a school's 
predictions. 


The crash 

of ’84 




With A level results due to go in the post on 
August 15 this year, schools should bfe 
ready to help those who m iss 
their mark to pick up the pieces, 
says Audrey Segal. 


Admissions tutors undoubtedly find it easier to 
deal with fellow professionals, someone who 
speaks the same language. A teacher’s objective 
and honest opinion on a candidate's academic 
potential or problems obviously carries weight 
whore there are doubts or a candidate is being 
considered for a last-minute vacancy. 

There are schools where A level results trigger 
off an operation of near military precision. At 
one, by lunchtime on the day the results arrive, 
staff have compared sixth-formers' results with 
conditional offors, worked out who needs help, 
and planned their strategy for Gearing. Candi- 



The appalling track record of teacher 
. training Will not be.improved by a 
few experienced teachers .on short-term 
. contracts, Joh Nixon argues 


dates know whom to contact, when and where, 
and get full support and guidance from day one 
until they have a place or are otherwise decided 
on what to do. 

Candidates (and their parents and teachers) 
whose results do not meet their conditional offers 
have to be prepared for n long weekend of 
waiting. August 16 this year is a Thursday, nnd 
officially UCCA says do not get on the phone 
before Monday the 20th at the earliest, cither to 
find out if a department is accepting a borderline 
candidate or to see if there arc likely to be any 
vacancies in Clearing. Even that date Is probably 


part-time and full-time fixed-term contracts, 
should be seen for what it is: parsimony not 
principle. A few teachers with an entrepreneurial 
spirit may benefit indirectly by a temporary move 
into higher education; but they may have to pay 
with a period of unemployment while they 
negotiate their move back Into mainstream 
schooling. For most the sideways switch, can do 
nothing In the way of professional and personal 


I n 1981 I left my Jab as head of drama at 
Woodberry Dowii School In north Ixmdonto 
take up a fixed-term contract in the School of 
Edification at Middlesex Polytechnic. That . 
contract haying expired; i am now unemployed. . 

. My own case is by, no means unique. Indeed, < 
thanks' to the 1983 White Paper, Teaching 
Quality | the fixed-term contract has paw became . 
an e$tablished means of ensuring that ^a sufficient 
proportion” of those in teachdr education .have ; 
^recent, siibstpn'tjal and relevant" fechool expeiE ' 
qnce. No longer just a. means df hedging bets 
(aguinrit inflation,. educational fashions, profes- 
i sional inefficiency or rate' capping' etc), the : 
non-renewal of fixed-term contracts Is now an . 
.accepted strategy for ensuring a regular turnover ■ 
of staff and a steady influx into teacher-education 
df those with practical 'experience of schooling. 

L > Of course, the Secretaries of State for Educa- 

Ul.i lila a . bl.m liu iknl ' 


and relevant" school experience, the message 
comes Across loud and clear: such experience 
must be bought in on a short term bas|s through' 
fixed-term contracts and part-time hours. Mean- 
while, those who lack the necessary school 
experience are obliged to take on an increasingly 
heavy administrative load, so as Id allow students 
the maximum exposure to tilts new source of 
expertise. 

. The effect of ail this is to create a sharply 
divided, and divisive, two-tler staffiqg structure: 
those whose experience is mainly. In teacher 
education (jeepnte .locked into their executive ’ 
ralei, while those who are bitrught in to innovate 
ore bnable to do so; because .they lack both art 
intimate knowledge of' the system aqd also the 
accessary access go : decision-making power. . 
i Under such circumstances- curriculum develop- 
ment becomes little more thsLa series of sporadic 1 

kurrtr nf anat-nii kd. fltMn. -.L 1 ■ .. • » ■ 


• ■ wi miw ^wviuva juui m uiain &cnca ui Sporadic 

t|on do hot pbl-lhe matter quite as fyun f ly as that. . bursts of energy by those whose school experi- 
Wnufpvfer. ‘since few - of the .exittillfi staff ‘ in' ence is neither cukctnni.'ai ~~~ 1 




school system al a lower salary than they left and 
upheaval for themselves and possibly their fami- 
lies as they move to wherever work is to be found , 
Moreover, the kind of open dialogue that is 
essential for any effective curriculum develop- 
ment is ritually impossible to achieve between 
those who, although under similar contractual 
obligations, enjoy very different rights * n terms of 
security of tenure: Collaboration is unlikely in 
such a situation, until underlying asymmetry of 
the relationships between professionals js ack- 
nowledged and seen to be a major obstacle, in the 
way of change and development. Without more 
equitable staffing arrangements, professional 
isolation and .Intellectual stagnation seem in- 
evitable. ' •/ '. 

,;A further problem is that those who arc- 
employed on a fixed-term basis are forced to 
operate according to a short-term objectives. 
Many, particularly those teaching on four-year B 
Ed courses. may not even see a single irttakc of 
student teachers through the- initial teacher 
training programme. Many, in order not to risk 
redundancy, may choose to leave teacher educa- 


optunistie for many universities. Universitiesand 
departments vary considerably in the time ittak, 
them to work their way down to the borderHnt 
cases, so some - like Lancaster - say they do not 
expect to have all the decisions until after the 
hank holiday and do not want to be bothered 
before then, while at others - like Hull - they 
shrug und say that candidates are going to phow 
up anyway, so will give the decision if it has been 
made and may also discuss the possibility of 
places in Clearing. Teachers' judgment and 
detailed knowledge of how individual admission: 
offices and departments operate ran help can* 
dates considerably. 

Obviously the sooner a candidate know 
whether or not they have to try for a place in 
Clearing and/or nt polytcchnic/CHE the belter, 
but it can he counter-productive to push some 
harassed admissions staff too soon (sending 
candidates off with possible alternatives to con- 
sider gives them both something to do to help 
them stay calm and may save crucial time over the 
hectic Clearing period). On the other hand, if a 
school has a candidate with unexpectedly good 
results which just might get” them into, for 
instance, medical school, it is worth getting on the 
phone right away to stake a claim for any places 
going - it will take time to get through anyway 
(permanently ringing phones from Sam to 6pm 
are a complicating factor for all admissions 
offices). All departments want the best candi- 
dates they can find in the time for any vacant 
places and so want to hear about them from 
teachers os early as possible - admissions tutors' 
fears of missing out on the brightest candidates is 
an underestimated factor in schools' armoury. 
There are even departments of biochemistry, for 
instance, which deliberately hold places to catch 
candidates in Clearing whose A levels are good 
but not quite as high as demanded by medical 
schools. 

Schools can improve candidates' chances and 
lighten both their own and admissions officers' 
work loads in August by planning ahead. Make 
sure before term ends that records are up to dale 
(including a firm summer contact point for all 
candidates) and sixth-formers know what to do if 
they need help when results come out. Getting 
candidates to think ahead about their alternatives 
if the worst happens on the 16th could also east 
the strain on everybody In late August. 

Sixth form staff should also have checked for 
genuine problems like hay-fever or father leaving 
home that candidates may havd'had during tne 
run up to exams. If these could have caused an 
upset, admissions tutors should be ioldfw/o« the 
results come out. This is more credible to 
admissions tutors than an explanation after tne 
event. Admissions staff can then make sure uus 
information is firmly attached to the candidates 
file in the calm before the storm - there is jo 

guarantee this will happen after the 16th. 
problem in writing, direct to the university _ 
department admissions office, giving ulla 
any other reference numbers. .. 

Of course there will always be the totag 
unexpected poor result which it may « . 
trying to explain. Upsetting though ll rtjy ... 
the school . admissions tutors should also be told u 
nil or most of nn exam class gets far lower g 
than genuinely anticipated. Silence . 
school on u candidate with borderline res 
generally rend In only one way. . _ 


result can only be a lack of any long. ’ 
coordinated' planning. Unless. that is. * P 
imposed from above by a senior. man 
team, In which case it is likely to bel« * 
The students, of course, are the victim ^ 
a system. For them a rapid W™ 0 ]*'. nsU ](a. 
experienced as discontinuity; a -nfc 
tion between colleagues as inconasl le ?■, 
sense of dislocation can only serve to 
the problem. For any serious revi ®. . udefl u 
teacher education should Involve th ^ 
themselves in adopting ananaJydcal and 
live role. Without this involvement any flttem|» 

. curriculum review is likely to be severly Hmitc 
its impact. 

- Teacher education has ao a PP al|j ® 0 nhe 
record when it comes to confronting so 
major curriculum issues of the day.. T n , , 

highlighted by the Rampton R ®P or ‘; 
teacher educators to think through Issu ^ 

to multicultural education and develop , ^ 

in this area is nothing short of a ‘ 

in people like myself on fixed-term co ^ ^ 

lecture on multicultural education across ■ ^ 
of courses and modules is no solu ^ 
problem. If teacher education is » 1 ■ ^ 
challenge of the 1980s. the whole stafi 
training institution must become invoi 
task of evaluation and development. $uc j, 
the present staffing system co ' nt i2“ c c ^ r Jduca- 
Involvement Is an impossibility. Tea ^ 
tion will continue to live from han - 


Jon Nixon is author of A Teachers 
t Multicultural ' Education ; to 
fbv Basil 1 Bitit'kweil. ' ' 
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Negdtude, 
before it was chic 


by Clancy Sigal 


Negro: An Anthology Collected and Edited by 
Nancy Cunard. Edited and abridged, with an 
Introduction by Hugh Ford. 

Ungar/Lorrimcr. Available from September 
through Ian Mead Ltd, 15 Stoatley Rise, Haslc- 
merc, Surrey GU27 1AF. £14.95 paperback. 

It is always remarkable to hear revolutionary 
music before it slides into discordance. Nancy 
Cunard’s extraordinary volume of essays about 
what later became known as negritude,- first 
published in 1934, deserves a wide audience and 
Inclusion in any reputable library. Many of the 
contributors became famous later; almost all 
write with unusual clarity and style. Negro is bold, 
daring, radical, rarely hysterical - a treasure 
trove of wonderful writing, mainty by American 
blacks. It is a ground-clearing project, obviously 
responding to Nancy Cunard's hatred of the 
anti-black racism that held that the “Negro" 
(whoever and wherever) was depraved, immoral, 
incompetent and above all unoriginal. Negro is as 
much a mirror of these now publicly discredited 
but often popularly still held prejudices as it is the 
revolutionary step forward that Cunard hoped it 
would be. In the event, it was largely ignored even 
by the radical press. It did not, and does not, 
deserve this fate. 

With hindsight it's easy to see why Cunard and 
her crusade were not taken seriously. At one level 
Nancy Cunard was a publicity-mad. silly rich 
woman who rationalized her sexual taste for 
black men by pressing their virtues unduly and 
stridently. “Only by organized and militant 
struggle for their full rights, side by side with 
- Cbmmunism,” s h c trumpeted, could black libera- 
lion win. She flaunted her love for Henry 
Crowder, a mild-mannered black jazz pianist 
from Georgia. And she insisted - in the face of 
mocking press criticism and ostracism by many 
cafesand hotels -on being seen publicly with him. 
This was still when London establishments con- 
fidently excluded black patrons. 

There was always this clement of patronizing 
radical chic in her. Daughter of Sir Bachc 
Cunard, grandson of the steamship line founder, 
•he had been mada to feel lonely and unwanted by 
her socially flighty American mother who left her 
Wh nannies. Growing up, Nancy made her own 
Wends among a "Corrupt Coterie” of artists like 
Osbert Sitwell, Iris Tree and Augustus John. And 
when the Flapper Age fashion turned ecstatically 
.to blnck-cum-Africati art, Nancy predictably 


Caste Marks: Style and Status In the USA. By Paul 

gttwu. . : • - 

ftolnemann £8.95. . 


° forc w « get started I wonder if I might just 
f*ck out your social class with the help, of a few 
ftetw Professor FusseU's "Living-Room 
(Professor Fusscll distinguishes between 
PP?r class, upper-middle, middle, high-prole 
ml mid Qr low-prole, so you’ll know in advance 
?wh you’re trying to avoid.) Right. Have a 
look round your living room and Off we go. 
a copy of thie National Enquire# Yes? Then 
®ix. How about the Smithsonian ? Yes? 
nensubtract another one. An Eames chair? Tut 
tot. Subtract two. Genuine Tiffany lamp? Well 
a • three. Don’t understand the ques- 
J°2JAh. Then you’ll be in the same position, I 
raoat °ther English readers of Profes- 
; S ®l ,Ss ®U 1 8 account of style and status In the US. 
a Pfoblem of translation which the blurb tries 
by declaring that Caste Marks will, 
Irresistible to the rest of the world in trying 
Amoncans”. I doubt it. As the nation 
the pace in this subject (how reassuring 


. busy with eaph other’s pretensions to bother 
to 0 ? 6 crasser distinctions which sub-divide 
'"Wguers... . - 

j"^\ethnocentrisro aside, .ff you. enjoyed JUty 
hi 8 e * c? * ! Nem book on doss and. states signs 

- nils country, you’ll find Fussell an equally 


went along as a camp follower of the latest style. 
But what distinguished her from any other bored 
rich strumpet was that she lingered long after the 
party was over. Nancy made a real, lasting 
relationship with Crowder and with the growing 
movement for black emancipation. 

Henry Crowder “was a turning point in Nancy's 
life”, according to the useful introduction by 
Hugh Ford who has wisely edited and abridged 
the original huge anthology. Ford worked with 
Cunard and, though partisan, fairly objectively 
defines her as an intolerant, unworldly but 
passionately committed woman capable, in a 
work like this, of real originality and dedication - 
not to speak of the organizational gift it must have 
taken- to recruit and keep to deadline such a 
variety of literary temperaments. 

These are noble, lively and fresh essays which 
give off an exciting flavour of the 1930s' radical 
black movement. Rhetoric had not yet kidnapped 
spontaneity. Black nationalism was nascent, the 
current separatism a woolly plank in the platform 
of the US Communist Party which did not entirely 
believe in it. Implicitly, the main job was to attack 
white intellectual prejudices while defending 
black creativity. Negro does this magnificently. 

Again and again [ found essays here that shine 
with the hard light of personal experience 
mediated through a language as yet uncontamin- 
ated by stale and hysterical group-think. The-real 
finds are the women writers and poets, some of 
whom were unknown to me. In Zora Neale 
Hurston ’b electrically-chargdd “Characteristics of 
Negro Expression”, she explains how "Every 
phase of Negro life is highly dramatized . . . 
Everything is acted out". Example: "A Negro girl 
strolls past the corner lounger. Her whole body 
panging and posing. A slight shoulder movement 
that calls attention to her bust, that is all of a dare. 
A hippy undulation below the waist that is a sheaf 
of promises tied with conscious power. She is 
acting out ‘I’m a darned sweet woman and you 
know it"’ 

These are writers who take joyous pride in 
black difference - the seif-drama, poetic despair, 
hard stoicism and yes even the sexuality - while 
simultaneously attacking "Jim Crow", the system 
of American apartheid. There are some fascinat- 
ing articles on the Scottsboro rape case, as well as 
coolly learned essays by W E B Dubois and V F 
Caiverton. Alain Locke’s article on the folk-poet 
Sterling Brown deserves reprinting on its own. 
Brown was "uniquely racial" in his southern rural 
poems sad chants which sound crude but are as 



lyrically subtle as any blues sang; 

"White man tells me - hunh - ‘ 

Damn yo’ soul; 

White mao tells me - hunh 
Damn yo’ soul; 

Got no need, bebby, 

To be tele.". 

The photographs of Georgia chain gangs, 
indeed of the contributors Themselves, tell us a 
great deal about the quality of black life in 
America at the time. Personally, .1 found the later 
sections on Europe, Africa and black ethnology 
less gripping, but they do accurately reflect 
Cunard’s political nous. There are essays by 
Johnstone (Jomo) Kenyatta and George pBd- 
mort, the Trinidad-bora black revolutionist so 
influential in later African liberation struggles. 

1. dislike quoting self-promotion. But I’m in 
total agreement with the editor Hugh Ford who 
insists that Negro "does more than recall a past 
that gave shape to the present. And jt can 
certainly claim to be much more than a repository 



Sg 


by Laurie Taylor 


perceptive guide to the American scene. Some- 
how, in between teaching English at the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania where he's Donald T Reagan 
Professor (yes, sorry, subtract two If you don't 
know who Donald T Reagan was) and knocking 
off tomeB bn eighteenth-century culture, Fusscll 
has found time to assemble countless observa- 
tions on the speech, manners, clothes, houses, 
cars gardens, dogs, and pastimes of contempor- 
ary Americans. It is all rather cavalier on the 
meaning of class and status as these books tend to 
be but well organized and nicely laced with 
comments on the subject from such earher 
experts as De TocquevlIIe, Veblen, C Wright 
Mills and Alison Lurie. . 

Not surprisingly, Professor Fussell is particu- 
larly strong on the snobbery of higher education: 
“If universities are names for places elsewhere, 
like Oxford and.Caiqbridge why not pul our 
places on the map and even confer a similar 


dignity on them by inventing things called the 
University of Evansville, or the University of 
Dallas, or of Houston, or of Louisville? What 
does it matter that no spirit of learning is visi blc in 
the place?” 

He's also amusingly strict on where and where 
not to live. “One reason", he - assures us, "no 
civilized person could think or living near Tam- 
pa’’, Is that during the 1970s there wns a sign 
visible there which announced, “Guy Luniburdo 
Wants You os a Neighbor". Similarly. Wheaton. 
Illinois, is ruled out because Its association with 
Billy Graham condemns it according to the rule 
that a “place's desirability” is measured by "the 
degree to which religious fundamentalism is 
identified with it". 

More in need of translation, however, is the 
assertion that, “another sign of class desirability 
■might- be the absence of- facilities for bowling". 
And it is an unfortunate fact that many of 


Nancy Cunard, in a painting by John Banting and, 
(Inset) photographed with Henry Crowder at The 
Hours Press, Paris, 1930. 

of old ideas and attitudes . . . Negro has hod. and 
continues to have, a proclamatory career.” 
Nancy Cunard had the money, erotic predilec- 
tion, patience and character to put together this 
generative and regenerative book. Her strange 
personality casts a light on, but does not bleach 
out, Negro. U is 50 years old but more youthful 
than yesterday's leaflet. It is a must for any 
serious student of black life or anyone wbo 
appreciates lively political writing. 


Professor Fussell's favourite status signs - the 
"gold electro-plated Champagne Re-cork stop- 
per”, for example - will seem to English readers 
less like evidence of grandeur at odds with 
prudence (the perpetual conflict of the truly 
.middle class) than further evidence of the endur- 
ing daftness of most Americans. 

Neither was l too happy about tfic "Category 
X" which crops up in the last chuptcr as a place of 
refuge for those who no longer wish to piny the 
status game. All along, Fusscll has appeared a 
little over-opinionated for someone who Is after 
all thoroughly implicated in the system he depict . 
And here at the end is the quite unreasonable 
basis of his stance. "X-pcrsonhood”, we learn, 
can only be achieved by a "strenuous effort of 
discovery in which curiosity and originality arc 
indispensable". "X people” turn out to be “crea- 
tive" and "talented" and “independent minded”, 
and "dress for themselves" and are rather like E 
M Forster's “aristocracy of the sensitive” nnd. 
one gathers, probably not exactly a million mites 
from the Donald T Reagan ; Professor of English . 
How very American. Could one imagine an 
English person naive enough to think that the 
demands of status might be so readily evaded? 

Not unexpectedly, given our present and past 
sophistication in this area, the best line in the 
book comes from someone Fussell describes as"a 
British friend of mine". It is-«f last - the perfect 
response to the ubiquitous American farewell, 
■“Have a nice day". Fussell’s friend simply says, 
“Thank-you,' but I have other plans" J can’t wait to 
try it. 
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Rut, rancour, rapacity 


The Way of the World. 
Chichester Festival Theatre. 


At every performance of this, the in 
every sense ultimate Restoration play, 
one detects a slight frisson of audience 
relief when, at long last, “the" scene 


arrives - the negotiation, familiar from 
a dozen anthologies, between Mi Ha- 
itian! and Mirabell. when the former, 
after enforcing submission to a splen- 
didly feminist matrimonial diktat, 
eventually consents to "dwindle into a 
wife”. 

In no other play in the English 
classic cannon is the gulf wider be- 
tween its “received idea” (derived 
largely from the mellow languors of 
this celebrated sct-picce) and the idea 
of its tone and complexion likely to be 
formed by an unprejudiced first read- 
ing of the play as a whole. Us surface 
slithers with parasitic similes and im- 
ages of disease. References accumu- 
late to creatures cither plain creepy- 
crawly or positively venomous - espe- 
cially vipers. An alternative title could 
well be "The Snakepit". No wonder it 
was Congreve's Inst work for the singe: 
the finality of its exposure of rut, 
rancour and rapacity, and the chilly 


completeness with which it charts the 
writnings and twistings of these ser- 
pents of the psyche left him at 30 with 
no deeper recesses of human baseness 
to explore. 

One day we may get a production 
that fully realizes the darkness louring 
from so much of the language. William 
Gaskill's, though not without its re- 
wards, some of them substantial, is 
clearly not it. In a setting (Hayden 
Griffin) of heavy, muted opulence, his 
direction provides a markedly uneven 
evening, plus and minus alternating 
with bewildering inconsistency. A very 
positive plus is the Mrs Marwood of 
Sara Kestelman, who uses her splendid 
carriage and the wide palette of col- 
ours in her lovely voice to extract every 
iotn of menace from a role richly 
seething with rage, spite and scorn. 
Opposite her though as Fainall, the 

E lay’s most patent scoundrel (though 
ardly anybody in this intricate web of 
cousinage and cozenage is morally 
purer than a muddy grey), Ian Hogg 
feebly froths and splutters, his threats 
scarcely calculated to scare the skin 
off the proverbial milk pudding. 

Other imbalances in the casting are 
even more notable. Giving Maggie 
Smith the role of Mtllamant is Tike 


Local memories 


In this last term's edition of the 
magazine of Culford School. Bury St 
Edmunds, a sixth former writes: “The 
BBC studios is (sic) certainly a 
wonderful place to work, for it seems 
to be almost cut-off from the outside 
world." As he is describing a visit 
behind the scenes of Grandstand, he 
may have a point. I suspect the thoudit 
would never have occurred to him ifhe 
had been present during the recording 
or editing of the interviews that feature 
in a new, six-part series that has been 
made for BBC Local Radio to mark 
the seventieth anniversary of the start 
of the First World War. 

A notable contribution to the field 
of oral history. The Great War consists 
of songs, recollections, sound effects 
and music, all woven into a seamless 
fabric, a highly evocative tapestry 
. made from the memories of those who 
were most intimately involved. No 
narrator interrupts the conversation; 
people' speak for themselves. An old 
man admits how, as a schoolboy, he 
threw his cap into the air in delight at 
the prospect of a war. Another recalls 
how, when he was 16, he went to 
volunteer. When he admitted his age, 
he was told to take a walk round the 
town Hall. “See if you’re any older." A 
few minutes later, he returned. "I'm 18 
now, sergeant." "Good, I can swear 
you in." 

There was also memories Of war- 
time shortages, of the gulf between 
rich and poor; and of the class distinc- 
tions between the working officers in 
the trenches and the staff officers, 
safely .behind the lines and living in 
country-style In French chateaux. 
Oddly more gripping because of their 


anonymity, these voices are punctu- 
ated by comments from the historian, 

A J P Taylor. His is not a heavy- 
handed scripted contribution but 
quiet, perceptive chat. Part one begins 
with his observation that, in June 1914. 
fair judges would have said Europe 
had never been more at peace than it 
Was then, It ends with an old soldier 
remembering the smell of death, "a 
sweet green smell" . 

All this has been compiled and 
edited by Cliff Kitney. once education 
producer at BBC Radio Newcastle, 
now education adviser to Local Radio, 
and by Bud Evans. A stylish work of 
editing and mixing it is too, well worth 
the many hours’ patient labour that 
must have gone into its making. It is a 
domestic, personal history; it is like 
over-hearing neighbours talking to 
trusted friends. Because of its intima- 
cy, it will sit happily among the less j 
well-made programmes on local Tadio; ! 
a perfect example of how specially 
made, networked programmes can 
strengthen and enrich a local output 
without sounding as though a national 
network has been handing down cast- 
offs. 

Transmission has already begun on 
BBC Radios Cambridgeshire, Kent, 
Lancashire, London, Oxford and 
York. Between now and November It 
will be heard on all other BBC Local 
Radio stations, except apparently (for 
' reasons best known to their managers) 
on Bristol, Guernsey and Solent. They 
must have some very good home-made 
programmes. , • ■ 

David Self 



'Art Within Reach. Edited by Peter 
Townsends •' 

Thames and Hudson £6.95. - ! 

At a time when Mrs Thatcher, Vritiuhe 
enthusiastic support of Lord Gowrie, 
Peter Palumbo, Sir William Rees-. 
Mogg : and others is busily engaged in 
privatising, patronage of the arts, it Is 
good to see that this admirable sdrvcy 
of painting and : sculpture in public, 
place's; compiled bv the percipient 
editor of Aft Mammy has been com- 
missioned by the Arts Council . Mt is a 
survey of why and how works of art* 
and of crhft, are commissioned by 
government, .and municipal ■ author- 
ities, by industry as well as by. public 
health apd educational bodies. There 
is an excellent bibliography, and a 
comprehensive gazetteer of. recent 
com missions oil over England - pre- 
sumably because of the administrative 
structure bf the Council. Scotland, 
Wales mid Ireland do riot get much of a 

. look hv • :: -. ■ 

' This i predominantly •. documentary 


presenting Viv Richards in full cry with 
a slow full toss on the leg stump. 
Predictably her performance is one 
long series of seemingly effortless 
boundaries, each careful phrase sped 
to the fence with a marvellously deft 
inflection of hand, voice, fan or fea- 
ture. She has to Bet though largely in 
vacuo , for as Mirabell, Michael Jays- 
ton is quite astonishingly null and 
desiccated, prowling the stage with a 
uniform hunched posture anda look of 
slightly pained surprise as if his only 
interest in the evening’s proceedings 
were in concluding them at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

Miss Smith could, in the Master's 
phrase, play the Albanian telephone 
directory: Mr Jayston sounds at times 
os if he’s reciting it. The items in 
Mira bell’s own formidable inventory 
of marital conditions are ticked on 
with a briskness that educes none of 
their wit; and, as for the erotic charis- 
ma that is supposed, at one time or 
another, to have dazzled if not actually 
laid most of the female cast, it is - to 
put it mildly - in rather short supply. 

However, the production perks up 
again with the periodic reappearance 
of Witwoud and Petulant, John Mof- 


fatt and James Villiers pointing their 
maltce with a stylized relish that sends 
every barb firmly home. As the coun- 
try cousin. Sir Wilful! Witwoud, the 
ageing lad fresh up from Shropshire, 
Geoffrey Hutchings is suitably sottish, 
the fragrance of his dune-laden boms 
diversifying the fetor of Lady Wish- 
fort’s boudoir. 

It is in the plnying of this last role 
that the discrepancy between what 
Congreve wrote and what is uctcd 
before us most strikingly obtrudes. 
The Lady Wishfort of the text is a 
murderously vindictive, vicious, rad- 
dled, stinking beldame - her impns- 
toed fizz, when it cracks across with 
fury, “like an old peeled wall". She is 
the “antidote to desire" incarnate. 
What Joan Plowright gives us is not 
this harridan but u mildly fretful, 
slightly overpowdered old girl who 
could be solacing a rainy Scarborough 
afternoon bv drinking in Max Jaffa. 


WagneritF 

The publication of Andrew Gray’s 
translation of Wagner’s My Life 
edited by Mary Whittall (Cambridge 
University Press £22.50. 0 521 229294} 
invaluably complements that of Cosi- 
ma’s Diaries and the composer’s The 
Broun Book so that we at last have 
reliable English versions of the “autho- 
rized” Bayreuth accounts of Wagner’s 
entire life. That these accounts were 
designed to promote pictures of the life 
thm arc frequently at variance with the 
facts in no ways detracts from their 
importance. They are primary docu- 
ments and essential liorary acquisi- 
tions. 

My Life, which Wagner dictated to 
Frau Cosima, was intended to satisfy 
his benefactor King Ludwig's thirst far 


his benefactor King Ludwig's thirst far 
“un exhaustive description of your 
intellectual and spiritual development 
. .w ■ . e ... e > and of the external events of vour life 

this harridan but a mildly fretful. as well". This it most amply supplies 
slightly overpowdered old girl who (though only down to 1864, the year 
could be solacing a rainy Scarborough when Wagner was rescued by the King 
afternoon by drinking in Max Jaffa. f TOm a closing circle of creditors}. My 

This Lady Wishfort is. in her querulous Life is a book to be set alongside that 

senility, her pathetic amatory quiver, othergreat musical autobiography, the 


almost endearing - and this, surely, is 
the last thing Congreve, that masterly 
mapper of fust, greed and betrayal, 
meant her to be. 

Martin Fagg 



In prep school sports no ono ever chose Bruce Weber for their team. His Mend 
John Bragg wasn’t much better, but at least he could run faster thon anybody else, 


■ material Is supplemented with: 11 
essays, some dealing', with practical 

' aspects, administrative aria legal, 
others raising wider issues, sometimes 
contentious', sometimes verging on the 
. platitudinous. John McEwen sees 

■ community- arts as "an integral art 1 
form in itself, easily • understood in ■ 

. terms of an aesthetic or philosophical 
. discussion of the arts, and not just 
some ’artistic’ brrinch ' of the social 
services papering over urban decay";' 
Deanna, Pethqrbridge believes that 
,f the;s«ripus suited’ angels" of private 
patfdnage know ^ kow’ to cloak their 
passion under the guise of dispassion, 
and -John Willett, makes : an impas- 
. stoned plea for a closer atid more 
correlated relqtioriship between public 
. art and the. peopld who, “get" it, and 
. who do hot wish fo receive it ready- 
made from, same intermediate ojoud 
peopled by architects, planners .apd 
official committees”'.' AIT ■: gripping* 
stuff, despite the; occasional whins oT 
VUtdpia, ■i .'i''. -■.>'■ V,:'. I 

’ ; ■ 7 ' Penyir 




and that kind of made a difference. Bragg died In a motor-cycle accident, since 
when Bruce Weber haa emerged aa possibly the most Innovative fashion 
photographer Stateside or over here. His pictures, frequently carried by Vogue 
magazine, feature clean, fresh-faced models wearing crumpled, casual ^clothes 
they look as If they actually own. 

But recently Weber has broadened out. Inspired by the memory of “handsome, 
sensitive” Bragg, he has photographed around 250 American athletes and Olympic 
hopefuls. Caught at sports festivals and college meets in southern California and 
Texas, they posed where they stood or In a shabby tent-studio for this 
. black-and-white studies. Harking back to the work of documentary and^glamour 
photographers In the Thirties and Forties, the stunning selection currentfy on show 
at the Olympus Gallery In Longon also celebrates a wholesome, clean-cut, 
all-American kind afrpanhood and the fundamental athletic Ideal which Inevitably 
, got lost among the razzmatazz of Los Angeles. 

The exhlbftpn. Pictures of Athletes , Is at tneOIympiu Gallery, 24 Princes Street, 
London ;W1 until August 24, admission free. ^ ^ David 


John Gielgud . r A Celebration. By 
Gyles Brandreth. 

Pavilion fiooks/Michaql Joseph 

£12.95.0,907516 38 6. ^ 

The Ages of Gielgud - Ah Actor At 
Eighty. Edited By Ronald Harwood. 

' Hodder & Stoughton £9.95. 0 340 
34828 3: 

John Gielgud - A Celebration Is a . 
delightful compilation of pictures, en- 
dear quotations; backstage talk; per-' 
serial comment rovering Gielgud V8U 
i ycarxunlil 1584,77* Ages of Gielgud ii 

. more of 'n • mMitniii,. *.u • 


othergreat musical autobiography, the 
Memoirs of Berlioz, ana is a key 
document of nineteenth-century cultu- 
ral history. 


That what he did hove to say was very 
much to the point emerges vividly from 
Interviews and Encounters with Verdi, 
a superbly edited collection by Man- 
cello Conati, translated by Richard 
Stokes (Gollancz £20. 0 575 03349 5). 
These 50 pieces (from 1845 lo the 
1940s). most of which are previously 
unpublished in English, give us Veidfi 
opinions of Wagner, Berlioz, Gounod, 
Mascagni, and other composers, tell- 
ing observations about his works, and 
eye-witness accounts of his life nod , 
times. Taken as a whole, the book | 
gives us as rounded a picture of Vera i 
as one could hope for. The reader puls 
it down feeling nc to has come face lo 
face with the master. 1 

Patri ck Carnegy 

Build-up_ 

Sir John Soane, Architect. By Dorothy 
Stroud. 

Faber £32.00. 0 571 13050. 

Less well-known than his contempor- 
my John Nash, ihc aw® » JgE 


butes from famous colleagues and 
friends.- Without adulation both books 
present a great actor, modest, without 
guile, a man of immense authority and 
-respect in the theatre (his only real 
interest and passion) whose good influ- 
ence has benefited the English-speak- 
ing stage for over 50 years. Essential 
reading for Gielgud's many admirers 
arid anyone interested in the best of 
British theatre, v 

NB: both Chronologies: . Home 
transferred to the Apollo Theatre, 
1970: 

' Yv ' 'John Jrimes ; 


nevertheless, me iuua “ ^ 

highly original work at ,thc W* 
England is justly ^admired buI i 
enthusiasts of his jdjosviKnjJf- * 
but It is 13 Lincoln's Inn Helm 
the Soane Museum) and g* 

Picture Gallery that JjgJ* ' £ 
greatest affection; the f °naer tor 
Innovative interior dccoratton jMtw 

latter for Hint rarity. ■i ri ^S t s 

important os its excellent wntcnr 

Dorothy Stroud’s biography ^ jjj 
an invaluable piece of wjgK 
pleasure to read, and 
tant Curator of Ac Soi aneMUJ “ [y 
one expects and Is gjwn ■ “f ’Jffig 
documented account of aH ,, v jJ- 
commissions. Chronologic^^ 
ranged, these conl *[‘LV^tl)ods 
Information from matenaU' iu ^ 
and costs to individual cn*» . 

contractors. ' onu cense 

What is missing 

excitement about Soanes ^ 
achievements, above "» gal 

iwsiS*d»- & 

sasr. 

past. One, can on y 

would have dealt will i the iw 

Gallery’s new extension. ^ 

Next week 

Pierre Walter on Spag B 

politics; Dennis Hacks' 
a biography of NdJ™>e 

Elisabeth Henry on D8 

Veronica Wedgwoods 
latest historical wora 
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E ach summer, art college 
fashion diploma and degree 
shows are exhibited in and 
around London. They are 
visited by fellow students, teachers and 
talent spotters from industry, and are 
seldom seen by the general public, yet 
they represent an annual tribute to the 
colleges which provide such expert 
i raining. 

The most outstanding show I visited 
this year was presented by Middlesex 
Polytechnic at the Royal Festival Hall. 
The ballroom foyer had undergone a 
scintillating transformation, with knits 
and weaves both inventive and innova- 
tive, while the printed textiles ravished 
the eye with brilliant colour. Floor 
mats, painted ceramics, boxes, futons 
(Japanese roll-up mattresses) and 
screens, echoed a design theme by 
varying size of pattern in related 
juxtaposition. 

The prevailing atmosphere was ex- 
hilarating, induced I would guess by 
the stimulation, encouragement, and 
quality of the teaching staff. In 
straitened times, how can these dis- 
plays be funded? Many of the fabrics 
and yams are exorbitantly expensive, 

C remises must be hired, transport to 
ondon is needed, printed matter is 
essential. 

It would be easy to blame the cuts 
and hold the exhibition in college, but 
howmanypeople would then bother to 
make the journey? Hugh Mackinnon, 
Head of. Printed Textiles explained 
that the polytechnic paid for transport, 
printed matter was produced by stu- 
dents, while the 31 textile graduates 
funded their exhibition by giving up 
£120 of their grant at the start of the 
year. The £j, 720 collected is then 
invested In a Building Society. This is a 
united decision: the students are in no 
way dragooned into it. 

It is no surprise, with a show of this 
quality, to find that this year no 


rise, with a show of this 


TiffiTu 01 danced Youth 
the Prolifera- 
Certificates^ and Di- 
&ji° nall Y validated by the 
Council. Kinas- 
P° ®8 C * for example, 
,he i learl of Clerkenwell’s 
Ww^il^ , WQrk 8hops and stu- 
KSS llcg ?’ b .? sed YTs courses' in 
^Isfflk 1 *’ Wo graphics and art- 
ykh ® good record of 
thcrt utw 01 ' fbe ■ same college , 
pfitaSA? a DATEC Certificated 
in B General Diploma 

'PL?? ' ,attei : o n c , rirl g 

®CE.q'LxP^ student with three 
lent, a tfJJJJ-pMM or their eqiilva- 
V*r To&^h S , cd ’ d ’asnostic first 
tpeAitJj*^ -by - a second, more 

SKB°™ y in fflshion and 

d^jorj '^ a PbJcs, -.three-dimensional 
i^jjor fine art. 

ate than 500 
country ®nd down the 
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After a 
fashion 


Bony Tadman 


m 


Betty Tadman visits the art college summer shows 


no surprise to hnd such talent was 
deemed eminently employable. 


Designs by students at St Marlins, Including! left) Filar Dlez 
and (centre! John Galliano 


students have failed their degree. But 
what chance have they of employment 
in their specialist nren? Hugh Mackin- 
non finds that they usually survive. 
They enter design studios, are em- 
ployed by fashion firms, while a few 
move on to teacher training or to 
postgraduate courses. Some rent a 
siodjo and print their own collections. 
Students who decide to do this can 
receive financial help from the Crafts 
UHmal for their first year. They have 
present viable proof of their inten- 
imn and show that they have found 
studio mace. This backing helps them 
get oil the ground. In this atmosphere 
oi stimulation and encouragement 
onty the very weakest fade away, 
jwww Lee, for example, has 
“wed her way into designing futon 
“vers for Futon Co. Her exhibition 
® so vibrant and colourful that it was 

F or the increasing number of 
pupils considering a career in 
art and design, the choice of 
Niiuw.i COurScs id- further and higher 
caoration can be very wide. What is on 
k..fv* ai jy region varies a great deal 
i L he rfl nge is diverse. The 
wiHatabllshed route from foundn- 

4onwir U ?i CS lo fbree-year degree is no , 
enK ■ • 0n , l J r wa y- Nowadays an 

Sees ff^r-oid. icm «»-■ 

HvinTi? ,u- 8 desi 8 ne r thou to earn a 
uwl i' Si® more g^eral area of 
might opt for a practical course 

SShL" “rviag, Jewelry, paper or 
pother aspect of maintenance and 
^Nation and, afte T a few years 
ft,”*®®®’ sot up business hlone. • 

, ae most Imoortnnt rhnn»K 


Most Middlesex graduates have 
already had studio or theatrical experi- 
ence, nave won international prizes, or 
have exhibited at Promotrade Expo 
'84, in Florence. Connexions arranged 
by the staff have provided the best 
possible launching pad. 

At Central School of Art and De- 
sign, six textile students had failed to 
graduate, and the atmosphere was 
subdued. Their dress show was below 
its usual standard, though some indi- 
vidual collections were delightful, par- 


ticularly Angela Morton s fashion 
knits. Next year Central combines with 
Camberwell School of Art, and the 
result of this merger will perhaps be 
invigorating. 

It would not be fair ta contrast 
Central’s dress show with that of a 
fashion college which provides less 
printing and concentrates on an haute 
couture standard of cut. Leicester 


College of Art’s dress show falls into 
the same bracket. It is not enough to 
provide music and a catwalk it the 
result seems amateur in presentation. 

Ravcnsboumc School of Art excel- 
led with a first and second year show of 
bright inventive designs which set the 
pace for a continuing display of indi- 
vidual virtuosity. The cut. drape and 
finish, and the casual elegance were 
enthusiastically applauded in each col- 
lection. 

A St Martins fashion show is always 
a hard act to follow: this year it 
surpassed even its own dizzily high 
standard. In one .and a half minutes 
each of the 35 students was required'to 
demonstrate on the catwalk the cul- 
mination of four years’ work. There is 
usually an element of surprise from 
this college. Several years ago wc saw a 
bare-breasted bride, this year Douggie 
Cunningham devised hideous but com- 
ical leather dresses and motorcycle 
jumpsuits with enormous padded post- . 


criors or phantom pregnancies. The 
models shuffled and limped, incapaci- 
tated by leg bombast of alarming 
proportions. I’m told he sold all of 
these creations privately, so someone 
somewhere will wear them. 

The originality of St Martins prints, 
their variety ;and eye-catching qualities 
showed how design can be used to 
enhance uniqueness in dress. Pilar 
Diez created linen coordinates of great 
elegance topped hy straw blcorne fiats. 
Glenda Robinson’s “Flintstones in 
Alaska" amused and delighted with 
"uggy” T shirts and a pink ftir fabric 
coat Lolita might have worn. There 
were lovely fragrant while wrap dres- 
ses from Tamara G Herat h and a series 
of Men's evening wear for winter. 
"Indulge yourself in fur and satin . . . 
and sink into a purple hpzcr from 
Dean Bright, a refreshing change from 
the butch lumberjack look. 

The star of the show came at the 
end. John Galliano used as his inspira- 



Deslgns by Nlghal Sadlq, East Ham College of Technology 


Design for a living 

Michael Clarke on art and design education 


i?nd the impact of 
c °'trse# U ii j adon & nd degree 

rrf W beIn 8 For thc 
indents-, the; period of ' 


study leading to a higher diploma or 
degree is tnc same and the final 
qualifications are comparable. At ev- 
ery stage along either route, the Indi- 
vidual portfolio of work Is crucial, so 
how does a school-leaver decide? 

. One factor is entry requirements. 
Most foundation courses are for one 
year and accept 17-plus students with 
Bye or more GCE O level passes. 
Two-year DATEC diploma courses, 
particularly those in specific areas of 
study, can take 16 -plus students with as 
little as three Grade 3 CSE passes. 
Another consideration is the commit-: 
ment of the student. An applicant who ■ 


has already decided on a particular 
career might be well-advised to go 
straight on to a vocational certificate of 
diploma, or try for direct entry to thc 
second year of a GAD course, rather 
than risk a year's foundation studies 


that could include no Specific training 
in their chosen area. 

A recurring criticism of foundation 
courses is that They are either too 
remote from the technical needs of the 
student or provide a better training for 
those intending lo study fine art than 
the majority aiming for a career in 
design. From the evidence of this 
years sumiper shows, this Is not the 


case at Chelsea or East Ham where 
both DATEC OAD diplomas and 
foundation studies are offered. East 
Ham, which also has a DATEC certifi- 
cate. diploma nnd higher diploma in 
graphic design, is clearly well aware of 
thc practical and commercial realities 
facing Its students, and will not be 
tempted into the ivory tower of loo 
muen fine art. 


tion the French Post-Revolution 
fashion of Lcs Inc royalties, whose 
elegance was judged hy thc preposter- 
ous disarray of their clothes. Enor- 
mous neckcloths hid the jaws, the hair 
was unkempt and unruly, topped by a 
hat cocked up front and back. Hiis 
discerning designer’s instinct led him 
towards a fashion which echoed our 
own period of unrest. Eight Inter- 
changeable androgynous outfits made 
up his collection which was strange yet 
glamorous. His designs revealed the 
extepl of his elaborate research,, with 
drawings of a sure and perfect line. 
Talentspoticrs have of course snapped 
him up - though not. unfortunately, 
one of our own dilatory companies - he 
will work for Here & There, a Manhat- 
tan design studio. 

It is the old, old story. We train them 
as no other country can, but we don't 
bother to employ them. That profit- 
able activity is left to the design studios 
bf America. Japan, Holland and Italy. 

already evident. In attempting to give 
their students os wide a range of 
experience as possible, too many com- 
mon projects have led to too many 
similar results. At East Ham, a com’- 
parison between the textile and 
fashion work done by foundation and 
GAD students pinpoints a more gener- 
al contrast: an exhuherant. individual 
exploration of materials and methods 
by the former and a safe and sound 
display of skill by the latter. 

A far greater variety of approach 
and range of work is evident among 
second-year GAD siudenis. At East 
Ham, Southwark and elsewhere, there 
were some striking examples of inven- 
tive, practical and professional design, 
from commercial packaging to entire 
interior schemes, ft is not surprising to 
discover that most of these studems 
had successfully competed for places 
on degree and higher diplomas with 
(heir more specialized contemporaries 
on volitional courses, and apparently 
just as well, if not better, than those 
from foundation studies. 

Tills suggests an ambiguous rela- 
tionship between foundation studies 
and DaTEC GAD courses - an ambi- 
guity that is further compounded by 
the lack of agreement on the appropri- 
ate balance in a student’s work be- 
tween creative potential and technical 
competence. 

Whnt. the higher course teams are 
looking Tor seems to vary from college 
to college, course to course and prob- 
ably from year to year. It is too soon 


The apparent danger of the DATEC 
GAD diplomas is that, given their 
usually younger, less-qualified stu- 
dents ana greater length of time, their 
, diagnostic first years will become too 


prescriptive. At several colleges this is 


ions with tnose from degree courses. 
Meanwhile, one thing is clear: the fenr 
that DATEC would impose an undue 
emphasis on technical considerations 
at the expense of creative ideas has 
proved groundless. DATEC certifi- 
cates ana diplomas already offer an 
attractive alternative route to a career 
in art and design. 
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Football’s least loved fans 


Hooligans Abroad. By John Williams, 
Eric Dunning and Patrick Murphy. 
Rout ledge and Regan Paul £7.95. 0 
7102 0143 5. 


In the week before the World Cup 
finals in Spain in 19S2. something like 
10.000 English football fans were at 
large in the country. For the most part 
they were relatively peaceful but. in 
the words of one young supporter 
quoted in this book: "It's not just the 
football, is it? It's all the other. The 
boozing and the fighting and the good 
laughs you have when you're away. 
They (the wives and girlfriends left at 
home) don't know anything about alt 
that". By the end of the tournament 16 
England fans had been deported from 
Spain and dozens arrested. Lwo hnd 
been stabbed in a Madrid park and a 
third was fighting for his life after an 
attack at a Metro station. 

England fans abroad are currently 
football’s least-loved camp-followeis. 
Their fearsome reputation travels be- 
fore them: villagers are said to lack up 
their daughters when the English ar- 
rive, shopkeepers and bar owners take 
precautions and local militias prepare 
a show of strength. Both on and off the 
terraces, bemused foreign citizens are 

S reeted with the sight of half-naked, 
rlnk-soddeh, belligerent young males 
who a re draped with their national flag 
and roam in packs. That, at least, is the 
popular image. 

But to what extent- do England 
supporters really deserve their reputa- 
tion as the ogres of the international 
football field? Arc they really as bad as 


they are painted and if so, is this (he 
product of a self-fulfilling myth fed by 
newspapers and television? Are they 
sometimes more the sinned-agninst 
victims of over-zealous local police- 
men than truly sinning? Sociologist 
John Williams, one ot the authors of 
this book, indulged in some “partici- 
pant observation to find out - that is. 
he put on an England football shirt and 
travelled as a fan to several European 
internationals. Hooligans Abroad is 
the first of two books on football 
hooliganism and is devoted to empiri- 
cal research; its sequel. The Social 
Roots of Football Hooligan Violence, 
by. the same academic team, will return 
to the subject in greater analytical 


•English" ^pubs, drank “English" beer 


and ate fish and chips. Normal English 
team rivalries were subsumed in a 
larger nationalism and England fans 
regarded themselves as emissaries of 
their own culture and nationality as 
much as followers of football. 

In this atmosphere two potent influ- 
ences were at work. One was drink. 


The Spanish press marvelled at Eng- 
land fans’ capacity for alcohol. The 


depth. 

Williams’ man -0 

ig reading 

only because of the unorthodox blend 


john Williams' man-on-thc-spot re- 


search makes fascinating reading if 


of dry statistics and rich narrative 
colour. On the plane to northern Spain 
in 1982 he found himself sharing the 
trip with a group. ranging from brick-, 
layers to advertising salesmen - most,' 
he notes drily, “aged between 21 and 
30, with a heavy bias towards social 
classes HI to V”. So Tar, so unsurpris- 
ing. Only later does the full picture 
emerge of the quiet, unassuming hus- 
band and boyfriend at home who 
becomes a wild man of the terraces 
abroad. 

Williams discovered an insular. 


deeply xenophobic and politically 
e English 


naive breed of fan, more Englisf 
abroad than at home and doggedly 
resistant to any form of contact with 
the local culture. In the smallest Euro- 
pean town the English Spught out 


other was politics. Perhaps the most 
disturbing aspect of the English abroad 
was the extent of infiltration and 
rabble-rousing by extremists of the far 
Right. Williams describes one older 
fan, “F”, who was chairman of the 
National Front in a small town and 
encouraged incipient racism around 
him. Fans with no political affiliations 
were quickly .caught up. Reading be- 
tween the lines, it is easy to see how the 
combination of nationalism and excess 
could inevitably lead to confrontation 
and violence - although as the book 
makes clear, the England tans were 
frequently the victims rather than the 
perpetrators. 

The authors, suggest a programme of 
immediate measures to cope with 
football hooliganism, such as better 
travel arrangements and tighter ticket 
allocation. But they concede (hat “in 
the present social and economic cli- 
mate" the violence is here to stay 
because of the social problems ft 
reflects. That Is the theme of the next 
volume. Meanwhile this is a book for 
anyone who seeks to know and under- 
stand the English fan abroad. 


Mike Durham 



Enquiring Classroom- By Stephen 


The Enc 
RqwIe 

The Falmer Press £6.25. 
0 905273 99 0. 


and maintain educational values con- 
tinues to be the primary school, which, 
for a number of reasons, hasa long and 1 


At a time when great emphasis is being 
placed, on the content of children's 


honourable tradition of attempting to 
promote these values and to develop 
forms of schooling ’Which will genu- 


. laming and its utilitarian functions, it 
is good to be able to welcome another 
book whose focus is the nature of the 
learning process. That focus, which is 
-crucial to education in any real sense of 
the .term, has become . increasingly 
djfflcult to maintain iq the face of 
recent pressures for forms of schooling 
.of h less ambitious kind, predicated on 
economic rather than educational or 
developmental, criteria. It Is reassur- 
ing,, therefore, to see that, inspire of 
these pressures, the theme continues 
to emerge and to reassert- itself above 
the general cacophony of uninformed 
and uncritical assumptions and com- 


ments about the pu rposes of schooling. 
The Enquiring Classroom by Stephen 
-* ‘ ‘ , takes • Up that . theme from 


Closely 
to which fr 


Rowland 

Michael Armitroni 
Observed Children 
is an intended sequel, arid from Mar- ■ 

? are| Donaldson's Children’s Minds 
1978).; it is n theme which cannot be 
stressed too much if the educational 
advances of recent years ore to be 
maintained in' the face of the current 
inroads of those who, through lack of 
real understanding rather than Tram 
carefully fomuilated alternative posi- 
tions, appear determined to reverse 
theni. 

‘ It 1 is also of. same significance that 
the source of these attempts to reassert 


inely reflect them. This must streng- ' 
then the case for resisting current 
attempts to: turn primary schools into 
what tne Plowden Report rightly casti- 
gated as “teaching shops", 

A third general aspect of this move- 
ment wpich seems worthy ot mention 
is that it is being promoted by those 
whose view of the educational process 
is the internal petspective of the active 
practitioner, rather than the external 
standpoint of the politician, the admi- 
nistrator or even the inspector! who," 
viewing education from the outsi de are . 
inevitably more concerned with what it 
is /or than with what life, and thus miss 
completely what an active involvement . 
in the process reveals as real point. 

It is against this backcloth that one 
welcomes Stephen Rowland’s book as 
offering much needed encouragement 
to. those teachers who persist Ih their 
commitment for form of educa- 
tion . ; Such teachers ■ will welcome its ; 
sl fOss pri thq ■ critical relationships 
which are '-‘tit the heart of any good 
teaching and learni rig experience^ the 
consequent pcknowledgcroent of the , 
inevitable 1 subjectivity of such , jela- . 
tiOns hips, and thus of the Judgments i>. 
based upon them (an important couh- •! 
ter- argument to those who still seek to 


live mode” of evaluation, which ack- 
nowledges the importance of the 
child's autonomy, the legitimacy of 
his/her definition of knowledge and 
understanding of experiences, and the 
associated need to see learning as “a 
process of reinterpretation'' and re- 
construction; the ready acceptance, 
therefore, of the child as an initiator of 
learning experiences; the resultant 
view of subject-content as subsidiary 
to the learning process and thus of the 
curriculum as essentially unified; the 
emphasis on the active nature of true 
learning arid the importance of the 
child's control of his/her learning acti- 
vities; ahd, above all perhaps, the 
mariv 1 compelling add. illuminating ex- 
amples oF all these. principles in action. 

Finally, one also welcomes this book 
as a further step toward^ the develop- 
ment of a new and more productive, 
■model of educational research; one 
which eschews those spurious attempts 
to make “scientific" measurements of 
educational activities and Iwhich sees 
research In tenris of the “shared in- 
sights’; of the only people who can ever 1 
fully understand the complexities of an 
educational encounter, those Who are 
themselves engaged in It.’ 

need more books'of this kind to 
Illuminate the dark age we!, are passing 
through, and more, teachers whose 

mnuiptlrmt a» »„aI. *i 


wnyaii 

convictions are such that they will 



1 ,‘iim Will 

.rontirtue to. attempt to offer pupils the 
kinds of educational experience so well 
described and dpalysed here. •. 




Deconstructing 
Dr Who 


Doctor Who: The Unfolding Text. By 
John Tuilodi and Manuel Alvarado. 
Macmillan £2(UH1. (1 333 34847 H. 
£6.95. 34848 6. 


Not all the theoretical superstruc- 
turc erected around the material works 
ns well ns this. The invocation of 
narrative models by Greimas end 
Jameson in chapter two seems to offer 


The artefacts of popular culture have 
proved to be rich analytical ground for 
structural and semiotic studies, less 
resistant than more complex and per- 
sonal literary texts to deconstruction 
and the laying bare of ideological 
assumptions. Television and film seem 
particularly congenial to such 


little of specific value to the argument 
just ns the “intcrtextiial relationship’ 
claimed hetween “Genesis of the 


‘ intcrtcxtual relaiionshi 
I he 

Dalcks" and The Brothers Karma'm 


is surely at best contingent, and more 
hkely derivative. Unlike the use of 
tin 


approaches, employing us they do n 
of producers of the 


variety of producers of the “text’ 
(writer, director, producer, actor: 
there is no single intractable “author” 
to be displaced), and image as well as 
language. Combine this with the par- 
ticular malleability of popular culture 
>f its processes, and it 


to a laying bare of its pre 
is easy to see why film and media 


studies have eagerly seized upon these 
critical practices. 

Growing up together, the two have 
proved better partners, on the whole, 
than literature and such modes, an 
impression strengthened by this book 
in the “Communications and Culture" 
series. Tulloch and Alvarado have 
chosen Doctor Who, a popular televi- 
sion phenomenon, as the object of 
deconstruction, approached both as 
“text” or cultural artefact, and as 


commodity, with a firm eye upon the 
wider implications of their findings for 


Barthes’ code, or Elam’s concept of 
“semoitic thickness” in analysing 
"Kindu", nothing much seems to pro- 
ceed from these models, and the 
reader is surety entitled to a particular 
revelation as the reward for assimilat- 
ing specialised theoretical structures. 
Occasionally, there arises the suspi- 
cion that the writers have tried to apply 
too great a theoretical weight for the 
texts they analyse to bear; Doctor 
Who, interesting as it is, is not Dos- 
toevsky, and their choice of an untypi- 
cally “literary" episode for particular 
attention underlines this lack. 

Similarly, the chapter on science 
fiction and fantasy seems weighted in 
favour of their specific needs; they 
draw on good sources, but very few of 
them, and a Bibliography showing 
what else was consulted would hare 
been desirable. Their daim that 
"Gothic Romantic" is “a constituent 
part of the science fiction genre” 


media studies. They trace various 
shifts in the “episodic serial," follow- 
ing the “un folding text” through the 
influence of new writers, producers 
and actors upon it, explaining the 
meaning as well as the nature of these 
changes, and Its many functions (artis- 
tic, entertainment, pedagogical, poli- 
tical, commercial) are intelligently re- 
vealed. Critical analysis of these shift- 
ing styles and forms is balanced by 
copious ! quotation from interviews 
with many of the principals involved in 
making them. 

Barthes’ “codes” from SIZ, used 
here without reference, either as in- 
dication of wide acceptability or of the 
writer's optimism , arc particularly well 
applied in their analysis. They provide 
an ordered and specific way of catcgor- 


reflecls their own, correct, reading of 
popular 

than the interests of genuine genre 


much 


science fiction 


adineot 
, rather 


theory, but is not presented as such; 
again, their eagerness to legitimise the 
theoretical ground of their analysis 
sometimes leads them astray. Los 
characteristically, a certain terminolo- 
gical imprecision occasionally aeejjs 
in; in discussing Rosemary Jacksons 
work, they sometimes tail to maintain 
•--- •>«-- and 


izing the various strands of the prog- 


rammes, and, as used here, n moc 
the way in which such concepts can 
function as Analytical tools. The dc- 
conslructionist mode works well on 
material like that of Doctor Who, and 
they are strongest when revealing its 
ideological and semiotje encodings; 
refreshingly, they discuss complex 
theoretical models without lapsing into 
the arid and abstruse discourse which 
continues to alienate many, readers 
faced with contemporary critical 
works. The “texts" prove amenable to 
such an approach, and reveal a richer 
layer of encoding than might lmvc 
been expected, many relevant beyond 
the specific Intentionality of their pro- 
ducers. 


her distinction between “fantasy 
“fantastic”; more confusingly, they 
describe Vonnegut as “modernist, an 

unhelpful formulation compound^ 

its familiar use (for Joyce and Wooil) 
elsewhere. , 

The application of the specific in- 
sights from this section is mum beH8- 
and book as a whole succeeds welling 
stated aims, both opening the spenne 
hybrid artefact. Doctor who, lo grefr 
ter understanding, and pointing tmj 
routes for further exploration am 
field. Given the current popular^ 


IILIU. \JlYkTi UAh. rr~ |V_L 

both approach and subject, inn 

. 11 i-- - mnnv Of 


deserves to be influential; man 
their colleagues would do wein 
imitate not only their ri 8°“ r ,L 
persistence in teasing out ty eir 
inns, hut ulso their clarity in W 
them. Subject and approach ^eng 
mulched here, and even boa WJ 
to the wholesale applicant® | . 

temporary critical . in ® ,cs 4 Sj re «iey 
prepared to welcome their . where W 
so clearly succeed. It is not nlwsp 
evident. 


Kenny Mathleson 



Waiting For the Beaties - An Apple 
ScrufFs Story. By Carol Bedford. 
Blandford Press £4.95. ■ 


Carol Bedford tells how her Fantasy of 
romantic love for George Harrison 
nearly grew into a reality but failed to 
ripen, went sour, and left a nasty taste. 
The “Apple" in the title is not quite 


that of a famous garden with a snake 
problem, but was tne name the Beatles 


ive to their qwn company in 1968. 
le “scruffs” „were the gii 


, girls who 

waited outside Its office to adore the 
Beatles on their way in and out. 

Waiting For the Beatles is an eventful 
tale in short sentences and plain words. 
It is thus suitable for teenagers, includ- 
ing those-who : may not know much 
about Beatlemanja but who have first 
hand knowledge of the female adora- 
tion : of Michael Jackson or Boy 
George, and who know, or know of, 
, the predicament of the infatuated fan. 
Reading at length about the experi- 


may help that process. . . 

It also provides post-femm^ 

of’ female aggression 
rapist), female delinque n yt jJJlr. 
Paul McCartney’s 
comradeship (vmtm hugs : a > JJa 
out in the cold), as f 
images of girls as Jealous and® 
competition for males, f 5 ^ 

girls wanted to be * ^Station'*? 
I97J they accepted theinva^^^ s 

sing the back-up to /2S?tS (eh* 
B-side, Tandoon 



rive until quite late 

whenGeorgeproducedafcm | 


wnen utui^i- . .. 

called Fanny, "small ™ 
step for womankind- , - to. 

The reader must frf* 1 

immersed in 

obsession Is all about. I nersoft 


ence may help them to see such 
al addtc 


obsession Is all about- 1 

Ingand un theoret !calway ■ c0 fav& 

cially ii 
heroes 


emotional addiction, (and its cure) 
■from the qutsidfc^ “objectively?,' It is a 
story about maturing, and reading it 


jrative demystifies, u c t j, e ws 
' induced 

neroes of bedroom poster ** e „d* 

magazine. It m»yen»“K”’ .! 

wafting end » 10 llVl S 

Patrick 
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Ireland in microcosm 


Roger Casement: The Flawed Hero. By 
Roger Sawyer 


Routledge and Kegan Paul £12.50. 0 
7102 0013 7. 


Born of an Ulster Protestant family, 
’ L " ' ’ 'lie 


yet secretly baptized into the Catholic 
Faith by his Catholic mother, Roger 
Casement was indeed, as Roger 
Sawyer states in his record of Case- 
ment’s life and death, “Ireland in 
microcosm". 

His life was in many ways contradic- 
lory. As a servant of the Crown he 
visited the Congo, and later the Upper 
Amazon, and learned at first liana the 
savage effect of colonialism and com- 
mercial exploitation on the unfortun- 
ate natives of the countries concerned. 
His mo reports, from both the Congo 
and from Putumayo in South America, 
told of floggings, mutilation and tor- 
ture. Gradually over the years Case- 
ment’s sympathies turned more and 
more towards the Irish cause, and he 
compared the conditions of the Irish 
peasants with those of the African and 
South American countries he had 
visited. Indeed, to Casement the starv- 
ing squalor of the Irish peasant seemed 
hide different to the lot of the South 
American Indian, and he wrote “The 
‘white Indians’ of Ireland are heavier 
on my heart than all the Indians of the 
rest of the earth.” 

It was the sight of these sick and 
stamriP Connemara peasants that 
finally lead Casement to resign from 
the Foreign Office. By this time his 



and Casement’s detailed and 

exn?niL a ? C °,r s his ho| noscxual 
exploits. In those days it was easier to 

P a ™ " traitor than a pervert. 

aaainW SaWyCr rC,UrnS ,ime a “d 
again to the many ambiguous aspects 

ot Casements character, and eives 
carefully documented accounts of his 
ESP®, 1 ?. l ? ward 5 total Irish commit- 
ment, this is a pedantic, dull and rather 


Rule of thumb 


I *! 


Biological 
and R W 


Mathematics for 
Sciences. By J C A 
Larilner. 

Prenticc-Hall £13.50. II 13 562611 (I. 
Introductory Mathematics for Econo- 
mists. By K Holden and A W Pearson. 
Macmillan £15. 0 333 34626 2. £4.95 


looms large in the sections on inregra- 
jton- An integral for “antiderivative") 


unsympathetic biography. 

Sawyer attempts to highlight the 
jf. ak 9 e £ se ? ,hal led lo Casement’s 


"at the 

author s assessment of his character 
seems unbalanced. Little comes across 
itl 1 huma " it y- his sensitiv- 


ity, and his lifelong fight for the weak 
and exploded. Ana I feel Sawyer could 
without being salacious have usefully 
. Black Diaries, whose 


purpose was clear - to recruit as many 
members to the Irish Cause as possible 
-and this involved him in his fateful 
visit to Germany in 1915 where he set 
out to obtain from the Chancellor a 
recognition of Irish Independence 
and to raise an Irish Brigade from 
uermany s prisoners of war. He re- 
turned to Ireland by U-Boat, but was 

2EII^T he i n the dinghy taki "S him 
ashore to Tralee capsized. He was then 

Drought to London for trial and sent- 
enced to death for treason. Despite 
appeals for clemency from many dis- 
tinguished people there was no re- 
prieve . a decision greatly influenced by 
the discovery of the infamous Black 


i ----- WfllJSL! 

discovery helped to seal Casement's 


The applications of mathematics are 


. O — - > — ■ -imvvilMUItl, 

js defined and tables of standard 
integrals are followed by an extensive 
senes of illustrative examples. Some- 
tl . m 5 s J , ? c under ly«ng theory is in- 
cluded, but the implied invitation that 
it may be skipped will be gratefully 


playing an ever more dominant role in 
the technological, scientific and busi- 
ness worlds. Students preparing for a 
career in vi rt ua jly any worthwhile field 


* ; , ri — — ^ Siaibiuuy 

accepted by many students. So the 
ss: Hi 


require, as a minimum, a basic under- 


. - - M "-^1. UHUb|- 

standmg of mathematical principles 
and. especially, of ways in which these 
principles cun be used. 


In Brian Inglis’s excellent biography 
° f Case ™ cnl * published in 1973, a 
more fullv-rounded portrait emerges 
because here the author has quoted 
liberally from Casement, from his 
tnends, and from those who met him 
Compare Sawyer's bald statement! 
He went to Ins death bravely" with 
that of Father Carey in Inglis's book 
He feared not death. He marched to 
the scaffold with the dignity of a 


It IS, in fact , the utility of the subject 
that has broken down some of the 
erstwhile (quire false but widely- he Id) 
reaction to mathematics that it Is an 
and, academic exercise full of abstract 
artificiality. 

Even m>, students arc more strongly 
motivated to appreciate the value of 
mathematics if it is purveyed to them 
with a powerful bias towards their own 
interests. In so far as these interests 
tnny he in the life sciences, two 


precept becomes: first pick the correct 
tormula from the table, then use it in 
the context of the particular example. 

Simi larly, differential and difference 
equations (with applications to mod- 
elling and logistics) are considered in a 
fashion that allows them to be used 
whether or not the fundamental 


reasoning is fully grasped. In fact the 

... _ - *• "iis, • 


American authors. Arya and Lurdncr. 
have gone the whole hog in their 


----- Mijmij V I U 

pnnee. Such quotations give depth 
and reality to the subject. The “flawed 
hero of Sawyer's biography remains a 


niRDRIuVS 

UTKRATIIRE 


gryphons and indeed quite a lot of 
solid, un-spectral beings. 

With any luck you already know 
Penelope Lively as a writer whom you 
can trust to tell a story which is as 


shallow and incomplete character. 

Linda Jennings 


selective presentation. They explain 
that their purpose is "to emphasize 
those portions of calculus which arc of 
prime concern lo the life sciences and 
to suppress or even ignore topics which 
are or peripheral interest". The result 
|s the utilizahle technique of the sub- 


whole text fulfils the author's inten- 
tions. Some basic trigonometry is in- 
cluded; so are probability, vectors, 
matrices and some related work in 
mechanics (centres of mass, relative 
velocity and so forth). 

Throughout, the language of the 
biologist pervades the mathematics. 
Exponential growth, genetics, crop 
production and disease, and the like 
appenr frequently in the examples. 
Despite the earlier caveats, a student 
who wished to lenrn mathematics as 
well as its use in his specialist subject 
could readily do so with the aid of this 
book. But the easier option is available 
tor those who seek it. 


acceptable to parents as to children, 
and who at the same time had an 


Uninvited Ghosts, By Penelope Lively. 
Heinemann £5.95. 434 94960 4 V 
The Restless Chose and other Encoun- 
Experiences: Chosen by Susan 

Collins £5.95. 00 195272 2 


academic care for the right detail that 
lights up the places or the period. The 
stones in Unlimited Ghosts take you 


delightedly careering from place to 

f ilace and person to person. You will 
ind a great variety of improbable 

hannoninnr ..... i.‘ « • ■ 


JJJiai is there about ghost stories that 

SJS u want l t0 read “ or tell - 
It must be because we don’t 
^ to enconnter and believe in real 
But there is another 
- ihM ° i e two-edged psychic sword 


■ IIIIJII UU0LPIIT 

happenings, though never what 1 think 
of as the classic ghost spirit returning to 
haunt the scene of its troubles, 


— ------ — - 

whether as victim or destroyer. The 
dll 


SJ355; 1,k f e .P Ifl ying with: terror, 

eoni« IS r 0f fri ? ht w,ien fl,e Shost 
[ rom tne dead and yet it is, 

in a ‘i yo b ‘ 8 oo^' 0 dressed 

£ife. 0nI y the P - if it isn't? You 


haw «k.'i 7 . " i* « isn 17 you 

loKf 811 .!* on this insecurity. Not 
h.!2-W,{ hcre . was always this at the 


least In e • 0 J ve 5 n ’ which was not, at 
E Srotfend, a children's joke 

sim wW “ I c P uId we be totally 
1'm„i.L Was bchind the falsc-facc? 
will spt ! d 10 sa y few of these stories 
ablvthem'SI yt l un8 lccna 8 crs . prob- 
looliio Si S ne #, screaming or 
iu$t * tf bed every night. So 

There?S t h” the l ht an “ 8P ahead, 
nothing really nasty comins in 


only ghosts which were even slightly of 
this kind had an unusually happy 
come-uppance. And John Lawrence's 
pictures are just right. 

The Restless Ghost is a collection of 
stories, some classics such as R L 
Stevenson’s splendid Soutli Sea Island 
story on Benson’s bus conductor, 
others welcome reprints by today’s 
authors. There is, for instance, an 
excellent Joan Aiken; she sometimes 
writes really creepy, frightening stor- 
ies, by I am glad to say this is not one of 
them. You can happily read it at 
bed-time. Yet this is not entirely (rue 
of some of the others. I was scared 
when I saw Monty James among the 
authors, but his story is not quite as - 
well, horribly haunting, as some of 
those I read in my childhood and still 
wish I hadn't read. Perhaps some of 
them are best read on a cheerful 
morning; for instance L P Hartley, as 
well told as one expects, but, yes a 
trifle disturbing. 



ject without rigorous mathematical 

f iroofs. The autnors believe that the 
ack of such proofs “is not n serious 
deficiency". Further, because “many 


A somewhat similar approach is 
ifaihematics 


students in this type of course become 
bored by loo many proofs, even re- 
latively easy ones", worked examples 
to illustrate the principles' arc often 
arranged so us to “permit the student 
to onm 'many of the proofs of the 
theorems if he wishes without losing 

too murh** 6 


evident in Introductory Mathematics 
for Economists. (This is a slightlv 
revised version of a book previously 
issued by other publishers about a 
decade ago.) The chapter headings are 
not dissimilar. Linear and non-fin 


linear 



What could be lost, of course. Is any 
true appreciation of the logic and 


rr- — ivgo. uiivj 

beauty of mathematics, since some of 
, -,lhe processes are reduced to a simple 
substitution of numbers in a formula: 
This may produce an answer; it is less 
likely to produce an understanding. . 
The • rule-of-thumb philosophy 


- equally,,* u.k 

all explained against a business or 
management setting. Industrial inpul- 
output. production functions, margin- 
al analysis, discounting and growth 
models are typical terms in the index. 
a ? l * iere ,s nn a dequate explanation 
of them all (and much more) with the 
associated mathematics. This is a 
sourid work, and it is good to have It 
available again. 


F W Kdl away 


Tliere on the palm lay the glass eye, 
the pale blue Iris pointing directly at 
Nl ? el - ■ ■ From Haunted Children, a 
.too" of stories by Alison Prince, 


wllh illustrations by Michael Braga 
(Magnet £1,25). “ 



Among the moderns I found a 
Kenneth Ulyatt story about the Amer- 


ican Indians very moving and maybe 
near the truth. Alan Gamer writes 


brilliantly about an experience, ending 
with his usual question mark. If you 
feel a little uncertain there is always 
the possibility of reading the last 
paragraph, and if things are all right 
. . .well, if not, you don't need to start 


Mathematics for Everyman. 

By L Buxton. 

Dent £12.95. 0 460 01622 5. 
Children Learning Mathematics. By 
L Dickson, M Browne and O Gibson. 
Holt £6.95. 0 03 910406 0. 


it, do you? Yes, a book for anyone ~ 
* lsbr " 


Geomctr y (Pre- 
«Dppf 16 ' 95 ) ty C H Edwards 
lamp r « B L enI l oy, °° nt «ins nearly 900 
of utmost clarity 

Probfflnri by u 8 3 abundance 

examples. From 
integration “ 

^mS™fc.S. t0plC “ ,re ' 




Plains n«k( by Agostini 

doxes puzzles, para- 

WfaSt.'W tamfes, Some themes 


for information an 


icil- 

in 

and 


... 

4 edidon of Applied 
qcv Advanced Uvel(But- 
1 u lilfo? M Mulholland and 
11,1 PS. Jhe. work on vectors 


Vu worK on vectors 


questions pro- 
range of statics and 
^tel, rif8f«ed and not treated 

bi’i--' ■ '• ' 1 ■.nrwsfTT- 

*m.**« f A 
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Children Reading Mathematics. 
Edited by Hilary Shuard and Andrew 
Rothery. 

John Murray £7.50. 7195 4093 3. 


U IIM l llflll un iisiiii mm 1 1 1 iai mu !■ ■ 1 , i 111 

Teachers have always realized that the 
readability of classroom maths books 
and cards presents problems, particu- 
larly with young readers or slow lear- 
ners. They have tended to assume that 
part of the reason for this lies in a lack 
of understanding by mathematical au- 
thors of the needs of insecure readers. 
Many teachers, therefore, prepare 
their own classroom materials, expect- 
ing that rheir perception of the needs 
of their own children will enable them 
to produce material which is more 
iiseml than the generality of published 
texts. 

What this book now shows, with 
Immense clarity and in absorbing de- 
tail, is that the whole field of readabil- 
ity of maths texts is extremely compli- 
cated, and that there is certainly no 
easy route to the production of read- 
able material. 

. . Children ■ Reeding -Mathematics', has 
grdwrt out’ of eariier infomially piib- 


lished material arising from the work 
of the Language and Reading in 
Mathematics Group. It surveys!, very 
comprehensively, all (he most impor- 
tant research work In this field, pre- 
sents it logically. with a large number of 
examplesln the form of facsimile text 
pages and then goes on to explain to 
the teacher how best to make existing 
texts intelligible. 

The book is crammed with examples 
of how easy it is for a child coming to a 
new page of maths with no adult 
preconceptions can drive a coach and 
horses through the assumptions which 
the author has niade. There was the 
child who said: “It’s got here fill in the 
missing number. But if it's missing I 
can’t can I? Where is it?" And there is 
Luther who did a long division sum by 
filling in the answer and then adding a 
-tall . of working underneath on tlie 
entirely reasonable assumption that he- 
ougiit to work downwards from the 
top. And to cull just one more thought 
from so many there is lots of evidence 
that even a device so simple as a 
directional arrow so often used 'in 
textbook diagrams - may well be 
totally misunderstood unless there is 
ftid classroom. discussion of its intent. . 


Mr Buxton has gained an enviable 
reputation for his work among 
teachers and in various aspects of the 
media. He has the knack of making 
people feel more at home with 
mathematics, and of proffering sensi- 
ble advice on how to make the subject 
more acceptable and comprehensible 
to a somewhat less- than- numerate 


group of pupils. 
natre 


Mathematics for Eeen'man now 
offers another recapitulation of the 
elements of calculating, and of modes 
of pertormfng operations which move 
in history from the abacus to the 
computer. Extensions 10 algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry , calculus and 
modern mathematics demonstrate 
how selected parts of the curriculum 
can be presented more attractively 

fit on In moon n 


from mathematics and who feels no 
shame for his (or her) innumeracy. 
« 80 1° the relevant shelf in the 

E ublic library, let alone borrow the 
ook, let alone buy it? 

If this appears to be a despondent 
attitude, let a complementary question 
be posed _ about Children Learning 
Mathematics. How many teachers- 
know that the Schools Council has 
been responsible for a “Low At tamers 
in Mathematics'* project and how 
many will consider its findings in 
relation to their own work? 

The project team aimed to provide 
teachers with an epitome of “current 
knowledge about learning processes in 
mathematics" together with informa- 
. |* an on “ways in which primary, mid- 
dle and secondary schools deal with 
pupils who have difficulty in mathema- 
tics . Already a report of policies and 
practices in schools has been pub- 
lished. Now comes a review of re- 
search about the processes of learning 
and teaching the subject. 


than in many a conventional textbook. 
There follows an all-ioo-brief sec 


While low-ait niners were primarily 
In mind, it was realized that most 


tion on mathematics in action, intro- 
ducing some unusual applications, and 

ft inrilinkl fail nknntAa iL. t - 


a thoughtful chapter on the nature and 
purpose of mathematics. 

It is all admirably done, but whether 

hnnVc cur. I, or il.:, L ... 


Gerald Haigh 


books such as this reach an audience 
where they could do most good is a 
mfltter for doubt. Competent teachers 
to whom most, if not nil. of the 
contents will be familiar, will recognize 
that the pattern of the book is first- 
class and totally appropriate for use in 
schools or adult education classes. But 
will their weaker brethren, whose 
work could be improved and enriched 
tf they adopted the principles and style 
pDnc author, be persuaded to do so? 
Will they, in fact, ever realize that the 
opportunity is available? , And finally, 
will, uie average Citizen Who shies away 

V ■ ..-.-,1 t 


research m mathematics education 
could have implications for teaching at 
all levels, whatever target population 
w’as involved. The finoinss now col- 
lated have, therefore, a wide relevance 
and should be of concern to nil 
teachers and potential teachers of 
mathematics. 

Insight and information are tiie 
keywords. Whether it he the ways in 
which children's conceptions of space 
and number develop, or their early 
grasp of volume or lime, or the role of 
language, the investigations presented 
are practical and realistic. While, 
generally, the value of research of this 
nature is. like beauty, in the eye of the 
beholder, it must be hoped that many 
teachers' eyes will survey papers such 
ns these, and that many readers will 
appreciate the results. 
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Women nnd Theatre: Calling the 
Sliots. Edited by Susan Todd. 

Fuber £3.95. 

In one sense the contributors to 
Women and Theatre nrc all extraordin- 
ary: they have succeeded (in varying 
degrees) where other women nave 
cither railed or never ventured. In 
another, perhaps more important 
sense, they are all very ordinary: they 
arc in the process of succeeding 
according to the extent of their talents 
and commitment. If they were men, 
there would be nothing remarkable 
about this process. The idea of a neat 
litrlc paperback on Men and Theatre 


is inconceivable (except perhaps in 
satiric terms) and would be unlikely to 
find a publisher. Because they are 


women, the process becomes worthy 
of comment and in need of explana- 
tion. 


A quick glance through the listings 
in Time Out (although they arc by no 
means complete and rarely credit de- 
signers or technicians) is enough to 
confirm that theatre is still a predomi- 
nantly male preserve. What is more 
likely to be disputed is whether women 
are either interested in or capable of 
creative work in the theatre. As re- 
cently as two years ago a National 
Theatre spokesman for Sir Peter Hall 
was quoted thus in The Stage: “Women 
don't write plays, do they? And 1 
would suspect that there are very few 


lingo 


Down under recently, 1 found thot 
Australians do not' cull everyone 
••Bruce” or “cobber", or exclaim "fair 
dink um" all the time. In fact, their 
English seems ri first much the some as 
ours. Then you notice that people 
reply Tm good" to the query “How 
are you?", and say "We re right" for 
“We’re alright". 'There you go" is 
much used when presenting some- 
thing, like the Dutch “alsteblieft". 
"Litter" and "shout” are used as verbs 
.in phrases like “New Zcnland - too 
lovely to litter” and “I'll shout you a 
beer . You get into strife rather than 
trouble, and il you arc not fussed nbout 
I something, you don't care for it. . 

Slang words for excellent arc natur- 
ally different from ours, arid like ours, 
changing all the time. “Bonzer", after 
a long innings, is on the way out , as is 
“grouse". But/’benut",: “beauty" and 
'■ripper" are still popular - ail three can 
be nouns or adjectives: “you beauty" , 
“this ripper country". In New Zealand 


Invading a male preserve 


women of sufficient weight to direct a 
production at the National.” 
Although working at the National 
would not necessarily represent the 
pinnacle of achievement for any one of 
them, the majority of Susan ’Todd’s 
nine contributors would admit to hav- 
ing heard the like before - and not just 
from grand, government-funded orga- 
nizations. Most have evolved their 
own methods, direct or indirect, for 
dealing with such prejudice. (The 
minority who claim “no problem 1 ' 
status arc surely kidding themselves. 
Any woman in n man s world who 
claims never to have encountered 
prejudice must either be operating 
entirely according to male expcctn- 
lions or else be more than commonly 
obtuse. Or both.) What none of them 
has the temerity to claim is that 
prejudice is most effectively refuted by 
the existence of women such as them- 
selves: women who take their work 
seriously while deriving joy from it, 
and who are prepared to be articulate 
nbout it. Maybe they would consider 
such a claim overweening. Too bad: 
it's true. 

Apart from the inevitable struggles, 
what emerges with stunning clarity 
from this collective experience is the 
sheer pleasure in the work itself. “1 
love to write," says Bryony Lavery. 
“Let me recommend it to you.” Har- 
riet Waiter describes her desire to act 
os “the same thing that makes a doe 
want to run very fast.” “It's glorious. 


by Sheila MacLeod 

snvs Di Seymour (designer), "when gathered together, as they arc here, 
vniir imfipi nnt ion becomes concrete." they should give us all pause for 


your imagination becomes concrete. 
What Ann Jellicoe finds with writing is 
that “1 regard myself totally as a 
craftsperson. And l enjoy, 1 really 
enjoy, delivering the goods ns skilfully 
as I possibly can." This enthusiasm in 
creation is the best propaganda of ull as 
far as women arc concerned. It makes 
the point which cannot be made too 
often: some of us ore not white 
goddesses or dark ladies but people 
who can make and produce things 
ourselves, Lawrence rather than 
Frieda. 

It is dangerous to generalize about 
masculine and feminine modes of 
operation, not least because “femi- 
nine" tends to be understood as an 
ascription of inferiority - or else, 
defiantly, as one of superiority. Never- 
theless, I think there are several gener- 
alizations to be made on the basis of 
this deceptively modest little book. 
This is what I find remarkable in it: the 
absence of arrogance and fretting 
about status which arc generally rife in 
theatre; the commitment to articulat- 
ing women's experience and helping 
otners to do the same; the willingness 
to be flexible and cooperative when 
working with others; and the general 
air of realistic self-appraisal which 
eschews alike the grandiose and the 
self-deprecating. Those are not, of 
course, exclusively feminine qualities 
or opinions (nor indeed arc they 
common to all women) but when 


be nouns or adjectives: “you beauty", 
“this ripper country". In New Zealand 
“neat” is “in”; “brill" and “fab" never 
arrived, but “groovy" is recognized. 

Some apparently similar words have 
different .meanings. To “whitewash” 
the opposing team is “to wipe the floor 
with them". u The yard",. as in North 
America, is ones' garden; “crook" 
means unsatisfactory, or sick, rather 
than dishonest, and a “brothel” collo- 
quially means any disordered house or 
room., '‘Grog" can be any alcoholic 
drink; ask BYOG restaurants- Bring 
Your Own Grog. The “grog” is bought 
at a "botfle shop”, One diner-out we 
met proposes "groggy bags" io. bring 
home, unfinished “plonk" (a word we 
borrowed from Australia, where it can 
mean any. Inferior alcoholic drink, 
though, ^specially wine). . 

.• Site Lloyd 


Tlicatre director Peler BrOok helped 
create an image of Farid • Ud-Din 
Altar's - The Cqnference of the Birds 
(Penguin £2.95)>o.s a great mystic, mas- • 
tefpiecc. The reality Is more straight- 
forward and cveh prosdic, fulHof 
incident and humour, uncluttered by 
the Sufism that . underlines it. /The 
poem is recognizably in thd line of “the 
parlcmcnt of foul(» :thdugh well over 
a century older than Chaucer's ear- 
thier versinn.The translation, by. Dick 
Davis and his wife Afkham Darbandi, 



“Environmental portraiture 1 * Is (he analytical term used by Robert A Sobleszek in 
his Introduction to Arnold Newman In the Great Photographers secies (CoBliis, 
£3.95), . Newman’s evocative pictures of the artists and musicians speak, for 
themselves: here' Is Jean Cocteau in I960, meditating now pranks. 


Arnold Schoenberg/Wassifr Kandins- 
ky: Letters, Pictures and Documents. 
Edited by Jelena Hahl-Kock, Trans- 
lated by John - C Crawford. 

Faber £20.00 and £9.9 5- 
Bauhays, By Frank Williford. 

ThatheS arid ' .Hudson £3.95. ‘ 0 500. . 
. 30193 5;.- ■ • ■/ ■ 

“Our whole manner of thought and 
feeling have* so much In common that'! 

' Tccl. completely justified hi expressing 
tny empathy;*; wrote Kandinsky to. 
Scnoenbprg lirhis first letter,' January, ‘ 
1911: S|x dates later came the reply, -I , 
am sure tbai Our work has much in 


tic, trai 


Brian Morton ;| . nized at the ou teefc q^helritpff ^poud- 


1 ience had become much more evident 
by tile time that the First World War 
sent (fendinsky back to Russia. Quite 
apart from the increasingly abstract, 

' dissonant expressionism they practised 
and justified-in their major theoretical 
lexis. On the SpiHtual in. Art and 
Theory, of Harmony, it, was during this 
period that both created stage-works 
that combine words, miislc and visudl 
: images ip an innovatory way:- > 

In the first letter, .Kandinsky had 
written, "The independent life of the 
individual voices in your compositions, 
ii fe exactly Mat l am trying to find in my 
paintings;". and. while! 'lie. sought p 
musical pinner resonance" inhis pic- 
lures, Schoenberg palmed a series of 
i^tfsjpfl&’thpt ..Kandinsky' showed -in 
. ’ the- prtf Bfebif-Reher exhibition ; - M < 
joxtli.>b^Se<«mib^and> 


they should give us ull pause for 
thought. 

And it does seem us though women 
are moving away from ihe convention- 
ul theatre, nut (or not iust) because 
they have been rejected but because 
they positively want to work with other 
women in a cooperative rather than a 
competitive setting. The scries of 
events related autobiographically by 
both Bryony Lavery ana Lmnc Aukin 
(who did such sterling work at BBC 
Radio in encouraging women writers) 
seems to make this a natural progres- 
sion. Lianc Aukin describes the object 
of such aetiun as being twofold: “First- 
ly we want to be m a position to 
interpret and question human experi- 
ence, instead of leaving that toonc half 
of the species, nnd secondly wc want to 
gain a more realistic and complete 
sense of our individual selves." As so 
often, the problem and the challenge 
is: define or be defined. But Aukin is 
also at pains to deny that any of the 
alliances thus formed is misanarist. “It 
is not that one excludes men, but 
includes women." 

It is a sign of the times that the Time 
Out listings, though short on credits for 
individual women, show that there are 
several all-women companies working 
in Fringe theatre. The times being 
what they are, it is more than likely 
that they all have limited resources ana 
financial problems. The Women's 


well go some way towards alleviating 
such problems. It aims to buy a theatre 
in central London to promote the work 
of women writers, directors, desig. 
tiers, technicians and administrators, 
urn! has entered into a co -commission 
ing agreement for women writers with 
Methuen. Each of Us six annual pro- 
ductions will be combined vita a 
workshop, discussion and playwritiug 
programme. This last proposal, involv- 
ing as it does the active participation of 
women who might otherwise find it 
difficult to gain tne necessary skills and 
experience, seems to me the most 
important of all. If it could be ex- 
panded to provide apprenticeships, so 
much the better. 

It is not that women are uninterested 
in or incapable of creative work in 
theatre, but that women are discour- 
aged, either actively or by omission, 
from engaging in such work. Although 


without ever having been anyw 
near a theatre, directing, desig 


Playhouse 


set up in 1981. may 


and technical skills can only be learned 
through doing. As in television the 
most valuable service which can be 
rendered to aspiring women in the 
industry is- less the support of mutual 
buck-slapping (pleasantly encouraging 
though this may be) than the upfront 
support of rigorous and comprehen- 
sive training schemes. This means 
spending money. Who, 1 wonder, is 
eoinu to provide it? 


A crammer’s 
delight 


A History of the Theatre In Europe. By 
John Allen. 

He memo mi Educational £5.95. (I 435 
18035 5. 

P-. •■■■■ ■ 1 1 .IU.UU., ■- . 1 ... -.2 11-1 1 l 

A History of the Theatre in Europe Is a 
crammer’s delight. In 108 brief chap- 
ters. some no more than three or four 
paragraphs long, it offers u descriptive 
rather than critical Account of theatre 
(as distinct from drama) from 500 bc to 
ad 1981. AH this in less limn 300 small 
octavo pages plus 22 illustrations and a 
selective index that is not always 
helpful (try looking for Baylis, Lilian). 

Selective is the word. Allen selects 
what he thinks important, crossing 
nutionnl boundaries to pursue the next 
fruitful development in theatre arts or 
to report a “Golden Age". Towards 
the end, faced with the increasing bulk 
and complexity of his material, this 
linear approach breaks down. Buck- 
tracking becomes increasingly neces- 
sary so that Wagner comes after Gals- 
worthy, and The Development of 
Theatre Dance peters out in space- 
consuming eulogies of Isadora Dun- 
can, Margaret Morris (not a theatrical 
dancer), Rutland Bough ton (who?) 
and (oddly) English poetic drama. 

This idiosyncratic, personal-pre- 
judice approach mars the dosing chap- 
ters of tne book. For theatre in bis own 
lifetime Allen is an unreliable guide. 
• Terence Gray and Rupert Dopne may 
, have been the heroes of his undeT- 
j graduate years, the workers’ theatre 
movement his stomping ground in the 


Kandinsky, together with, informative 
and sometimes- perceptive essays by 
their editor and translator, support the 
evidence of the music and painting in 
convincing us that these were two 
highly exceptional artists.: But the 
lettcr$ reveal two extremely Intense 
. and quite humourless men. Feigning 
Indifference to. worldly things, Schoen- 
berg, with the willing cooperation of 
: Kandinsky, fusses endlessly over the 
selection of a holiday villa and when he 
■ alms to make "Hell.not for the Bcrlih- 
. ers" gets the full support of his corres- 
pondent. • 

.• Jl was all-tco human failings that 
brought their regular correspondence 
to an end. /The war and the Russian 
revolution!, were': • insurmountable.. 
/qbktMieslAit after Khfldifi sky “returned 
.v to Germany &ad began teaching at fflhe 


Thirties, but they hardly men) the 
space he gives them, fjuail Bayl’S s 
Old Vic, more influential, does no 
rate n mention. He 
Soviet theatre, shying from acknow- 
ledging state control in the name oi 
orthodoxy: Meyerhold wa * arre jJJ? 
June 20, 1939 and executed in pn»n 
February 2. 1940 -it is mere wort- 
spinning to describe him^w bog 
“removed from .the scene .Wg 
word-spinning obout thcNTsOr . 
goes over Ihe top descnbmg ii ^^ 
experience more rcnl than tne 
. . . than reality”. , lto . 

Such criticisms apart, AUgis njr 
lory" is to bc rccommcnd^wnerew 
retails other people’s opinions, con* 
scs received knowledge, _ ^ 
together strands of thcatre-hrtotl' 

scorch, he *ks w w,, i S! I 
concision, urbane wit, comm 1 ® gjj i 
his own enthusiasm for thea r ^ | 

new plinsu is prepared for 8 ^ 
clear concise cxpositionof^^^ 

influencing it: socia! ^ 

religious. Many chapte*^^^ 

comments. Book lists, sugg j casl 
further reading are urefeW^ u 

be welcome. r«mps 

John J* mes 


Baulrtus in 1922, 

report of that pretenriousgossp f 
Mahler, that Schoenberg w h 
‘ apti-Semitfe remarks i made 
friend. Kandinsky defended 
but failed to convince. ■ 
of artistic ideas was oyer. a 1»» 
As the wife of its firs ^ iS'iinliy \ 
Mahler reappears and 

Frank Whitfotd's 
very lucid alxpunt 
Combining original rese re" 

• judicious evaluation of All thepr ^ 

events and protagonists, w 

not only the most up to ."L itu tionV 

that raciidal, if idevtt**"! 
makes us reconsider ■ tn - nohbcal 

Welmnr artistic, social - 

, iJcup.t riow.- ■ V ■. 1 
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spread fingers and rolling on the floor. 
They begged for an encore. 

If not exactly “Music from Around 
the World", it was precisely in the 
spirit of “Tune id to summer", the 
Btackheath Conservatoire's music 
course for 4 to 11-year-olds, fun, 
experimental and irreverent. And it 
was all like that. What, for instance, 
was the short piece which followed the 
Suzuki in the impromptu string quar- 
tet’s micro concert? An oompan, I was 
WW, specially composed in the coffee 
break for the players' needs, but still 
an oomph. 

The children loved it. 1 loved it. And 
I 1 wished I was eight again, young 
enough to qualify and old enough to 
stay all day, play the timps and sound 
games, .listen to Kate's lyrical Indian 
tapes, do movement and dance, make 
sophisticated rhythms and satisfying 
improvisations, loin an ensemble ana, 
at the.end of the week, play in the 
parent’s concert. 

Any course reflects Its creators. This 
one wes everything to Chrissy and the 
Buchanan- Sisters, four talented, 
cheerful, warm and slightly zany ladles 
wno could cohx a tune out of a turnip, 
wio offer Instant cuddles when home 
stems a long way off and who can 
mould disparate talents into a respcct- 
consort in the space of a morning. 

there were around 60 children on 
me cou rse, two thirds of them, the 

T he United Kingdom Reading 
Association, UKRA, held its 
f, lsf “ufcrcnce last week, on 
Nfu, 1 theme of “Reading and the 

^TerimpkJgJes’’. j t was both a 

ih« c ?? rt 10 c *pl°re and analyse 

av and implications of technolo- 
w m manv nt 


Difrp nf „ . ‘‘■i “ ,,u " 

EJ ” wgwittBtion on the part of 
Dundee College of Education!^ ’ 

travfif«i-iu? n ^[ encc be 9 an con ' 
for rh^t!i y i fl ver i ,a l hammering 
g a u e ^lal mechanism of Kenneth 

Bownn"r d the , arc haisra of Rhodes 
Mr David Robertson, 
Education for Tayside. His 
oiv was a chaptei* in Dr 

!ta9 k JJ“ Crisis EduCa ' 

Never Cn w^ ed Revolution (hat 
v£ St," The Electronic and 
ceSJf E u ? - ‘ Mr Robertson pro- 
Nciii „ g,ve , warrn P ra 'se to A S 

i ^eresHngwcek arly 8 ° inS t0 be “ n 

of 


ihsUhbleS”? hackgrounds. and 
a bL« h0 f ? u 6ht reading needed 

‘ , btina?li« CdU “ tj0 ? if the y we re to 
rtjjgjje generations of literate and 
close / together". The 
vife culiure with its. “pri- 

thinking space" 
X fc&m , Jllferenl from the 
which was the basis 
bo‘ L“° nlc culture, and they had. to 
taathlrii, t0 children through 
P°afbilfii«r ch , fP ok account of “the 
Um ‘ tations whhin sys- 

formerly of Her. 


i a wiBfc ‘..said .that 
in-servjce courses 
'wyntoSShs existed were too 


a Jamaican calypso, a Maori Battle 
Chant - very popular that - and a 
i ugoslav Kolo." There are also any 
number of improvisations and lunch- 
bmc rewrites to meet the needs of 
individuals. All very democratic, tune- 
ful and fun. 

The secret with something like this, 
says the principal, is to have staff who 
a , re , an ^ foremost musicians, so 


| ■ • « , ’•**' 

T iny, sixish, blond, a violin the 
size of a kipper tucked under 
his chin, Richard acknow- 
ledged the applause, carefully 
scratched his nose witn the violin bow 
and offered another piece. “It’s very 
short r he said, encouragingly. “And 
funny!" 

A click of the finger nail on the 
sound box. a squeal on the strings and 
a seraphic grin. “It’s a mouse," he told 
them, "the trap shutting and the mouse 
squeaking.” The audience loved it, 
clapping their hands, laughing behind 


under sevens, for half a day and the 
rest, mostly 8-1 1 but with a sprinkling 
of resilient instrumentalists from the 
younger group, all day. This means, 
says Marjorie Ay ling, the conserva- 
toire’s principal, that classes are never 
larger than 15 and that the afternoons 
can include some intensive ensemble 
work. 

I went on day two. Some of the 
children were there for the third year 
running, “It is a lovely way to start the 
holidays." a leggy brunette with eyes 
like sloes told me, “and it's ever so 
much more interesting, and . . . well, 
more musical than what we do at 
school, if you know what I mean.” I do 
and it is. Though of course it shouldn't 
be. Most schools have tape recorders, 
percussion instruments and the odd 
young musician. What they don’t have 
is Chrissy and the Misses Buchanan - 
Lucy, Charlotte and Kate. 

Kate, extrovert and lion-maned, is 
the one who produced the idea three 
years ago. She was already teaching 5 
to 7-year-olds in the conservatoire’s 
Saturday morning music-making clas- 
ses ana budding musicians m the 
special music course. The holiday 
scheme, with its emphasis on Orft- 
Schulwerk material, insistence on a 
musicianly approach, the development 
of aural perception, rhythm and pitch, 
was a natural corollary. 

It was Lucy Buchanan and Chris 
Parsons (who teaches mother and 
toddler music making as pait of, 
Hounslow’s community education 
programme) who seemed to be in 
charge of tinies and mass choreogra- 
phy-a riant Yugoslav round dance for 
the endof the morning session. Char- 
lotte handled the string ensemble and 
Kate did exotic, advanced things with 
the pentatonic scale, body percussion' 
and persona! interpretations of East- 
ern music. 

“We’ve got a joint theme," she 
explained, "music and travel. There’s. 

short to let them feel at home with 
computers. ‘To have the courage to 
face the kids" with micros took three 
months, not two days, and courses 
required a much stronger element of 
practical work. 

Tony Obtist, a freelance author, 
reported that of an estimated 2Wm 
home computers, 60 per cent were 
either Spectrum or Commodore, both 
of which were poorly represented in 
schools. As a result there were now 
two distinct software markets, of 


use small enuaren - and their parents. 
She aims to find people in the 20-30 
age group - “A sort of half generation 
gap, she says, “so that the teachers 
are lively, exciting and too young to be 
the children's parents-" 

These music-making sessions have 
been so successful, she says, that the 
conservatoire is now looking to fulfil 
another musical need in the area - 
holiday courses for young string play- 
ers. The first, for 8 to 18-year-oids in 
the grade 2 to 6 skill bracket, will be 
helditi the new music wing of Colfe’s 
School, SE12,on August 30 and 31 and 
September 1 . It is something she has 
wanted to do for some while. Why? 

“By the time you are playing music 
of a certain difficulty," she explained, 
“it is actually veiy hard to achieve 
intensive practice for both string and 
woodwind in the normal school 
orchestra. Brass and woodwind play- 
ers often have their own band and get 
in separate practice there, but lots of 
schools simply don’t have enough good 
string players to get the right sort of 
music going. 

“We know this because we have a 
good tradition of youngsters (up to 
grade 3 or 4), playing in our junior 


TUNE IN 

to summer 

Susan Thomas visits a music course for children 
atthe Blackheath Conservatoire 


orchestras, then when they go on to 
secondary school they find very little 
opportunity io play. 

Perhaps, she says, the string course 
won’t be quite suen fun as Tunc In but 
“it will definitely be a non-school 
event! I want the players to have an 
easy relationship with the young 
teaching staff and to enjoy a varied 
programme.” There will be opportuni- 
ties for the playing of party pieces, the 
sharing of music and for listening to 
staff performing, as well as extra 
chamber music in the lunch hours. 

“We are including a movement from 
a Mozart violin concerto, some Boyce 
and an Elgar serenade and there’s to 
be a concert performance at the end.” 

There are, she says, any number of 
technical exercises which a good tutor 
can use to improve fluency and tone, 
but Nicholas Woodall, course director 
and ex-London Mozart player current- 
ly teaching In the junior section of the 
Royal. College, is anxious not to In- 
fringe other teachers' rights. To this 
end, they are asked to countersign 
their own pupils' application forms. 

ft sounds a great idea but I think 
they got the title wrong. If Tune In was 
a good way to start the summer, then 
Tune Up should be the way to end it, 

organization. Two London boroughs 
have adopted Wordwise as a result of 
this work. • 

Later this year the City of Sheffield 
Polytechnic Is to introduce. Writer's 
Workbench , an American program 
designed to help students with writing 
problems. It does not correct text, but 
provides information on specific 
points, which may be pre-selected, 
such as spelling and inappropriate 
language. The cost is roughly S2,u00 in 
the United States and the program 



As one liny musician remarked to 
another at the end of the momina 
session: "It makes you fee] tiogly all 
over when you play those music 
things." 

A few places remain on the string 
course for the more sophisticated 


'dan remarked to (especiaily for viola players), at £20 Tot 
id of the momina two half days And a full day Saturday. 

you feel tiogly all — — ,, 

play those music Details and more information from 

Blackheadt Conservatoire, 19 Lee 
main on the string Road, London SET 9RQ (tef: 01-852 
nore sophisticated 0234). 


technology for certain forms of in- 
formation retrieval, but saw in books a 
particularly resistant assertion of 
humanity against totalitarianism. 

Accounts of the development of 
video materials in education were 
generally positive, although there 
could have been more of them, Valerie 



John Bald reports on the 
twenty-first conference 
of UKRA, the United Kingdom 
Reading Association, where 
this year's theme; was 
‘Reading and the New 
Technologies’ 


which the home market was much the 
larger, although most teachers knew 
nothing about it. The "overwhelming >• 
use of computers at home- was for, 
playing arcade games. 

A more optimistic report, from 
Carla Broderick and John Treshall of 
North East London Polytechnic, de- . 


.with fourth-year junior school crui- 
dren. Composing a variety of texts i on 

the wofdprocessorapparentfy helped 

, chflriren rto move beyond .thqir, mitial 
, Speer n for spelling and punetpation, 
> jto lOpnsidgri dsspest of (canfont i ^d 


requires at least a large micro to run it. 

Shortly before he died, Marshall 
McLuhan wrote in a letter to Martin 
Goff, Director of the National Book 
■ League,, that there was evidence of 
“TV saturation" in teenagers, which 
led to "considerable depletion of 
psyebje resources". The mam effect of 
television, said McLuhan, was “loss of 
identity and its ensuing violence". This 
confession was, at the heart of Mr 
GOA’S talk on the continuing import- 
ance of books in an electronic age. He 
, echoed, Tony. Adams, a delegate from 
the - National .-Association fot the 
/Teaching of i fingiish(ion the value of 


could have been more of them, Valerie 
Yule, of the University of Aberdeen, 
was working on a self-help videotape 
for adults learning to read, and Cecilia 
Obrist presented a new videodisc 
entitled Helping Your Child to Read , 
produced by BBC Enterprises at : 
£16.95. This contained excellent prac- 
’ tical advice on introducing reading as 
part of language development, and 
would be useful in a broad range of 
professional training if it were avail- 
able on tape. 

Topics outside the main theme of 
the conference included “The Assess- 
ment of Oracy", “Comprehension and 
its Development” and “Reading with- 
out New Technologies”, based on 
’ work in Papua and New Guinea. Some 
"workshops ", however, were in foci 
lectures, and UKRA has developed a 
tradition of allowing space to long- 
established members whether or not 
they have anything new to say. It 
would, for example, be useful to invite 
the research prizewinner to make a 

B resentatian. This year’s prize went to 
T Jennifer Barr for her thesis on 
“Spelling In the context of writing Tor a 
purpose . 

Overall, the conference was a major 
success, both for its clear definition of 
issues and the NELP study, which is a 
useful basis for further wotL A school 
membership scheme is to be intro- 
duced next year, with a, subscription of , , 
'£16. If this standard can be maintained - 
it; will be. a bntgain., > > «,’i t .... , ? 


Tee time 

Mtcrotee Ruler 
£8.50 for a set of 5. 

£31 for a box of 20 

Mlcrotee Backing Sheet 

£3.50 for a pack of 20 

Mlcrotee Designs, PO Box 73. East 

Preston. Liulehampton, West Sussex. 

BN16 2TU. . 

The Mlcrotee ruler is a small-scale' 
.substitute for fl drawing-board and 
T-squorc. ft is a 30 cm plastic ruler with 
a special clip at one end. The clip 
enables the user to slide the ruler along 
(lie edge of a sheet of paper. The user 
con (hen draw lines at nght angles to 
(he edue of the paper. By using the 
ruler like aT-squarc you candraw lines 
nnd figures quite accurately. 

It is clearly useful for technical 
drawing. Craft, Design and Technolo- 
gy teachers' will find a set useful for 
certain types of work. Indeed the 
special rulers arc quite handy for 
anyone who wishes to draw columns or 
boxes neatly in iion-tcchnical work. 1 * 

The dip incorporates a small tilt 
lever so the ruler may be lifted from 
the page without smudging an ink line. 

Microtec also sell a backing sheet. 
This is a sheet of strong paper with 
centimetre scales along the edges. A 
piece of A4 paper can be secured on 
the sheet. The sheets OTe designed so 
that .small pieces of tape hold your 
paper in place. Your paper can be 
removed intact, though the arrange- 
ment works best with slightly glossy 
paper. Each bucking sheet cap bp used M 
several times. • , »/ .- •>, , . , . 

, .■ i it ■■ ,■ Andrew Rothery 




RESOURCES 



Carolyn O'Grady on the Science Museum's 
new venture into technology and engineering 


A new permanent exhibition, aimed 
particularly at children . in which all the 
exhibits can be touched, felt, climbed 
upon or interacted with in other ways, 
is to be set up by the Science Museum 
in London. 

Launch Pad. as it will be called, will 
‘open in 1986 and will be totally 
different, say the organizers, from any 
museum exhibition now in this coun- 
try. It will be entirely interactive and 
deal with technology and engineering 
rather than science, 
i At the announcement, qf the project . 
Dame Margaret Weston. Director of 
the Museum . said “People will come to 
Launch Pad to enjoy themselves, to 
learn and, we hope, to be inspired.- Wc 
want It to open up new interests and 
enthusiasms, and to launch sonic 
young people cowards new careers in 
technology and engineering." 

She was anxious that Launch Pad 
should not standalone: “There is a real 
need for a network of technology and 


science centres around the country. 
We already have close links with a 
number of other groups developing 
plans, including the exploratory 
scheme in Bristol". 

Launch Pad will cost £lm to de- 
velop. The Department of Trade and 
Industry is providing £350,000, the 
Leverhulme Trust another £350,000 
and the museum is making up the 
balance. In addition, one of the Sains- 
bury family charities has agreed to 
provide initial capital for five or six 
similar ventures around the country. 

The participation of the Department 
of Trade and Industry is a continuation 
of its policy of introducing young 
people in schools and colleges to 
technology, the biggest manifestation 
of which is the micros in schools 
scheme. Mr John Butcher, MP, Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for Industry, reiterated Dame Mar- 
garet's theme of encouraging young 
people to enter Jobs in technology ana 


sunk cabs net, remlnis- 


Furnifure, Bookbinding, Clocks 
The Crafts Council Open ; 

Summer .Exhibition 1984 
August l'- September 23, Tuesdays - 
Saturdays. IQ.GOam -5.00pm ;schobl 
parties on Mondays by special arrange- 
ment, Admission free ' •, 

.Crafts Cdufial, 12 Waterloo Place, 
Lower Regent Street; Lbndon SW1Y 
4AU (tel: 01-930 4811). 


The Crafts Council's first open exhibi- 
tion is a small affair- only 50 items out 
-Of the; 330 clocks; bookbindings- find 
articles qf furniture that were submit - 
.ted, Thc effcct on -walking- in is almost 
:of sparseness, empty furniture against 
blank' Siiillsf and this despite the reds, 
.pinks, blues and ' greens of the more 
:outhmdish pieces. .. .•:•• • 


clean ano simple lines ot the plank 
back chair by Robert Williams of Pearl 
Dot Workshops - pink to my surprise, 
and joint winner, with Richard La 
Trabc-Rateman's collapsible chair, of 
the Batsford Crafts Award for furni- 
ture which can be produced in series. 

But the immediate impression the 
furniture made was cold, largely be- 
cause of the predominance of ply- 
wood, veneer and paint. The warmth 
of, the natural woods was missing with 
all their own colours and the texture of 
their grains. Ash veneer has its attrac- 
tion, ' but it is quits literally more 
superficial. . , 

Perhaps this was why Andrew . 
Holmes two pieces - a settle and a 
chest - stood out. Both "patchwork". 


engineering. 

"Far too many young people," he 
said, "have only the vaguest under- 
standing of the nature of our industrial 
and commercial society. Fourteen or 
15-year-old children still make prema- 
ture subject choices which not only 
exclude a whole range of worthwhile 
careers in engineering and technology, 
but also allow them to leave schools 
with only the most rudimentary under- 
standing of the technology which will 
shape their future lives." Tlie museum . 
will work closely with Chelsea College 
for Science and Mathematics in its 
research. 

Dr Anthony Wilson, Education Pro- 
ject Manager for Launch Pad, said the 
sort of learning which would take'place 
in the exhibition was not didactic, but 
each exhibit would be constructed with 
the aim of giving insights into impor- 
tant fundamental principles. These 
would serve the children when the 
subjects wefe brought up more formal- 


Andrew Holmes is better known as a 
clockmaker, but he did not contribute 
to that section. The furniture in the 
second gallery almost pales into insig- 
nificance beside the shining metal-nna- 
glpss refinement of tlie clocks. Two 
items there were mesmerizing - the 
month astronomical clock by Roland 
Jarvis, In brass, silver, steel and alumi- 
nium. and the three-dial piece with 
"grasshopper" escapement by Andrew 
King. The mechanics are impossible to 
understand, hut what n pleasing way to 
while away the time. 

The bookbindings were disappoint- 
ing by comparison . Some of them were 
attractive but not particularly striking 
or original. There were too many black 
books, and without wanting to be 
J over-literal it would have been more 
-interesting to see a greater reflexion of 
the contents. For that reason Pella 
jErgkineTu Hock’s work oq The Dire * ■ . 
[lions stood out,. a, green and fawn 
goatskin binding with the title and Its 
'cbntents.workea repeatedly across the 
■cover.' I ! • 

David Sellars' work bn Andrew ; 
Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems was 
highly original f hlf black, linen canvas .. 
wfth fragments bf leather inlaid with 
snap fasteners. The snap fasteners : 
created a three-dimensional effect that 
was simple but intriguing. R would 
probably dent any book beside it, but it 
■must be a delight to hold. Hopefiilly 
neither it .iforute other books in the 
gallery, S glass cases are damaged by. 
ftie constant exposurb to sunlight . ■/ 

• In sor ™'ways it is a pity that the next 
open exhibition!- $ummer 1986 - will 
bt repeat the story* ‘theme - Apart ; 
rom anything else it would have been 
interesting to she if -there were . more 
Jvomen Contributors. In furniture and 


ly in school. Background literature 
would be made available for both 
children and teachers. 

The exhibition would have about 
100-150 exhibits, and the project was 
already considering about 400 ideas, 
he said. One was a structure for people 
to climb on, which in some way would 


show tlie stresses being put on it; this 
might be done using polarized light. 
Another way of showing stresses 


might be to create a large metal object 
which would be shown alongside a 
hologram of it . As a visitor touched the 
object he or she could see in the 
hologram how it bent or moved. 

A third idea was a three-dimension- 
al jigsaw with which visitors could 
make a bridge, Children would be 
helped to understand how an arch is a 
structure that “holds itself up”. 

The two main inspirations for 
Launch Pad are the Exploratorlum in 
San Francisco, set up by Frank 
Oppenheimer, brother of Robert 



notes 


ACORN TEACH-IN 
For the first time at a public exhibition, 
experts will give demonstrations of the 
new BBC Micro and Electron add-ons at 
the 1984 Acorn User Show. 

. Otherfeaturesatthe exhibition will be 
BBC Micros on an Econet local area 
network with the latest Acorn software 
releases which include 0 -level revision 
packages for Maths, English Language 
and Biology. 

The shqw can be Visited at Olympia 2 
Exhibition Centre In Kensington, London 
WWfromAuffJSt 16-20. . 

CHILDREN'S FESTIVAL 

Afree day of fun for all the family is being 
sponsored by the GLC at County Hall, 
Jubilee Gardens and all along the South 
Bank riverside walkway, with events in 
ffie South Bank concert halls, National 
Theatre and National-Film Theatre. 

Clowns, puppets, disco, inflatables, 
theatre groups, circus workshop, toy fair 
horse-rides, go-carts, mobile too, and 
competitions are all to be found, . 

. ,/ The NFT will be serening a.45-mlnute 
programme of Warner cartoons In NFT1, 
including Abe Levitow's Shakespeare 
spoof "Wtch'sTangled Hair*. Further.**" 
. details of films fropi the NFTon 01-928 
•3842. j ‘ 

THE POLITICS (^TECHNOLOGY 
A special one-day conference on The '•! 
' Politics of Technology"- Is to bd held on ' ' 
October^ 1 gsoart qf WISE'84 (Women 
. fnt ‘6 StlencQ'ana^riyneeHng)i J 1 
, The Rt Hon Kenneth Baker, MP, . 


Judah P8S8W 

Oppenheimer, "father of the atom 
bomb", and the Ontario Science Cen- 
tre. But none of their exhibits will be 
duplicated. The Exploratorium at- 
tains numerous very simple exhibits - 
“the sort of thing which a science 
teacher might use to demonstrate a 
scientific principle to her class," says 
Dr Wilson. The Ontario Centre has 
more sophisticated, polished exhibits. 
Both arc considered very successful 
but it seems likely that the Science 
Museum will be more Influenced bv 
Ontario. The Science Circus, a travell- 
ing offshoot of the Ontario Science 
Centre, visited the Science Museum a 
few years ago and was a great sucres. 

Some of the exhibits which may be 
destined for Launch Pad are on show 
in a small exhibition of prototype 
interactive exhibits called Test Bed, on 
the ground floor of the Sdeoce 
Museum until August 31. Test Bed, as 
its name implies, is seen^s oneway ot 
trying out possible exhibits. 


Minister of State for Industry and 
Technology, will lead a discussion on the 
situation of engineering and technology 
In Britain, with prominent women from 
the fields of science, research, Industry 
and politics taking part. The conference 
will be chaired by Dr Kenneth Miller, 
Director General of the Engineering 
Council. . 

Organized by the 300 Group, which ; 

works to get more women Into 
parliament, the conference wll be held 
at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, 1 Birdcage Walk, LondonWl- 
Fee to 300 Group members £10. non-. 

members £ 20 , students/unwaged ifc 
Applications to Sylvia Wasserman.w . 
Marryat Road, Wimbledon, London i. 
SW19 5BN (tel: 01-947 8268 evening^ 

OU MICROS PACK FOR S p ECTOjj» ' 
The Open University has made Its MIc 

In Schoolsmlcrocomputer Awareness 

j^ack" available for the Sinclair 48K . -- 
Spectrum. The packalms toenawe . 
parerits.aswell as teachers to . . 
understand the many waysjp wlch 

children can benefit from the use 
computers In tHe classroom. . 

• Itlsdesignedfobriwcomputlng 

novices to the point where they can , . - 
connect up, switch oh and upe 
educational material on the • • 
microcomputer and evaluate its 
educational potential. . . 

»5SSXKKgg: 

sjsssSs” 

but can also be used with mlcrocrwo 
• The pack (no P540S) is ayallaWf - . 
:£20 from the LearnlngMaterias. 

-Services Office, Centre forpo 
Education, The OpenUnivera«y, ™ . 
188, Milton Keynes MK 36 HW. 


THETIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 10.8.84 


Canary 

hunting 


VIDEO . 

RJgolefto. By Giuseppe Verdi 
VHS and Betamax, £30+ VAT approx 
Longman Video, 21-27 Lamb’s Con- 
duit Street. London WON 3NJ. 

Peter Grimes. By Benjamin Britten 
Ms non Lescaut. By Giacomo Puccini 
VHS and Betamax, each £34+ VAT 
Thom-EMI Video Ltd, Tliorn-EMI 
House, Upper St Martin’s Lane. Lon- 
don WC2H 9ED (tel: 01-836 2444). 


MEDIA 







Miller’s “gangster" production of 
Rlgoleito for the English National 
Opera at least made us look afresh at 
oae of the most familiar of alt operas. 
When you’ve seen a New York cop 
singing “La donna c mobile” to an art 
deco juke box, when the Duke has 
became “the Dook”, nothing can ever 


bt (hat the work itself loses any of 
its power or appeal. Like Shakespeare 
ills well-nigh mdestructable. Virtually 
any performance is going to have its 
moments, although most of them are 
usually down to Verdi rather than 
individual singers or conductors. 

There are one or two in Longman 
Videos recording of a very con- 
wntmnal Rlgoletto given at the Arena 
a Verona. One or two - and to be fair 
iney are singers’ moments. Alida 
Ferravim is an exciting Gilda and 

a in the taxing Act II duel. 

S oyagian as the hunch-backed 
ter is frequently very moving too; 
[.otherwise the lavishly-costumed 
production is competent afthoueh not 







Treasure sites 

Jessica Saraga on a series that unearths the romance of archaeology 


Treasure Islands 

ITV, Thames.Thursdays 7.05-7.35 pm. 

The romance of archaeology is that the 
earth is fuli of treasure; there’s solid 
gold torques in these here hills and 
luxury mosaic floors in the valleys. 
You can find ninth-century 

hmnrnN met . r- 


production is competent although not 
in any way distinguished - least of all in 
£n»of sound quality it might have 
sounded all nght to the uurfipn™. 


Pretty. Mrs Pretty did the pretty thins 
and gave it to the nation. 

Robert Erskine stalks the land, 
visiting treasure sites for this new 
senes from Shetland to Dorset and 
County Wicklow. Perhaps most 
dramatic is the treasure that remains 
on site rather than the artefacts which 


sounded aH right to the audience of 
^m.OOO who packed the vast 
oper^air theatre at Verona one warm 
“Wing for the original 
fc J- but r t ere flrc m °nients 

h£,dS&. wbe " the <,uali,y is 

the performance is 
gdrnxed by Donato Renzetti, pro- 

and the «st 
dSL nr m S , Vinc *nzo Bello as the 
Mantua. Like Ferravini and 
l ^ ese are names largely 

^7(e S CVen t0 dCVOted 

,n facl - Lord 

tU ! d,rector of the 

Opera coined the 

t - he opora world’s 

(u . n ®°\ a Sutherland or n 


fair sum by the state for treasure trove 
too, unless, like the man who found 
four hundredweight of coins in a pot 
under a stone, you were using a metal 
detector on a scheduled monument. 
Or unless you were digging up some- 
thing which was meant to have been 
burled for good like the Sutton Hoo 
ship burial, whose treasure after a 
hasty treasure trove inquest in a hut on 
the site turned out to be the legal 
property of the land owner. Mix 


appeared one duv in me samc s,te several times 

™ BrhlTSteTc^se oWone" 


^Itic if 1 , ,ake . n to museums. Skara Brae in 
lunht Urkne y 15 a Neolithic village which just 

aid a ?PP eared ° ne dQ y m the 1850s when 
[rove me sand blew away in a storm and 
aund 5.000-year-old dwellings 

i pot j 1 5 * 0 p 0 -ycar-old stone furniture - a 
netal bed,and a dresser with a little pot on it. 

lent. Signs of industry too go back to 
Jme- Neolithic times, in the Hint mines at 
been Gnmes Graves in Norfolk, where 
Hoo Robert Erskine handles lovingly the 
er a axe-head which Is more carefully made 

Jt on 'than it need.have been to do the job, 
legal and ponders the pride in craftsmanship 

Mrs which thousands of years on he still 


finds a feature of nineteenth-century 
beam engines. 

After what seems to be an almost 
impossibly bitty first programme, the 
senes has gathered momentum. The 
programmes focus not on sites, but on 
the areas of past life archaeology can 
tell us about - lifestyles, industry, 
religion and warfare. Consequently we 
might visit the. same site several times 


BaUsa “ auincnana or n 

qsgSRsse* 

sSS 

■e&t n.,A or y 1 * . Tliere aren t a 



It s useful here to have the reference 
map you can send for to get a grip on 
where you’re going next. The map and 
the presenter s enthusiasm, together 
with Nigel Hess's stirring brasses in the 
title music which accompanies the 
opening aerial shots sweeping the 
castles and palaces of Britain, do much 
to make a worthwhile series from one 
(hat could have lost its theme in a 
manic procession from site to site. 


poetry of John Masefield, who arrived j 
in Birkenhead in 1890 already infected I 
by the sea fever which was. never to 
leave him. Fittingly too, the whole 
unashamedly romantic story was 
awash with the best bits of Elgar’s 
Second Symphony - "The Liverpool". 

Toxteth could have been a million 
miles away if it hadn’t been far the 
other film, Spirit of Delight. A far 
more orthodox documentary 
(although it too was laced with Mase- 
field and Elgar), it was in Javne 


Arroseby 
any other 
name 


VIDEO 

The Case of Marcel Duchamp 

yt , £’r Bc,amox and U-matic £9U + 
VAT from Arts Council Video Sales 
or U-matie and VHS £19 + VAT to 
h'fc from the Arts Council Film and 
Video Library at Concord Films. 2«| 
Felixstowe Road, Ipswich. Suffolk 
(tel: 0473-76012). 


Forget about Picasso. Braque, and 
even the Impressionists. Mu reel 
Duchamp it was who put the modern 
into art. the tract into abstract and. 
indirectly, that pile of bricks into the 
rule Gallery. Marcel Duchamp -he of 
k? J | i S | , ,tfd «hI the fruci tired 
-Nude Descending a Staircase": Mur- 
, Duchamp, tlie man who defaced 
the “Mona Lisa" with a moustache and 
heard. 

Bui how to make sense oi such un 
“rust, a mini who attached himself lo 
•be Cubists, ihe Duduists and c\on the 
Surrealists before strikinu out on his 
«mn. parading down the "sidewalks of 
New York dressed in women's clothes 
and answering to the name of Rruse 
Scluvy'/. David Rowan’s solution is ns 1 
strange hi his subject. 

The title of his Arts Council film The 
£««■ of Marvel Duchamp is ii clue, for 
Rowun s investigation is led bv none 
other than Sherlock Holmes. Living in 
retirement in a low -cciliugcd country 
cottage ( 22 IB had got fur too noisy), 
(he Great Detective has immersed 
luinself in u study of modern art. 
apparently in anticipation of the film- 
makers call. Watson is near ul hand, 
but in the long run the sleuth gels more 
assistance from Tohv. his ••Holmes 
computer" which, at' the touch of u 
luidun. can marshal all tlie ev idence 
and even (courtesy of some fascinating 
urentvc film] cross-examine the urtist- 
suspcct himself. 

But Duchamp is loo flv for all that. 
Even m the face of microchip teohnnl- 
ogc he doesn’t give much away. Tlie 
art Lst (who inciuenta Uv bore n strong ' 
physical resemblance' in Sherlock 


River of Sun and Moon 
Spirit of Delight 
ITV (Granada area only) 
Sunday, August 5,. 


field and Elgar), if was in Jayne 
Dowell’s words “the sroiy of a river’s 
post and a boat’s future . 

The river with the past was again the 
Mersey - one hundred years ago it was 
not unusual for 300 ships to sail on a 
single tide - (he boat with the future 
was the “Spirit of Merseyside", a 
full-scale replica of a Liverpool Bay 


long-awaited Maritime Muse urn.- 
Jayne Dowell watched it taking shape 
under the hands of some unemployed 
youngsters and then, in a sequence as 
dramatic as any in The Oitedin Line.' 

E ut to sea in a similar vessel operated 
y the Ocean Youth Club. ' 

.When it- is fitted out. the “Spirit of 
Merseyside 'will 1 also be operated bv- 
the OYC, providing sail-training and 
adventure holidays for die voting peo- 


K hysiciil rcsemhhmce to Sherlock 
lolmes) remains us sfiihhtunlv 
enigmatic as his work. A three-pipe 
problem for Holmes: but hardly as 
great a pu\er us the film is for its 
audience. Even the flmif ciitcidaiioii 
(delivered to cnmerii while Watson 
scribbles in a notebook) is as compli- 
cated as Duchiiinp's arcat w ork "Tlie 
Bride Stripped Bare l*v Her Bache- 
lors . u convoluted trot through 
drennii-. alchcinv iindpntnpliVMcs. Not 
that it could have been any thing else, 
of course. A rrove is u rrose is u rrose 
lifter all. 


David Housdon 


. • iu' . .. iioiiuuvs ror me voung pen- 

wav. viaduct with a vast hoarding pie of Liverpool/ And. quite literally, 
which announces We re Backing it will surely become the flagship ofa 



Brlxton”.) 

In a sequence near the end of the 
film Mcrscysicje actress Jayhe Dowell 
enthusiastically proclaimed her love 

’ iL. J.... Lit'.U.. »TL_ 


■ ■ ■ : - 7 . - ; . , piuviaumru iu:r jgve 

With the informed ignorance of one , for the river and its city, The conriex- 

who has never set fobt in Liverpool ion between the two had previously 

and had only the haziest notion that been . well : drawn by director Peter 

. . Birkenhead was the place, across the Plummer - in 1928 (he Bishop of 

faw it but of the video I water, I watched Granada Television’s ' ■; Warrington dropped a 91 b wee ' 


movement - of which Sunday's two 
films were both a celebration and n 
part - to make Liverpool once more 
‘the most romantic city in the world". 

Hugh David 


WANTED 



in* 0 of ^ e,er Crimes, 

technical st«n- 

lit anri txrlth vl-nr 


Z,r‘ DeahHFi.ii.PTil ^owcai stqn- 
8nd with clear. 


fo Kanpwa and Placldo 
canaries” by anyone's 


I.V-UiJ i?m.i f.t L 


Birkenhead was toe place, across me riummer - in iv/a me oisnop oi 

water. I watched Granada Television’s ' 'Warrington dropped a. 91b wedding -Mk 

tea SaTS* t % £L Television Programme Recordina 

World About Us. I was an outsider and for too long. _M . — ... 9 

fell it. One pankularly fascinating section l Hies Available for Week Commencirw Sunrinv ) 7 a 


fell it. , , 

River of Sun and. M oon was one of 

two “Scouse fiinis" t_b.be transmitted in 
the Granada area last Sunday, ^long 
with the Liverpool Garden Festival 
they, were a public affirmation of the 
north-west’s renewed belief m itself in' 


I ; One particularly fascinating section 
1 was filmed in the Philharmonic Dining 
Rooms, a tum-bf-ihc-century fontasy- 
. recreation of ; the Inferior of one 
wUh lhe Liverpool Ga rden Festival Ed wardipri liner which used to dock in 

they were a public affirmation of the , Liverpool. Like the rest of the film it 

north-west’s renewed Belief in itself In' was beautifully *, photographed, 
the wake of whni: they’ve taken to Whether the images were of leafy 
calline “The Riots"; (Shades of “The waterside grottoes of the greasy evert- 
Troiimes" - but the upsurge is a Ing streeis sa effectiyely caught by the 
national one: bad home in Lprjdpfl Viqtorifirr M M ..A^spq Grimshflvy,. 

* they bMed weir.wit fi extracts from the 

- - .-Vai r. l, ; o:t;W>36M. 


Titles Available for Week Commencing Sunday 12 August 1984 


Wednesday August 15 

-17.30 SplasltThe:Crawl Armrftf fl 

Saturday August 18 

I4.«) Great Walks: The OchUs 

kvcndeB 

(Aft 77 '/b pnigmmme is subtitled hr ihe 
benefit uf deaf viewers} 


For More information caniact 
TV Recording LtcencO Depl, 


W7M GUILD LEARNING 

® u , iId Wwao Peterborough PEZ9PZ 

TelephonB(0733)6312£ . . , 


V ,'SU Jjt if 13 i i)!> 1 j 1 j| 
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Appointments 

vacant 

Nursery Education 

Other Appointments 26 


Primary Education 
Headships 
'‘Scale 1 Posts 


Middle School Education 
Mathematics 


Secondary Education 
Remedial Posts 
Art and Design 
Commercial Subjects 
Craft Design & Technology 
^English 
Geography 
History 

Home Economics 
Mathematics 
Modem Languages 


Music 

Physical Education 
Science 

Other than by Subjects 


Sixth Form and Tertiary 
Colleges 


Scale 1 Posts 


28 

Special Education 
Scale 2 Posts 


28 

Scale 1 Posts 

28 & 29 

Appointments in Scotland 

29 


27 Independent Schools 
27 Art and Design 
27 Commercial Subjects 
27 English 
27 History 
27 Mathematics 

27 Modem Languages 

28 Music 
28 Pastoral 

28 Physical Education 


Science 29 

Other than by Subjects 29 

Preparatory Schools 

English 30 

Modem Languages 30 

Music 30 

Other than by Subjects 30 

Colleges of Ftarther Education 

Directors and Principals 30 

Heads of Department 30 

Other Appointments 30 

Polytechnics 

Other Appointments 31 

Universities Appointments 31 

Service Colleges 31 

Colleges of Higher Education 

Other Appointments 31 


Adult Education 

31 

English as a Foreign 

Language 

Community Homes and 
Associated Institutes 














Service 

31 

Educational Courses 

35 

Overseas Appointments 

33 

Tuition 

35 

Administration 
Local Education Authority 

32 

Personal 

Announcements 

35 


Administration General 34 For Sale and Wanted 


and Wanted 


The Advertisement Manasr. 
The Times Educational 
Supplement, 

Priory House, 

St.John's Lane, 


The Advertisement Manager. 
The Times Educational 
Supplement, 

Priory House, 

St. John's Lane, 

London EC1M 4BX. 


Social Services 


34 

Educational Psychologists 

34 

Ancillary Services 


34 

Miscellaneous 

34 & 35 


Please address classified advertisements to:- 
John Ladbrook, The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Educational Supplement, Priory House, 
8 L John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Classified Advertisement Rates: 


Single Column £2.00 per line {min. 3 lines). 

Classified Display £11.40 per s.c. (min. 9.5cfn x £216.60). 

Box number facility £4.00. 

Copy deadline (apace permitting) Monday preceding Friday of 

Corrections deadline 10.30am Tuesday preceding Friday of 
publication. 

Cancellation deadline 4.30pm Monday preceding Friday of 
publication. 

Ail advertisements are published subject to the Terms and Corafflinu 
of Times Newspapers Ltd. (available on request). 


Outdoor Education 


i UUt: i 


Other Appointments 


LONDON 

HELLENIC COLLEGE OF 
LONDON 

NURSERY TEACHER 
Rgqulrad September: Part- 

Time qualified and exporl- 
anced NURSERY TEACHER 
for small group of 4- to 3- 
ysnr-olda; morn 1 nos. 

Apply with typed c.v. and 2 
references .to: Headmistress, 
Hellenic Collage of London. 
*7 Pont Street, SW1X DBD, 
(114341 100026 


Scale 1 Posts 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
BEA CONS FIBLD/CH ILTE RN 
AREA 

OBRRARDS CROSS C OP E 
COMBINED SCHOOL 
Moreland Drive, Oarrarda 
Crosa, Bucka. 


Head: Mn E.M. Chappell 
Required from September 
19B4, a full time assistant 


teacher (Sc. 1) for a class of 
6/7 year olds. This (a a tem- 
porary appointment for one 
year only. _ ■ 

Application forms avslloble 
from the Education Officer, 
26 London Road Waat, Amor- 


(090BO1. 


PERMANENT 
UNATTACHED PRIMARY 
AND NURSERY TEACHERS 

Scale 1/2 

Required as so6ri as possible. 

This authority has an established pool of 
unattached teachers. These teachers are 
allocated to schools to ; provide general cover 
for short and long term absences and unfilled 
vacancies; Scale 2 may be available for suita- 
ble candidates. 

These posts are not suitable for probationers. 
London Allowance: £997. / 

Application forms (eae please) available from 
The Director of Education to whom completed 
forms should be returned by . 21 st August , 
1.984. 

Education Offices, 379/383 High Street, Strafe’ ; 
ford, E15-4RD. 

Ah Equal Opportunity Employer 


^LONEX^N'- . 
filT BOROUGH OF , • 


BEXLEY LONDON BOROUGH 

BELVEDERE INFANT SCHOOL 
Belvedere, Kent. Roll 192 Group 4 

HEAD TEACHER 

Applications are invited from appropriately 
qualified and experienced teachers for the post of 
Head Teacher of this School. The vacancy has 
arisen due to the retirement of the present 
postholder. Appointment to commence 1st Janu- 
ary 1986. 

LAA £648. Assistance with removal expenses, 
legal fees and disturbance allowance can be 
considered. 

Application forms available from: 

Chief Education Officer for Schools (T8), Town 
Hall, Cxayford, Kent DAI 4EN, enclosing 
foolscap sae. •• 

Closing date 10th September 1984, 



LEQO UK LIMITED V 
. EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT > 7 

PRIMARY TEACHER 

LEGO UfC Umltfid riqulra iji Qualified Primary' Teachar with & 

•, years teaching experience. Scale 1 or 2. 

- ' The successful applicant will be required to set up and conduat ■* 
■; stands end demonstrations for sohool equipment exhibitions, 
arrange and conduct workshop sessions on In-service training 
. courses and speak at tqaohfcra seminars, ; 

Candidates shbilld. ba Imaginative, oble to "bake presentations, 

■ ; hat!? wltHkithe UK and sttiy away on a regular 

range ^ ^ o^WHHirg to live, within reasonable 

; „iei.iw/az6e&49. ... - . , : (1333) ■' 


BEXLEY LONDON BOROUGH 

WESTWOOD JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Welling Roll 237 Group 5 

Applications are invited from appropriately 
qualified and experienced teachers for the post of 

HEAD TEACHER 

of this School. Vacancy has arisen due to retire- 
ment of the present postholder. Appointment to 
commence 1st January 1985. 

LAA £645. Assistance with removal expenses, 
legal fees and disturbance allowance can he 
considered. 

Application forms and further details available 
from: 

Chief Education Officer for Schools (T5), Tows 
Hall, Crayford, Kent DAI 4EN enclosing foolscap 
sae. 

Closing date 10th September 1984. 


NURSERY 
TEACHERS 

Scale 1 

Required September 1984. . 

A number of nursery vacancies are still avails 9 
September 1984. ■. 

These . posts would be moat suitable- . 
probationers. | 

London Allowance: £987. ' ^ 

Application forms (sae please) available irorri 
Director of Education to completed font's sho P 9 - 
returned by 21st August 1984. _ ..j 

Education Offices, 379/383 High Street, Siranom. 
E16 4RD. ' 

An Equal Opportunity Empfoye^ (1 ssp 


NEWHAM 


THETIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT IU.8.84 


PRIMARY education 

contin ued 

brent 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

Gladstone park junior 

MIXED SCHOOL 

BhtrrKk Oresn Road. NW10 

Social Priority 

RBouIred From September • 
Temporary TEACHER (Scale 
I) for one term. Interest In 
PE and Oemes an advantage 
tnit not eaaantlal. 

London Allowance of £987 
per annum is payable. 

Brent Is an Equal Opportu- 
nities employer. 

Brent Is fundamentally com- 
mitted to Multi-Cultural 
Education. 

Application _forma (eae) 
from Director of Education, P 
O BOX 1. Cheaterfleld House, 
9 Perk Lane, Wembley, HAS 
TRW returnable to the Head 
of the School by 20 August. 
(11436) 110022 


HARROW 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CEDARS FIRST SCHOOL 
WHIttleaea Road, Harrow. 
Mlddleaax HAS 6LS 
Tali 01*428 5849 
Required for September 1984 
an enthusiastic teacher to 
raver maternity leave. Thla 
pail Is for a second year class 
16 year olds). 

Application forma from and 
to be returned to Civic Can- 
tre, PO Box 29 . Harrow, Mid- 
dlaaax by 20th August, 1984 
TBh 01-863 5611, E*t: 2736: 
P i5i Me .. enclose stamped 
•ddraaaed envelope. 

HARROW IS AN EQUAL 
°"9(V ruN,TV employer 1 : 
£25£TSJ 110022 


Middle School 
Education 

By Subject Class ification 

Mathematics 

Scale 1 Posts 


MERTON 

LONDON BORO UOH OP 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

„ l, ” e S2So“£? di - e 
w ” , a. R y 0 J d Ii4 M , 1 a-"- 

Headteacher: Mrs J 

Slattery 

Tel: 01-648 1450 
No. on Roll 449 
LONDON ALLOWANCE 

•■B7 

CLOSING DATE: As soon 
as possible 

rronl Saptam- 
tMcher^Vor" “ 

Monday £t Tues- 

..ASSK-JSS. ,srsf„ c s 

of Education, Station 
KPUJ*’ London Road, 

(oaose!? 1 8urroy SM4 4DR 
<09064) 123428 


NORTH YORKSHIRE EHUCatlOll 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
SCARDOROUOH AREA 
NORJH8TEAD COUNTY 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 

“■■'V 8 ! Scarborough, 

ffia^ rk Tte e Y. 01 Icff; l> I 

p'z'/oV'mlV ln * or " at * In boya 1 
tld, 0 * nd Audio Visual 

S^! fc SSin.ES:"L.S* lh * ; 

Si^Sr^Sii 

— — 110022 


WALTHAM FOREST 

^P%YBn° PPORTLrNI ' rY 
khool all Junior 

inning iTiii. ant * rooorder 
Wmo and b m£»i ,- ,0 v p,a Y. thB 
•■miiUm. Muslc Knowledge 

Setfel'Vrlorltv “a ,V ° ndon and 

Applicatinn « Allownnoo. 

*r and furth. 

W» 9" , j. B yB»Iebla on receipt 
?turnahl* ’ Q - from and 
NucetiSn arrio tho . Chief 
J.°rouoh "or London 

'Henlcfpai orrX,« , J h u? . FD fn»t. 

^ i . s 


Remedial Posts 
Scale 1 Posts 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MADELEV COURT 
SCHOOL 

Court Street. Medeley, 
Telford 

Raqulred as soon as 
possible. A teacher to de- 
velop special provision for 

f iuplla with moderate 
earning difficulties. Spe- 
ti*" 1 .. Schools „ Allowance 
available plus Scale 2 post 
available lor suitable 
candidate. Experience of 
Specie! Education . an 
advantage. 

Further details and ep- 

B l I catlap forms from the 
sad (SAE). (OB071I 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

WROCKWARDINE WOOD 
„ SCHOOL 

New Rood, Wrockwerdlne 
Wopd. Telford 

E.S.N. Unit 1 (s). A 

member of stafr la sought 
to Join the unit teaching 
across all year groups. 

Application forma and 
.from ihe Head 
(SAE). (09075) 131022 


PERMANENT 
UNATTACHED 
SECONDARY TEACHERS 

Scale 1/2 

Required as soon as possible. " 

u!r»* a L thortt ^ has an established pool of 
nattached teachers. These teachers are 
jwocated to schools to provide general cover 
or snort and long term absences and unfilled 
acancles. Scale 2 may be available for sulta- 
bI e. candidates. 


By Subject Classification 
Arts and Design 
Scale 1 Posts 


Devon 

EX3B IaR ROQd ' Bl Go ford 
(Roll 1610) 

??^ , o.4r oTTE * v <PART - 

this |2ral h li t iS UPrlcul,,m *° 

C9E °| e vel * m B nml y AV ° Bnd 

dots* 4 s R s I * 0 soon" lble ' ““'"S 
(084661* *°° n ” 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

ROBERT SMYTH UPPER 
„ SCHOOL 

Road. Market 
Harborough, Leicester 

rHn t fh_ L U a J c ® ,t,lr l hIro Plan 
**2*55 fe-oiujanlsatlon or 
secondary education 1 4 - 
18 Upper. 

Roll 1339 

ART SCALE 1 

for . Autumn 
T®.C m >B84, , teacher or 
^„ bI l‘ ty to teach tax- 
tijag an advantage. 

datalle from the 
Head (SAE). Apply im- 

rmi 1 ‘i 10 ,orm *» with 

‘“•J P**-tloulara and names 
end addresses of two re- 
ferees (SAE). (08B01) 

131222 


LEICE STER8HI RE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

THE BOSWORTH 
, , COLLEOE 
Leicester Lane, Deeford. 
Leicester 

In the Leicestershire plan 
for the re-orpenlBstlon or 
secondsi-y education 14 - 
IB Upper 

Roll 1300 approximately 
ART & DESIGN SCALE 1 

Required lor August/ 
September 1984. 

An Imaginative nnd com- 
mitted teacher willing to 
explore • a broad 1 - baaed 
approach to Art and De- 
sign education In a team or 
tBBOhara offering apeclallat 
skills in a range or mate- 
Ideally the post 
would be baaed In tho 3D 
department In open-plan 
workshops. Art and Design 
la part or the core curricu- 
lum in the 14 - 16 age 
group and further options 
are orrered within It. 

. Examinations Includs the 
Lolcesterahlre Design 16 
plus, pilot scheme and CSB 
Mode s with 'A' levels in 
Art end Design. 

__ Further details from tha 
Head (SAE). Apply Im- 
mediately (no forma) with 
Tull particulars and names 
and addressee of two re- 


HILLINGDON 

BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 

WALSINCHAM RC 
_ SCHOOL 

Spring Held Road, Hayes 
UD4 0LT 

(number on roll . 458. 32 
in 6th form! 

Head: Slater Eleanors B.A. 
□ ip. Ed. M . Phil . 


COMMERCE 


1984 , “L Md , ? r . Bepiember 
J'*?' » Part-time (0.25) 
Cammir-. ^ Commerce. 
£?«?*■??£ 0 lB tak °n by 4th 
“"J. 5th Veer pup l la as an 
?y I ‘ ln . 1 leads to ox- 

Lev2f. al CSE and 'O' 

Application forma 

Hn 1 - Ifble from the EiiucT 
S^-n^ BP Ar t ^ B 2, t ■ Staffing 
S e ,i n- Centra. Ux- 

P, r JJjA Mlddlaaex (Tel: 

H* bridge B043I) return- 

Chfllrm-^ P ^, 0r J’ pl »her. 

wnairman of Oovornora 

wmri-n R CCh U r Ch rn Bo" : 

well Lane, Hayes, Middx. 
lB84 OSln0 DBt * : 34 A “BUst 
Outer London Allowance 

Payable. (014461 iaiVB 


HILLINGDON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 

W ALBINO HAM RC 
_ SCHOOL 
Springfield Road, Heyes 
UB4 0LT 

(number on roll • 458, 33 
In 6th form) 

Head: Sister Elaunora, 
B.A.. Dip. Ed.. M . Phil. 


, RjGUlred for September 
1984, a part-time (0.25) 
teachar of Typing. Pupils 

“te prepored for CSE end 

RSA examinations. 


farms 

Obtainable from the Educa- 
tion Department, Staffing 
Section. Civic Centre, Ux- 
bridge, Middlesex (Tel: 
Uxbridge 50431) and re- 
turnable to Father J. Fis- 
cher. Chairman of Gov- 
ernors. Botwell RC 
Church, Botwell Uno, 
Hayes, Middx. 

Closing Data: 24 August 
1 UB4 ■ 

Outer London Allowance 
Payable. 1084431 131822 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Scale 1 Posts 

BROMLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BROMLEY 

THE RAMS DEN SCHOOL 
FOR BOY8 

Olllmana Road. Orpington, 
Kent 

Tel: Orpington 31075 
Headmaster: M. Lena, a, Sc. 

6 Form Entry Comprehenelve . 
Required for September 1084 
for one year, an enthusiastic 
and well qualified teacher in 
the Technical Studies Depart- 
ment. The aucoasarul candi- 
date would be expected to 
teach Building Construction. 


ferees (SAE). (08807^ 


131222 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

LOXPORD HIGH SCHOOL 
Loxford Lane. Iirord, 
Essex IOl 2UT 

_ HEADTEACHER: Mr 
R.H.M. Markarlan, M.A. 

Tel: 01-555 8424/5838 

REQUIRED FOR 

SEPTEMBER 1984: 

ART TEACHER Tor this 
11 -18 mixed comprehen- 
sive school. 

Ths successful applicant 
will teach Art/Textlles 
mainly . In . ,,the Lower 
school. ■■■••( 

Salary: Scold 1 with 

London Weighting (£645). 


date would be expected to 
teach Building Construction, 
preparing candidates for ex- 
aminations St C8E and CGLI, 
and depending on his/hdr In- 
terests either CDT, Modular 
Technology, Motor Vehicle 
Studies, Graphical Com- 
munication. Art or Craft. 
Saale I . 

The school la housed In 
modern buldlnos op a • site 
shared with the Ramadan 
School tor Girls. The Joint 
Sixth Porm of 240 boys end 
girls orrers a wide range of 
established O.C.E. 'A' level 
courses. 

Application rorms available 
from the Headmaster of the 
school (foolarep s.s.e. please) 
to whom the completed form 


to whom the completed form 
should be returned by 24ih 
August, 1984. (08496) 132122 


English 

Seals 1 Posts 


n - “ Posts are not suitable for probationers, 
London Allowance: £987. 


Please apply Immediately 
by latter giving full details 
of qualifications and ex- 
perience, and the names, 
addresses and telephone 
numbers of two referees, 
to ths Director or Educa- 
tional Services. Lynton 
House, 295-258 Hloh 
Road. Ilford. Essex IOl 
INN (Tel: 01-478 3080, 

Ext. 193). (11426) 131229 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ASHFORD DIVISION 
HOMEWOOD SCHOOL 
Tenterden 

k 1.290 Mixed 11 - IB) 
lequlrad In September a 
teachar or English to cover 
1ST. “ *9S Bt L ,r - on secondment. 
Thla will be an appointment 
for two years. 

' Applications io the Head- 
master at the school, includ- 
ing full curriculum vltan. 
naming two referees, and en- 
closing stamped, ud dressed 
envelope. 1098871 132422 


KENT 

CRANBROOK SCHOOL 
Kent 

Required for September, a 
temporary teacher of English 
to o end *A' Level Tor one 
tarm or ono yoar. Tho vacancy 
arlAoa been use of a lute res- 
lenetion. nnd will Intnraat o 
wall qualified person anxious 
to gain Immediate substantial 
oxperlnnce of 'O' and "A 1 
Level work. Crnnbrook Is a 
selective. ca -education:: I, 

Voluntary Aided boarding end 
gay .Upper School with 300 
sixth Formers. Ctuba. 
Societies end activities 
abound. and the ael acted 
candidate will he welcome to 
make his/her contribution to 
those. 

Please telephone the Reg- 
latrer <0380 712534) for 

£S rt *If r details, or write to 
the Headmaster at Crenbraak 
Cranbrook, Kent 
kiVL 1 i ■ eoon as possi- 
ble. (11445) 132422 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

CHADWELL HEATH HIOH 
SCHOOL 
Christie Oordsni, 
Chadwell Heath, Romford, 
Essex 

Headteacher: Mrs D. 
Watkins 

Tel: 01-599 2600 
l9B4^ UlrBd far S8ptembBr 

.TEACHER of ENGLISH 
AND HUMANITIES, with 
*bo possibility or teaching 
A level English for suit- 
ably qualified applicants. 

Salary: Scale I with 

London Weighting (£649). 

Please npply I mmeU lately 

by letter giving full details 
of qualifications and ex- 
perience, and tha nemoi, 
addresses and telephone 
"“fnbore of two rererees, 
to the Director or Educe- 
tlonal Services, Lynton 
233-2^9 High 
5SS5f , ‘ . Essex IOl 
JNN (Tel: 0 1 -47 H 3020, 

Ext. I 93). ( 1 1427) 13242^ 


SUFFOLK 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
WE5TBOURNE HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Marlow Roads Ipswich I PI 

SJN 

11 - 18 1 mixed comprehensive 
roll 1660, including 280 In 
Sixth Form 

Required September 1984. 
Sole 1 TEACHER OF EN- 
Sk 1 * K » wlt *l Bn Interest In 
DRAMA and/or LANOCTAOE. 
Work Is available across the 
•Be and ability ranoB. Newly 
qualified taaoher welcomed. A 
permanent or one year tem- 
porary appointment la avail- 
able. 

Application Torms and de- 
tails obtainable from the 
Head at the school, a. a.q. 
please. (09050) 138422 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

CANON PALMER H.C. 

HIGH SCHOOL 
Aldborough Road South, 
Seven Kings, Ilford. Essex 
IG3 8EU 

Tel: 01-597 2133 

Headteacher: Mr E.B. 
Davies, B.A. 

■jvsiislWibm. FROM 

TEACHER OF 

GEOGRAPHY 


Applications are invited 
for the post of teachar of 
Oeography In this 1) - IB 


mixed Roman Catholic 
Comprehenelve School. 


,_The post Is part-time 

(0.73) although a futl-tlma 


poet may be available Tor 
applicants able to teach 
General Science/ Biology in 
the Lower School. 

Please apply Immediately 
by let tor gi vlnu full details 
of quallflcatlona and ex- 
perience. and the nemos, 
addresses and telephone 
numbers of two rererees. t- 
tp the Director of Educa- 
tional Services, Lynton 
Kouee. 235-239 High 
Rogti. Iirord. Essex IGI 
>NN (Tel: 01-478 3020. 

Bat. 193). (11423) laaead 

WEST SUSSEX 
HAZELWICK SCHOOL 
Three Bridgea. Crawley. 

Sussex 

Required ■« soon as possible 
a Graduate TBachar of 

S£R°^ , A PIIV .. wlth oeolo- 
oy in thla well established 18 
- 18 comprohenalva school. 

^ end details from 
Hoedteachor on receipt of 
foolscap a.a.o. (09898)132622 


History 

Scale 1 Posts 


LE ICE8TERSHIRE 

county council ' 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

GUTHLAXTON COLLEGE 
Station Road. Wloston 
Magna, Leicester 

In the Lelcesterahlra plan 
for tho re-organisation of 
aerondary education 14 - 
1H Upper 

ROLL 1463 

HISTORY SCALE 1 * 

Required August 1984. a 
teacher of History to teach 
throughout the achool end 
ability range to 'A' level. 
Further details from Prin- 
cipal. 

Further details rrom the 
Head ISAEl. Apply lm* 
mediately (no forma) with 

5!E, , i cu, * r ® ", nd names 
and addresses of two re- 
ferees (8AE). (08803) 

152823 


.Geography 
Scale 1 ' Posts 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Rems Beta, Kent 
Tel: (0834) 391075 


Raqulred for September or as 
soon as possible thereafter, 
graduate to teach Geography 


to public examination level 
and same Junior Maths, . 

Lettara or application with 
CV snd names and addresses 
2 1° the HsHdmsi- 

tor et the 8chool. (09BSB) 

132622 


CITl^OF NEWCASTLE UPON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
3 ENFIELD COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 

temporary teacher of 

HISTORY ISC ALE 1 POSTl 

. f roin September, 
19B4. Initially for one year, a 
suitably qualified and experi- 
enced teacher far appointment 
to e Scale 1 past. An energe- 
tic end enthusiastic teacher la 
required to play an active roll 
in the History Department, 
The Departnient la commit-' 
tad to developing tha skills 
and concepts embodied In the 
philosophy or the achoola 
council history project. - 
Application forme are 
obtainable rrom The Director 
of Education, Education De- 
partment. Civic Centre. New- 
castle upon Tyne IV El SPU 
and should be returned to The 
Heed Teacher, Beuneltl Com- 
prehensive school. Benfleld 
3Si d iM?i ewCMt,# upon Tyne 
4NU as aoon as possible. 
(08471) 132822 


Lancashire^). 

County Council -i&r 

An Equal Opportunities Employer 

W/I^19(M , * ,Uln,d *" “V* SBfMon ** r *«* me DR noting dsU.H 

Secondary Schools ■ 

Formarturther details Fram^o the Headleacher at (he school 
unless otherwise stated. SAE please. 

Hutton Grammar (Aided) 

UvejP0°l Road. Hutton, Preston. (870 on roll, boys only 

Scale 1 - Chemistry to *A T level 

Bacup Fearns County Secondary 

Feams Moss, Slacks leads, Bacup. (1,250 on roll. 1 i-iej 

Scale 1 - English to CSE level 

5 ,s P09t° n lyJrom/lo the Dtetrtcl 
Mucstion Officer, Education Offices, Town Hall, 
fiawienstall, Rossendate. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 

cantlnutd 


Home Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

CANON PALMER RC. 

HIGH SCHOOL 
Mtlborough Road South. 
Sevan Kings. Ilford. Essex 
ICS BEU 

Tel: 01-S97 2133 

Headteacher: Mr E.B . 
Davis, D.A. 

REQUIRED FROM 

SEPTEMBER 19B4: 

TEACHER OF HOME ECO- 
NOMICS 

Applications are Invited 
for the post or teacher of 
Home Economics for tha 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE ISLE OF WIGHT 


period September 1984 to 
August 1083. 

The vacancy prises 
throuph the secondment or 
s permanent member of 
staff for In-service train- 
ing* The post is part-time 
<0.73 of the week, mainly 
morning sessional though a 
full-time pan t may be 
available for candidates 
able to taach Gen oral Set- 
snce/Blology in the Lower 
School. 

Please appLy immediately 
by letter plvlnn full details 
of qualifications and ex- 


perience, and the names, 
addresses end telephone 
numbers of two referees, 
to tlie Director of Educa- 
tional Services. Lynton 
House, 259-239 High 
Road, Ilford. Essex la 1 
INN <Tal : 01-478 3020. 

Ext. 193). <114941 133022 


Mathematics 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


LEICE8TERBIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

• An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

ROBERT SMYTH UPPER 
SCHOOL 

□urn mil I Road, Market 
Harborougn, Leicester 

In tha Leicestershire plan 
for the ro-orgsnlaatlon or 
secondary education 14 - 
18 Upper 

ROLL 1250 - Including &0O 
In sixth form 

MATHEMATICS SCALE 1/ 
2 

Required for the Au- 
tumn term, a teacher or 
Mathematics. Ability to 
aaalst with computer stu- 
dies an advantage. 

Further details from the 
Head fSAB). Apply Im- 
mediately (no form*) with 
full particulars and names 
and addresses of two ro- 
rerssa (BAE). (08804) 

133420 


Scale 1 Posts 


BERKSHIRE 

MEADWAY . . • 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Tha Meadway. Tllehurst, 
Reading ROB 4NN 
Comprehensive N.O.B. 1000 


Rsnulred as soon sa possible. 
A lively teacher to teach 
MATHEMATICS within a sup- 
portive environment Initially 


HUNTINGDON AREA 

6T. PETER'S SCHOOL 
Bt. Peter's Road, 
Huntingdon, Camba. PE18 
7 DA 

Co-ed. Comp. 1400 on roll 

MATHEMATICS 
GRADUATE (Scale 1) re- 
quired for Beptembtc, to 
teach Mathematics to CSE. 
‘O’ and 'A' levels. Ability 
to taach 'A 1 level statistics 
would be on advantage. 

Please write to the 
Headmaster giving c.v. and 
the name of one referee 
after whlrh further details 
will be sent (BAE please). 
(09074) 133422 


DUDLEY 

METROPOLITAN 

BOROUGH 

THE THORNS SCHOOL & 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Stock well Avenue, Querry 

Dank. Brierloy Hill, West 
Mlds. DY3 2NU 

(12 - 16 co-ed. comp. 
Group 10) 

Required September 
1984 or Janunry 1985, 
TEACHER of MATHEMA- 
TICS In a wail established 
successful department. 

Full range or examination 
work available. Well 
equipped computer studio* 
room. An expanding school 
In new premises, serving a 
papular area in the South 
or Dudley. 

All teachers are ex- 
pected to Join fully In the 
life of the school. Oppor- 
tunities to Join In College 
activities through Adult 
Education. Youth Clubs. 
Community Service or Lei- 
sure Pursuits. 

Letters or application 
with c.v., end naming two 
reTereaa to the Principal as 
soon as possible. Tel: 
Brlerlay Hill 73412/3 Tor 
further details. (0B4S9i 

133422 


NORFOLK 


FAKENHAM HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Wells Road, Fakonham, 
Norfolk 

aroup 1 1 all-ability mixed 
11-18 (N.O.R. 1 170) 

Required for September 
1884, Scale 1 teacher of 
Mathematics. 

AppllcatLona for first 
appointments welcomed. 

Applications by letter 
and c.v. to Area Education 
Office. 7 Park Lana. North 
Walabam . Norfolk NR28 
0DQ. As a matter of urgen- 
cy. (09868) 133422 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
OLYN SCHOOL 
The Kingaway. Evvnll, Epsom 
(12-18 Boys only, nor. 800. 
Inc. 180 sixth rorm) 
TEMPORARY MATHEMA- 
TICS Scale 1 teacher required 
September 1 884. To cover 
secondment, anticipated two 
terms. Interest In developing 
subject with lower ability 
groups desirable but work at 
all levels (Inc. sixth rorm) Is 
available. Contact Area 
Education Offices. Tali Woyb- 
rldga 02811. (11447) 185422 


Modern Languages 


Pbrtlvs environment Initially 
to -Years l- • 9. A full range of 
Maths ■ coutsoi Is taught to 
ssttsa groups, to C.S.E. 'O' 
A ?A' levels, Maadway haa 


excellent computer facilities. 

Please apply to the Mead- 
teacher for application rarmB 
and further details- 

Closing 'Date! 28th August, 
1984. • • 

pl'oyar??08 8 F P ° rtlill ' , l%3 422 


Scale 1 Posts 


befton 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF 8 EFT ON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE . 
MARICOURT HIGH SCHOOL 
Hall Lane, Maghull, Liverpool 
L3) 3DZ 

(11 - 18 . Comp.) , 

TEACHER OF FftENCH (Scale 
1) required for September to 
taach aubject to 'O', level 
with, a .possibility of 'A* level 
later. .. i • 

Apply Immediately by letter 
to the Headteacher, enclosing 
curriculum vitas, names and 
addresses of two referees and- 
s.a.s. (08470) . 133622 


Ml I HO I* 01 ITAN 

tioriouGu or 


Rochdale 

Etfxatton DdMilwenl 





ahe ouAUQwWumiwemplq Veb 

' QUEEN IUZAHTH HAH (ti-IQ).. ' ■. , 

. Boerdnwn Fold Road. Mlddistwi, MonoheoW : 

‘GIRLS P.E. . \ I' . 

• /A3<^8pbdl»^ ^t(ka8u»ible(9iKiM»tB.' ' 

' :'fBSUBi%feSn ■ -j 

Temporary hr 2 terms . . 

V. SCALE 1 OF FRENCH/LANQUAGE8 •. 
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! Feltnge Hood, RootidUs, 

Temporary far 1 term . 

COMPUTER STU DIES SCALE 1 


u. - TshRoohdlle 31346 


. OugorTVlctorfr Street, ft odhctefc , i ' " ' .T«b'ltaohdetaWQ4» 

TEMPORARY ENGLISH SCALE T \ ;. 

Fori $eflr • ,• 

. RpeHOJrtlofls for the jtbevswwt* by letterjto Ihe HewHaseber oittWKftooi ■; , 

, •fiSKSTdolrtf of sssis^uci^wiW *#ptf 1*0*4 “ w«( M Mgh . • ^ 

1* ’I'V’t , - >.•'»'» *' t y ■»•<•*’ V»! * VVV/V * -,f .a-T.* * 1 ■ 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
COWES HIGH SCHOOL 
Croaafleld Avenue. Cowes, 
I.W. POS1 8HB 
Ase Range 13 - IB years 
1101 on Roll, 133 In Sixth. 
Group 12. Comprehensive 
Required for September a 
well qualified German teacher 
able to teach to 'A' 'O and 
• CSE' levels - Oerman and 
French are first languages. A 
Beale 2 post may be available 
for a candidate prepared to 
be Sixth Form Tutor responsi- 
ble for the coordination or 
CPVE Courses. Please state 
second language offered. 

Applications by lattsr to 
the Head Teacher at tha 
sahool as soou as possible, 
(a.e.o. please). I * »' 4aT, i33622 


KNOWSLEY 


PHEBCOT 

COMPREHENSIVE 

SCHOOL 

Knowsley Park Lane, 
Preacot. Mersey side L34 
3NB 

(954 Boys and Glrla 11 - 
1 8 years) 

Required for September 
1984: 

SCALE 1 FRENCH 
TEACHER. 

Application by letter 
giving the names of two 
referees and full curricu- 
lum vitae to the Head- 
teacher at the above achool 
Immediately. (08469) 

133622 


MERTON 

LONDON BOROUGH OP 
MERTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

GARTH HIGH SCHOOL 
Lllleshall Road. Morden. 
Surrey SM4 6DV 

Headteacher) Mr R. 
Stoker. B. A . 

Tel: 01-648 4B08 

Age Range 13-18 years 

No. on Roll 730 

LONDON ALLOWANCE 
£98 7 

CLOSING DATE: 04th 
August 1984 

French Teacher (Scale 1) 
required In September for 
1 term. Some Spanish an 
advantage but not essen- 
tial. 

Application forma are 
available from tha Director 
of Education, Station 
House, London Road. 
Morden, Surrey SM4 4DR. 
Please encloan stamped 
addressed envelope. 

(09069) 133622 


Music 

Scale 1 Ports 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

VBRULAM SCHOOL 
Brampton Road. Bt Albans 
AL1 4PR 
Group 1 1 

Head: Mr M.C. Morgan 
Required for September 1084. 
a teacher. Scale 1. for Games 
and Physical Education and to 
teach some English. London 
Fringe allowance payable. 

Applications, together with 
cv and names and addresses 
of two referees to the Head- 
master at the School os soon 
as possible. (09051) 134222 


NORFOLK 

SHERINOHAM HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Holt Road, Sherlngham, 
Norfolk 

Group 9 all ability mixed 
11-16 (N.O.R. 620) 

Required for September 
1984 Scale I Teacher for 
atria' Physical Education, 

Applications for first 
appointments welcomed. 

Application by letter and 
C.V. to Area Education 
Office, 7 Park Lane. North 
Walsham. Norfolk NR28 
OBQ. As a matter of urgen- 
cy. (09869) 134222 


WEST SUSSEX 

HAZELWICK SCHOOL 
Three Brldaes. Crawley, 

Sussex 

Required sa soon OS possible 
a Graduate Teacher of BOYS 
P.E. In this well established 
12 ■ IB comprsheneive school. 
Teaching available across the 
whole age range for candi- 
dates able to orfer a wide 
variety of skills. 

Applicants willing to teach 
an academic subject as well, 
partlcuelrly welcome. 

Form and details from 
Headteacher an receipt of 
foolscap a. a. a. <09899)134222 


Science 

Scale 1 Posts 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

HAMILTON SCHOOL 
Kayham Lana West, 
Leicester 

11 - 16 Comprehensive 
ROLL 1017 
BC1ENCB SCALE 1 




CORNWALL 
MOUNTS DAY SCHOOL 
Bosaathnoe Lane, Heamoor. 
Pentanes. Cornwall 
Music, temporary (one year) - 
Scale 1 

Required M soon as possible, 
a teacher to assist With the 
teachlpg of Mualc throughout 
the school. There Is a well 
equipped newly built music 
black, and strong peripatetic 
support. An ability and wil- 
lingness to taaoh lower school 
history would be s decided 
advantage. This la a tempor- 
ise 4y§8* for th * ■ cho ° l year 
Please apply by letter. In- 
cluding curriculum vitae and 
nemae and addresses of two 
referees, to the Head 
Teacher. I08S0B) 135822 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

BT, MICHAEL'S RC 8CHOOL 
High Elms Lena, Gars ton, 
Wairord 

Required September, pert 
time (0.4) teacher of Music 
for classroom teaching. Abil- 
ity to play an Instrument 
would be en advantage. 

Saala 1 plua London fringe 
allowance pro rale. 

Apply by letter to Head- 
master giving cmrrlculiim vitae 
end names and addresses and 
telephano numbers of two re- 
ferees. (09079) 133822 


Iphyslcat Education • 

i • 

I Sca le 1 Posts 

/. 'LONDON 

BURLINGTON DANES C 

• OF E VOLUNTARY 'AIDED 
COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL /• 

... Requires from Saptem- 
■ber, 1884 TEACHER OF 
BOATS' P.E. 

Applications are Invited 
for a Scale 1 post which la 
tenable for one year aris- 
- Ing from secondment. To 
teach (I) full ■ spectrum .of. 
.traditional winter «-iutn>. 

'. (her gamos, swimming, 
basketball end gymnastics' 
(some lh Mixed groups) III) 
a subsidiary subject ore- 
- ferebly Maths and/or qiir 
tOjry. _■< 

- Applicants should he in 
sympathy with the Christ--. 
| iah Alms or . the school 

■ Apply ' by ; letter io the 
Acting , , HSadmestdrk Burl- ■ 

. Ing ton _ Danas.-. School, 
Wodd .Lane, London- W12: -. 

n AM9P.t. ; 


teacher of Science through- 
out tha age range. Apply 

Further details from the 
Heed (SAB). Apply Im- 
mediately (no forms) with 
full particulars and names 
and addrenees of two re- 
ferees (SAB). (0B80B) 

134822 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 


CLWYD 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Required for September 
1984 

8T. JOSEPHS R.C. HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Bontley lioad, Wrexham 
Tel: (263209) 

<11 - 16. 489 pupils) 

Head - J.K. Thompson, 
B.S.C.. M.A. 

R.E. /DRAM A/ENGLISH 

SCALE 1 (one year 
appointment) 

A full time teachor of 
these subjects is required 
at this catholic High 
school. 

Please apply by letter to 
the head Immediately, giv- 
ing full curriculum vltaa 
and nemos and addresses 

John Howard Doviea, 
Director of Education, 
Shire Mall. Mold. 1.8.84. 
(08465) 135622 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited 

from suitably qualified 
teachers for tne following 
posts :- 

ALL SAINT’S R.C. 
(AIDED) 

COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 
Broomhill Lane, 

Mansfield. Notts. NO 18 
6DW 

Headmaster: P. Whatley, 
M.Ed. 

Mixed: 840 (11 - 18) 

Required for the Au- 
tumn Term, temporary 
teachers (Scale 1) for the 
following posts, arising 
from the re-organlsatlon of 
the achool aa an 11 - 18 
Comprehanalve School . 

1. Oenaral Science. 

2. Genera) Sclence/Glrla 
PE. 

3. Craft. Design end 

Technology (Including 

Woodwork. Metalwork and 
Daslgn). 


Special Education 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


HAMPSHIRE 

OAKMORE SCHOOL 
_ Durloy Brook Road 
Dotley, Southampton 803 

Oakmaro is an Indtoindem 
Residential School for gS* 
boys with Behavioural * 
Learning Dlfflcultlai. 

An experienced Tsschar 
of Oenerel Subject! l. r^ 
•julred ror January, “bsS 

2(8? pSstl Burnh,,m Beal, 
C-V. and latter of an. 

Piinar 10 Th6 


Scale 1 Posts 


4. Home 
(Textiles). 


5. English. 


Economics 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 
ENFIELD 

BISHOP STOPFORD'B 
SCHOOL 

□ rlok Lane, Enfield, Middx. 
EN1 3PU 

(Roll 1090, Including 140 In 
6th rorm) 

Roqulred a* early ea poHsJblo, 
a teacher or CHBM18TRY 
(Scale 1) to take the aubject 
throughout the achool. Che- 
mistry Is extremely popular In 
the Sixth form end soma Adv- 
nncod Level teaching could bo 
made available for suitably 
qualified eppllaanta. 

A temporary appointment 
until Summer 1085 would 
also be considered. 

London Allowance, £645. 
Applications should be 
made by latter dlraot to the 
Head Master at the sahool, 
giving full details of qualifica- 
tions, teaching experience, 
other Interests. and the 
names, addresses and tale- 

S ftone numbers of two re* 
arses. (11435) 134822 


MERTON 

LONDQN BOROUGH OF 
MERTON 

'education COMMITTEE 
Richards lodge hioh 

. - ■ SCHOOL 

Lake Road, London 8W19 
7HB 

i Headteacher: Mias H.D, 

■ Whale 

Tel: 01-946 9208 ' - 

Age Range 13- 18 years 

: No. on Roll 815 

LONDON ALLOWANCE 
■ £987 

CLOSING DATS: Aa soon 
e* possible 

Teacher of CHEMISTRY 

9asy M \98i or .n 

comprehensive school for 
girls, to take the aubjeat 
up to CSE. 'O'. 3k 'A* level 
«nd. also to toeoh 1NTE- • 
GRATED. SCIENCE at a 
Junior level. A. scale post 
, »■ available for a:- suitably 
qualified and experienced 
applicant. 

. 'Apply .In writing to 
... Director <»f 

.' *lpn Hou*e 

; M6t-don, Bi 

fllvljng. your telephone nuin- 
■ .'■■Par end anoloalng e. brief 
CMrCiquluhi' ' vitae- 
r.WBipBd addressed - 
yplope. (09060). . .134822 


a. Relioious Education 
(practising Roman catholio 
required). 

Plenae apply by letter, 
giving full curriculum vlteo 
and the names end addres- 
ses of two refarooi, to the 
Headmaster at the achool 
as soon aa possible. 
(08467) 135622 


Sixth Farm and 
Tertiary Collages 


WIGAN 

METROPOLITAN BOROUOH 
OF WIOAN 

Required for September. 

1984 

ST JOHN RIOBY R C SIXTH 
FORM COLLEGE 
Gothurst Road. Orroll, Wlgnn 
WN3 0LJ 

Tal j Wigan 214707 
1 6 plus 

ENGLISH Bcnlo 1 


Trained graduate for tempor- 
ary one year full tlma post. O 
and A lavo) work available. 


Other interoats welcome. 

WIN8TANLEY COLLEGE 
WlDstanley Road, Orrell. 
Wigan WN3 7XF 
Tel: Up Holland 622118 
16-19 mixed 
ENGLISH Beale 1 
To O and A level. 

Please apply Immediately to 
the Principal or the College 
concerned (a.a.e. please). Rof 
ASS. (11420) 140022 


EALING 

LONDON BOROUOH 

EDUCATION SERVICE 

MANDEVILLB SCHOOL 
Eestcote Lane. Northern 

Required as soon ■■ 
possible s toucher with ex- 
perience and/or Intsrut In 
special education to Inks 
up a ana term appointment 
at the above named apeclel 
school. 

Scale 1 plus • pedal 
school end London Allo- 
wances. 

Application forma (ml 
from The Chief Education 
Officer, Hadley House, 78- 
81 Uxbrldga Road, Ealing. 
WS to be returned aa soon 
ae possible, (i 1441) 

160082 


HAMPSHIRE 

DRAYTON MANOn SCHOOL 
A special achool Invitee appli- 
cants who are quelifled and 
experienced tear hen in- 

terested In Btelnnr Education 
end prepared to share the re- 
sponsibility or running ■ imall 
school on this line. 

Please write to: The Prin- 
cipal, Drayton Manor School, 
Sherfleld on Loddon, Nr. 
Basingstoke. Hants. ROS1 

OJO. t0717d) 160022 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

THE HOLT AB8E8SMBNT 
CENTRE 

Blrstsll Road. Blratall. 

LtlfWlM' - • ' 

T .„ L.U....r <MM. 

Special School a 
SCALE 1 plus SCA 

Required se eooa ■» < 

possible 

(permanent full-time), 
work In a team taacaing 
situation with gaupila ■0“^ 

11 to 16 plua from • varw 
ty of backgrounds- OfESj! 
subjects with p . r “f, e ,VJfS 

otit.r jssetESrSL-esr ; 

Further detail* ■''allablj 

from tDBohor-in-chsrg 

(6 AE). 

Further detolls from the • 

Heed CSAE). .AppIf J/“ b 
ntediatoiy 1?° /° B r n d nsmS I 

full particular* nBI %. , 

and iddreiioa or wo ™ 
forooe (8AE). < o8BO ifioo9* ‘ 

8HROP8HIRB 

education coMMrrrtf 

WROCKWARDINB WOOD. 

— wSWSsa— “ 

sorose ell year B r p 
(SAB). (09070) lo 


;i AO Inner London 
1163 Education Authonty 


HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS , 

The Authority would be pleased to recehjp •PPJJJJJJJSJS" 
suitably qualified teachers for Scale posts fuH-tlme ano pw 
tomporaiy and permanent. ' . •; 

l. Posts fn tha Authority's teaching sorVIce Mrry ®n|hj® r ( 

Allowance of £987 In addition to the Bumhaip salary- ^ 

The appropriate application form may 
■: education Officer (TS2), Room 67, Main Binding, Tte 
Hail, London SE1 7PB. Tel: 01-63 $ 22101. ( 

Please , state whether you are seeking a f& 

. appointment. ; . - ’ - - ^.nvpR'- 

ILEA 18 AN EQUAL OPPOFTrUNlTlBS EHPL0 c pgiffl 


THE TIM ES EDUCATION AL SUPPLEM ENT 10.8.84 

secondary education wmmmmmm 

oa ntinued ... Pnmmninl*, I C 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MADELEY COURT 
SCHOOL 

Court Street, Madeley, 
Telford 

Required as soon ss 
poasible. A teacher to de- 
v-iap apaclal provision for 
nuctls with moderate 
taarnlno difficulties. Spo- 
-lai Schools Allowance 
avallibie Plus Scale 2 past 
available fur suitable 
candidate. Experience or 
Special Education an 
advantage. 

Further details and ap- 

B -- -tfon forms from tho 
(S.A.E. ). (OB068) 

160022 


Indepandent Schools 
Ait) and Daslgn 
Heads of Department 


NOTTINGHAM 

HEAD OP ART St DE8IGN 

TRENT COLLEGE 


Commercial Subjects 
Other Assistants 


LONDON WCl 

Required P/T or F/T ex- 
perienced tutor for the 
post to teach 'O' a -a" 
levol accounts. 

For Interview please 
telephone the Registrar or 
onc l? Hlno Curriculum 
Vitae. Central O.C.E. 
Tutorial College. 8 Her- 
brand St., London WCl. 
g'-Jllf, ^622 ■ (opposite 
J\ U ixqo. 8qusre Station). 
<2 1429) 181824 


MORAY 


Long Entan. Nottingham 
tUMC aao pupils aged 11- 
12, of whom 310 are 


hoarder!. 190 In VI Farm, 
Including SO girls.) 

Required (or January 1985. a 
graduate of vision and Im- 
mense energy to take charge 
of a highly successful and 
neilunelly recognised depart- 
ment. winners of Young En- 
olnaar 1083 and of School De- 
sign Prize. Substantial direct 
Entry to BA Honours courses. 
'A* and 'O' levaia In Art end 
□etign, end 'O' level course 
balnd developed In Technolo- 
gy. Plane ror further build- 
ing*. Interviews st end of Au- 
gust. Burnham plua. 

Applications to Headmas- 
ter. with names and addressee 
of iwa referees, as soon ae 
POlllbla. (08271) 18 1218 


OORDONSTOUN SCHOOL r To “ School; 

c-ia SH U . (11438) 

fCoortucatlonai boarding: 

500 boys ISO girls) DEV01 

io?K quIr ® < * ,roiB January, 

_ well-qualified ALLHALLOWS 

fenss flTii t nTi?L B0 » ch Raued on. Nr. Lj 

fl . Tt,DIE8 A -level 

A n „ d vel COMMERCE. (HMC 270 pupf 

h.nin? u y .fc to teach some boarding and SI 

Junior Maths would be a Girls) 

halo, as would an ability 

oames, parti- Owing to with 

«¥,*!«» B*fl* aemei. Poesl- earlier succeesf 

y*i,T accommodation : cant, a quaiiried 

2? «JJ7 Bto !f n salary scalat *■ urgently req 

®? u ii? tlon for etaff children September 1B84 

at the prep school (Aber- English for one 

lour House) and at Gor- .ability to help u 

donatoun itself at greatly end other extra 

reduced rates. activities will hi 

advantage. 

Applications, plus the 
namee, addre&sea and tela- Apply aa soon 

phone numbers of two re- hie to the H 

rereea, to the Headmaster, (8eeton 20444) \ 

Gordonatpun School. culum vitae en 

Elgin, Moray IV30 2R^ addroaees and 

from whom full particulars numbers or two 

can be obtained. (08444) (09048) 

181824 * 


BADGEW0RTH GROUP OF 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

(Approved by the Department of 
education and Science) 

The Badaeworth Group of Special Schools 
■wipof8tB8 4 Residential tetabllshments 


tawporafafl 4 Residential tetabllshments 
awnwwdatlriQ boys with special needs, aged 

10 - leyeare. 

* or October 1984 or aa soon as 

POwxS'. 

3 non-resident fulltime teachers. 

£0ST1: LOCATION - D0WDESWELL COURT 
SCHOOL, NR. CHELTENHAM, GL0S. 

qumad ,n ^ Bdu “- 

Primarily non-resident but the successful candidate will be 
to under take extraneous duties as per rota. 

^waBr^currenl driving licence Ib essential and own transport 

APPLICATIONS: TTie Deputy Director, Dowdeswell Court Sohool, Nr. 
Cheltenham Qloa. Tel: Chett. 820420 

LOCATiON - BADGEW0RTH COURT 
[ fgjOO L, NR. CHELTENHAM, GL0S. 
J^ranof HBBldent teacher (Scale 1) required to teach Muelo, both 
jjj'jjentel and choral, together with General Subjects, approx, half- 

SSSI®; LOCATION - BAOGEWORTH COURT 
SCHOOL, NR. CHELTENHAM, GL0S. 

6kjMi51 r !2!lrI2 8 * denl tQQ oher (Scale 1) required to teach Physical 
^rtwauon and General Subjects, approximately half-flme each. 

^Ph^arlly non-realdent, but the Bucceseful applicants 


LONDON SW7 

thaaS eP « J ,ow Era Bhor- 
*5? Typewpuing and 
ou?r» f H r i. T! ff® wlllnfl only re- 

by Queen's Sacra farlal 

01-381 1143. (08439) 1^1824 


English 

Other Assistants 

CANTERBURY 

tHMC) MUND ' 9 BC HOOL 

wSfl“quVl If |i3 a B «P'“ mbBr « 

grad« q at2 l Kec h enolIsV*^ 

r r.'sar iwjgPr JSLa 

tPii 

grgTO 

DEVON 

-.Sffyw }0 withdrawal or 

Bnd other extra curricular 
Sd vent ago , W 1 1 ' 

K1 A Pply as soon sa poeel- 
reeeton 20*3*4) 

add U ra BBB V t “Snd Bnd tel?5h , on B i 

(OflndR? or two '••f areas. 
(Q904B) 182424 

SURREY 

ORME HOU8B SCHOOL 
Tllburatow Hill, Oodstone. 
Surrey RH9 8 LX 

iq«f qu i r * cl fop September 
1?. 8 5' ®*P«rlenced En- 
S!! b 5 Rf®rtuote to teach En- 
Vt' r ° u “i’ Dut the school 
to o.c.E- D-level. 

..Apply Immediately . 

, c,v ’ tile 

of two refareea to 
the Headmaster. (09078) 

182424 


Music 

Other Assistants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

THE PRINCESS HELENA 
COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Temple Dlneley, Preston 
near Hltchln 804 7HT 

(Tel: Hltchln 32100) 

t *L acl ! or or Class 
r?h“. ,c ' ^Orchestra and 
Choir, starting this Au- 
tumn Term or in January. 

Burnham Scale 1 . Reel- 
“r jocal, a cottage Is 
^•“rt'ble. with room for 
Jff" P®feone. who might 
■hero the work or one of 
whom might teach en In- 
strument. 

w AiJtdy ,n writing to the 
Keadmsetar, giving Tel. 
no. If any ana the names 
or referees. (09696) 

183824 


History 

Other Assistants 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

aS^Li ALEnONIAN 

Buahey, Harts. WD2 STS 
Required for September, resi- 
dent HouBDmiBtroaa for prlm- 
ary ago glrla. Nan-teuchlng 
Application form rrom The 
Maeter, (11444) 184024 

OXFORD 

HEADINGTON SCHOOL 
Oxford 0X3 7TD 
Resident Matron for glrla' 
boarding house required this 
September. Free accommoda- 
tion throughout the year. 

For further detail! write or 
7ftia« S * ,ord *°855> 62711. 

(11423) IB 402 4 

SUFFOLK 

, September 1984/ 
Januery 1985. HoUBesterr. 
Married couple required (or 
Paetorlai position. 
• vo 9 *nH end weekend 
rtvtla*. Residential Poet. Un- 
likely to suit couple with 
young children, wltn 

^.AblUty, to offer teaching 
? n Ua “ , i CB y < 2E ^ ncl experlenco 
In ona of the following arnxe 
an odvantego: Taclmlcal 

° p *'' rln B , _ woodwork/Matal- 
Computer Studios. 

UmoSbla. L,m,ted 

Salary by negotiation. 

,n . Wfting with Tull 
“ r D . J ' S Qb,n * on * Hcnd- 
tiSJ* Ji-i?*' J* aor ooe School. 
Th© Hill, Ot, Flnborough, 

3 P°p W Tn a ;S? l >', Suffolk ffi 4 
OEF. fOBBlS) 184024 


SURREY 

ORME HOUSE SCHOOL 

„ Urgently required for 
September 1984, on ex- 
perienced teacher of Biolo- 
gy end Chemistry to 
G.C.E. O-level. Opportun- 
ity for edvenced lave! work 
in the ruture. Salary la 
Burnham. 

Apply immediately. 

Bonding full C.V., nemee, 
addreeana end ‘phone num- 
ber! of two rererees to the 
Headmaster, Or me Houee 
school. Tllburatow Hill, 
Y^rtltortp, Surrey RH9 
8LX. f09O77 ) * 1 84 824 

WEST SUSSEX 

SLINDON COLLEGE 
Roqulred for September 1984. 
_ «"<1 Enthualaatlc 
Teachor to teach Com- 
?«VL t 8c ‘“ nco ._ Bn *l Mathemo- 

1*5' JS_ *rtl« boarding school 
ror 150 boys egad 11 . )n 

yesra. An ability to taach 
Computer Studies would be 
although not 
oaiBiiUrt . 6inQle p©r©on 
accommodation la available. 

writing please 
from applicants keen to 
under take the full boarding 
BC t°° l commitment. 

The Headmestor, Slindon 
S A lnda ? House, Etln- 
rton, Nr. Arundel, Woat Sus- 
sex DNIB 0RH. (0&272) 

184824 


LONDON N16 

YESODEY HATORAH 
SCHOOL 

2/4 Amhuret Park. London 
Nie 

Scale I Junior post avaflablo 
(part-time 0.5) to bo In 
charge of a class of 8-8 year 
aid bays, erartlng In Septem- 
ber. Although training is 
essential, experience Is not, 
and a Probationer will be 
considered. 

Please write. eneioalng 
C.V. and tha names ana 
addresaas of two referees to 
Tho Headmaster. <08 464) 

185624 


LONDON 

YESODEY HATORAH 
PRIMARY GIRLS' SCHOOL 
193 Stamford Hill, London 
NIB 

Suitably qualified teacher re- 
quired far September. 

Flense Phone Mrs. Jncobo- 
wJtx an BOB 4326 end send 
c.v., namee and addreseea crS 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


LONDON 9W17 
For September 19R4. A small 
Indepandent co-cducntlonal 
school requires full time 
teachor! for general eubjacta. 
One post for Infants ana one 
post for 7-8 years. 

Applications with curricu- 
lum vitae to Secretory. Upper 
Tooting Independent School. 

swi/jWISa," 0 " 1, V8S&3 


two referoos and your day- 
time tsleuhone number to the 
Headmistress at 2-4 Amhurat 
Fork. London N16. tOB837i 
183624 


LONDON 

HELLENIC COLLEGE OF 
LONDON 

ASSISTANT IIOUBETCACHER 
Roqulred September: Assis- 

tant Houaoteachar for 30 


nonrdora < Day's). Applicants 
should bo Dllfnaual English Ac 
Greek and slinuld bo in touch 


with current educational prac- 
tices In Greece 6c England. 
Some teaching required and 


preference given to applicants 
with teaching experience In 
Greek History and Orthodox 
Theology. >*- 

Apply with typed c.v. * 
names of 2 referees to: Head- 
mistress. Hellenic College of 
London. 67 Font Sireot. 
5WIX ODD. (11433) 185624 


APPOINTMENTS IN SCOTLAND 



62 Painswick Road, Cheftenham. Tel: Ch. 620413 




Modern Languages 


Other 


SUSSEX 

URGENT! Resident French 
master required Sept. 1984 
Mb' Level.. Prof. M - 40 yra. 
Boarding school In Sussex, 
(nt. In aport/hohbles. Tel: H. 
52424. or write Box Office 

ftjl? C.V, 111446),, ! . '183624 


CROYDON 

WINTON SCHOOL 
independent School for Boya 
Required September 1984 an 
Honours .Graduate to teach 
BIOLOGY lo. .'O' and 'A' 


lavela. An ability to ofr«r 
Oeogradhy aa a subsidiary 
subject would be a recom- 


mendation. 

Burnham scale with London 
area allowance and Super- 
annuation . 

Please write to Hesdmae- 
■tsr , . Wlnton School, 205 
^ JJ 1 hB ..^ Rant1 ' Croydon 
CRD 6pP with telephone num- 

refar.Vi'.’ IL&R 


r ip UP REGIONAL ■ 

11 ir is council 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
GLENROTHES & BUCKHAVEN 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

OPEN TECH PROJECT 
DIRECTOR 

COMPUTER ASSISTED TRAINING SERVICE8 
(Re-advortisement) 

Salary; £15,231 

Tha Project Director will have responsibility for the development and 
operalkm of a pracHod training fwUHy ftundad by ihe Manpower Sendees 
Commission aa part of the Open Tech Projeot. The Centre wID provide 
open and flexible access to new technofogy tndodJng hands on 
experience of CADJCMA, Robollcs, Electronics, CNC. MIcroprooBssor 
AppKcetfons. Information Technology and the modem elecuonlc office. 
Applicants should have a proven record ol innovation In Industry, 
education or training, have a degree of equhralant and experience 
relating to any aspect of new technology. 

Previous applicants win be cons (dared and need not reapply. 

Further Infomurtton may be obtained from; The Principal, Clenrotfiea end 
BucXhaven TechnteaJ Coftege, Stanton Road, Qtenroihes (Tel: 

Qlsnrothes 772233). 

Application forma may be obtained from the address bslow. 


LECTUER A 


MICROELECTRONICS CONSULTANT 

(Re-advertlaement) 

ApdilcMta lor thla post must have recent Industrial experience In tho 
application of microprocessors and be qualified to degree standard. 

The successful applicant will be expected to liaise with local Tndustry 
developing courses In awareness and In the appfleatfon ot 
microprocessors and robotics lo meet local needs. 

Salary: £8,31 3~£1 2,226 

with placing lor approved industrial and teaching experience. Rented 
housing may be available Ih Glenrothes New Town H requlred. 

Further Intomjalion may be obtained from: The Heed of Department, 
Engineering Extension, 41 Glenrothes & Buckhavsn Technical College, 
Stanton Road, Glenrothes (Telephone 772233). 

Previous applicants wU be considered and neel not reapply. 

Application forms may bs obtained from the address below. 

LECTURER B 

SPECIAL LEARNING NEEDS 
(PRACTICAL PROJECTS) 
(Re-advertlsement) 

Applicants ahbuld I have experience bl practical project work In an 
eaucatkHial or training setting. A woodwork background would be an j 

sdrantage but the successful candidate should have experience of 
wotWm with a wide variety o! materials. It fa essential that tha successful 
Mndldate Ib able to relate successfully to young peopto with teaming 

Salary Lecturer B £7,089-210,681 

with placing for approved Industrial and teaching experience. 

Rented housing may be available In Glenrothes Now Town If required. 
Further Information may be obtained from: The Head ot Department, 
Eduational Services Ext. 30, Glenrothes and Buckhavsn Technical 
College, Stanton Road, Glenrothes (Telephone 772233). 

Previous applicants wtB be considered end need not reapply. 

fomh onould be returned not later than 24th 










INDEPENDENT EDUCATION 

continued 


LONDON 


LONDON 

INTERNATIONAL. 

COLLEGE DUE TO 

EXPANSION HAS THE 
FOLLOWING VACANCIES 

1. Fuii-tLmo i, Assistant 
Director or Studies (a De- 
siree In Economics or 
Accounts Is essential j 

b. Registrar (with an 
Economics or English d e - 
area). 

c. Lecturer In Computer 
Studies. 

d. Lecturer In Accounts. 

e. Lecturer In Physics 
and Applied MathBmntlcs. 

r. Teacher In Secretarial 
Studies. 

2- Part-time Lecturers 


a. O.C.E. 'O' A ‘A’ 
•A'level:- Computer Studies. 

Lse, Sociology, Physics, 
Electron Lea, Mathematics, 
Economics, Accounts, En- 
glish Language, Business 
English and E.F.L. 

b. Professional Etudles:- 

Buslness Administration. 
Secretarial Studies, Man- 
agement In Action. Finan- 
cial end Management 
Accounts. Marketing, 

Computers In Business, 
Business Law. Date Pro- 
cessing, Elements of Bank- 
ing, Insurance of the Per- 
son. Business Policy Imple- 
mentation. 

c. Electronic and Com- 
puter Engineering. Com- 
munications Engineering. 
Engineering Computing. 
Radio and TV Enalnsorlng. 

For full details apply in 
writing to the Principal 
enclosing a full C.V. Lon- 
dan International College, 

“ 67/IS Seven Sisters Road, 
London N7 ABU . (114511 
185634 

SOUTHPORT 

KINGS WOOD SCHOOLS 
Southport 

Required for September 1S84. 

1. A qualified Graduate 
Teacher Boys P.E. Ability to 
Offer Maths/Sclence would be 
an added recommendation but 
Other subjects will be consi- 
dered. 

2. A qualified Graduate 
Teacher or French/Span Ish 

, Salaries for both post 
^.equivalent to Burnham Scale 

Further details and applica- 
tion form may be obtained 
from The Hand mas tar. Klnas- 
wood Schools. 26 Westollff 
Road, nirkdale, Southport 
PRB 2BU Tel: (0704) 65311. 
(08813) 183624 


Preparatory Schools 

By Subject Classification 


English 


Modern Languages 
Other Assistants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


WESTBROOK HAV 

Hetnel Hempstead HP! 

2RP 

Required for September 
1984. s qualified , experi- 
enced resident teacher to 
take French to C.E. and 
English subjects to middle 
school level. Proven track 
record and willingness to 
take a full part In the lire 
of the school are essential. 

Please apply In writing 
to the Hand master enclos- 
ing C.V. and the names 
end telephone number* of 
two referees. (1144S) 

205624 


Music 

Heads of Department 


OXFORD 

CHRIST CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
Oxford - 

A DIRECTOR OF MUSIC to 
take charge of school music la 
needed far September or 
January. 

CV and names of referees 
to Koadmaeter, Christ Church 
Gothodral School, 3 Brewer 
Street. Oxford 0X1 1QW. 
(08438) 3038 1 8 


Other than by Sub|ect 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


LONDON 

Two qualified, experienced 
teachers wanted for the 
academic year commencing 
September 1984. One teacher 
ror 4-3 year olds and one 
P.B. teacher for children aged 
4 to IS. 

Please apply In writing 
with c.v. to Mrs Box-Grain- 

S er, The Hampshire School, 
3 Ennlamore Gardens. Lon- 
don SW7 INK. Interviews 
will take place on Slat August 
p.m. (09047) 303624 


SURREY 

HALL GROVE 
Bag shot _ ■ 

(l. A .P.6. 160 Dey Boy*) 
Required for September: 
Young, energetic teacher or 
P.B. (qualified) with axparl- 


DEVON 

EXETER CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL 

. Palace Oats, Exeter. Devon 
j. 1APS. Choir. Schools 
Association do y -boarding 
. school 

Required for September II 


enoa or independent educa- 
tion. Applicants should be. 
able to aaacti soccer, rugby, 
hockey end cricket, end be 
able to assist with athletics, 
swimming, end tennis. A fur- 
nished flat le available, and it 
Is expect ad that ths auccaagful. 
applicant will Play a full part 
In the running of the school, 
end give assistance with the 
marking and preparation of 


Required for Beptemhor 1984 pitches. It Is also necessary 
a qualified ENGLISH teacher, that applicants con teach mid-' 
This la a resident post for a die school Science end a 


single teacher. Salary Bur- 
nham Scale 1, Ability to take 
games. 

Please apply with C.V. and 

B smag of two referees to the 
Sadmostar. (11440) 202424 


senior form of Geography. 

Applications are requeated 
In writing, end should be 
addressed to the Headmaster, 
Hall Grove School, Dagshot. 
Surrey. (098BB) -205634 




nioiciiicicliihs Chontiio Dhun na nCjall 

COUNTY DONEGAL 

VOCATIONAL tDUCATION CON1M ITTEC 


PRINCIPAL 

D0N0GH O’MALLEY REGIONAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE LETTERKENNY 
COUNTY DONEGAL, IRELAND 

The College whtah Is situated In Utteritermy provides a range ol 3rd level 


Studies, CoiPpuUpj, M and Design, Engineering and actant*. 



business, education or other relevant areas, pr in a combination of two or 


under (1) above. Ufa deft treble mat the tapertericeahould Include teaching 
at ah appropriate level. • V 

(3) A knowledge oL Irish to satisfy .tha D«parvme|it of Education., 

SALARY SCALE: lR.ei7.M9 - £18,1 17 - El 9,283 - £1B£19 -• 

£20,386— £20,056* £21,822— £22,068* 1 

■. , ‘Bert tar points ‘ j v - " - 

In certain dreumstanesg, an applicant may ba allowed to enter On lh& . 
appropriate salary scale at a point above the mlhrirajm, 1 however, the number at 
Increments which may. be awarded for previous suitable experience le normally 
a maximum of live. 1 • • 

Official applloatlon forms apd dotal le from: Administrative Office*, County 


erasing Date: The latest date for receipt ol completed official application tem» 
la f 2 noon Friday 31*t Auguat 1$8^. . ■ . . ^ 

Seen O'Lonsalrv ' v ^:,Tv. i'A 

Chief Executive Olflcet. . ? 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

Other Appointments 

BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BRENT 

K1LBURN POLYTECHNIC 
Priory Park Rond, NW6 1YB 
DEPARTMENT OF FASHION. 
FOOD AND COMMUNITY 
STUDIES 

PART-TIME LECTURER I 
(0.5) IN CATKRINO/ 
CLERICAL SKILLS FOR 
YOUTH TRAINING SERVICE 
WORK 

(Post No B4/32) 

Required from 17th Septem- 
ber 1984. An Associate Lec- 
turer I is required far a 0.5 
LI post In Csterlng/Clerical 
Skills ror Youth Training Ser- 
vice Work. A teaching certifi- 
cate and relevant professional 
experience and qualifications 
are required. Apply at once. 

Salary: Pro rata £5,649 - 
£9,735 Plus London Allo- 
wance or £987. 

RE- ADVERTISEMENT 
LECTUHER 1 IN FOOD SER- 
VICE CATERING SUBJECTS 
(Post No 84/15) 

Required from Ht Septem- 
ber IS84. Candidates should 
have sound professional qual- 
ifications and experience, and 
experience of working with 
16/19 year olds in particular. 

Salary: £5,649 - £9,735 

Plus London Allowance of 
£987.00. 

Brent ie an equal opportu- 
nities employer. 

Brent la fundamentally com- 
mitted to Multl-Cultursl 
Education. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forme, returnable 
within TEN days of this 
advertisement may ba 
obtained from the Principal 
on receipt of a S.A.E. 
(11437) 220036 


DUDLEY 

METROPOLITAN 

BOROUGH 

DUDLEY COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER II In Mic- 
roelectronics - £7,215 • 

£11,568. 

LECTURER 1 in Comput- 
ing end Data Processing - 
£5.649 - £9,735 - experi- 
ence with PASCAL would 
be an advantage. 

These posts are tempor- 
ary In flrnt Instance but It 
ie anticipated that they 
will be made permanent 
subsequently. 

Application forms/de- 


HEREFORD & 
WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

WORCESTER TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Applications are invited 
from qualified and experi- 
enced persons far the fol- 
lowing poet:- 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIEN- 
CE & MATHEMATICS 

LECTURER GRADE I • 
COMPUTING 

To teach computing to e 
wide range of course* In- 
cluding QCE ‘O' level. 
YTS. 6 / TEC st General and 
National levels Tor Busi- 
ness Studies and fl/TEC 
Certificates In Engineer- 
ing, Science and Building. 

Applicants must possess 
a degree or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification. 

Salary: Lecturer Orade I 
£5,649 - £9.735 (under re- 
view). (Position on scale 
dependent on qualifica- 
tions and experience). 

Further details and an 
application form can be 
obtained from The Princip- 
al, Worcester Technical 
College. Daansway, 

Worcester WRl 2JF, upon 
receipt of a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, fools- 
cap size. (Please quote re- 
ference: SM/TES). (08450) 
220026 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MID-KENT COLLEGE OP 
HIGHER A FURTHER 
EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF 
LANGUAGE * GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

LECTURER I In HEALTH A 
COMMUNITY CARE - re- 
quired for September 1984, 
to tnnch end tutor a range of 
YTS courses. This Is a one- 
year temporary appointment. 
Applicants should have had 
some experience In the Health 
and Community Cars field. 

« J s S!l ry Male: £5,649 

£9.735 per annum. 

DEPARTMENT OF 

MATHEMATICS STATISTICS 
A COMPUTING 

LECTURER GRADE II - re- 
quired from September 1984 
to assist with teaching of 

computing topics, particularly 
systems snelysla end com- 

marlcal programming, up to 
Higher National Diploma and 
BC8 II levels. 

Salary seals i £7,215 

£11,568. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forms available rrom the 
Principal, Mid-Kent Collage 
of Higher and Further Educa- 
tlon. Ho rated , Maidstone 


/vp plication lorms/ao- rkaMism 

wa C Du'dVe completed* js pi fcstl 011° .K /3 


way, Dudley, West Mid- 
lands DY1 4A8. (11422) 

230026 


ba returned by Friday, 24th 
August 1 884. (09890) 220026 



Athrofa Gogledddd Cymru 
The North E Wales Institute 

of higher education 


PLA3 C0CH, WREXHAM, CLWYD. 

Applications are Invited for the following posts with effect from 
September 1984. 

Salary Scale: £8,649-^9,735. 

LECTURER lin 
PAINTING AND DECORATING 

Candidates for this post should have City end Guilds of London 
Advanced Craft and Full Technological Certificate In Painting 
end Decorating, together with sound Industrial experience to 
Include signwrTlIng and preferably some teaching experience. 
Previous applicants will be reconsidered. 

FULL-TIME TEMPORARY 
LECTURER t in PLASTERING 

To teaoh on CITB and YTS Courses. Candidates should have 
suitable Qualifications, City and Guilds Advanced Craft In 
Plasterers Work, together wHh a wide Industrial experience. 

FULL-TIME TEMPORARY LECTURER I 
In PAINTING AND DECORATING , 

To teacli on CITB, YTS and dty and Guilds dafi courses. 
Candidates should have suitable qualifications, City and Guilds 
Advanced Craft in Painting and Decorating, together with a wide 
Industrial experience., 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE ; 

LECTURER I In 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS : 


■; (£5 t 649-£9,735) , 

r Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons able to . 
; lecture In Typewriting, together with Office Practice or Ward 
-Processing. -• . 

TEMPORARY LECTURER GRADE I 
In COMPUTER LITERACY 

.. (ONE YEAR) ' “• 

'■ Applications dra Invited from suitably qualified persdns able to 
leach Computer Uterpcy, to .YTS students.. 

• Clwyd.Tel; Wrexham 

! 386601 . closing date for receipt of allapplicatloris 27th ' 

■ • • :±yz , •; ;• , 

I frr try* -m,- j . 7 •' ’.» 


THETIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT |Q i8 ^ 

Lancashire^ 

County Council ris! 

An Equal Opportunities Employer 

LANCASHIRE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND HORTICULTURE 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT - MECHANISATION 

Salary: Lll (8-12) £12,552 to £13,887 (under review). 

The above vacancy occurs due to retirement of the present 
incumbent. 

The College teaches mechanisation to a range of courses In 
agriculture and horticulture from YTS to HND levels. 

Candidates, preferably graduates, should have proven 
experience In teaching, departmental administration end the 
practical aspects of mechanisation. 

LECTURER IN AGRICULTURE (Animal 
Production) 

Salary: Lll (0-4) £9,834 to £11,136 (under review). 

The above vacancy occurs due to a retirement. 

Applications are Invited from suitable qualified candidates 


who are prepared to teach agriculture at a range of 
academic levels from City and Guilds Phsee llo HND. 

Candidates must bs experienced teachers with a sound 
knowledge of and practical ability In animal production. 
Further details and application forms for both the above 
posts are available from: The Prlnolpal Agricultural 
Officer, Lancashire College of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, Myeracough Hall, Bllaborrow, Preston, 
Lancs. PR3 ORY. Tel: Brock (0995) 40811. 

Closing date for appllatlons: 31 at August 1984. 


■I . 

L 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HARINGEY 

TOTTENHAM COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

High Road, London N15 4RU 
Telephone: 01-802 3111 

Principal: J-R. Parry Wlaiwns, M.8c. PhD. FRES. FOot. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH AND SCIENCE 

Required from 1st September 1984 or as soon ea 
possible thereafter: 

Lecturer Grade I 
in Computing 

Applications are Invited from graduates with experience and • 
broad Interest In computing for the above poet. 

Salary (under review): LECTURER GRADE I : Wllrtn the 
range £8,836 - £10,722 per annum Inclusive ol London 
Weighting. (Starting salary above the minimum may be pa» 
according to qualifications and experience.) 

100% of approved removal expenses may ba paid to the 
successful candidate. 

Application forme and further details (itampad 
addressed envelope please) from the Vtoe Prlnolpal (■>»») 
returnable within 14 days ol the advertisement. MJ44) 


Haringey 


Progress with humanity 




Regional Cowww 


• Education Department 

LECTURER B IN 
OFFICE SKILLS 

Location: Perth College of Further Education. 

Salary; £ 7 , 98 ^ 10 , 831 . 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified andexp*y*^ 
persons for the above post. .. „ . ^ 

The successful applicant would be required to 
Studies and Secretarial Subjects up to and including a ^ 

Applicants should hold an appropriate degree, diploma or 
alent qualification. -j fieri 

Application forma and farther details may be obtain 

■nte Principal, Perth College of Further 

Estate, Crieff Road. Perth, to whon\cpipplf^d W. ^ 

reljurned by 24th August, 1984. ffSl 


THETIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 10.8.84 



C0LLEGE8 0FF.E. 

co nUnued 

ST HELENS 

THE BT HELENS 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Principal: C.P. Gray, 
B.A.i D.M.S.. M.B.I.M. 

department of 
BUSINESS AND 
SECBETARIAL STUDIES 

LECTURER GRADE I IN 
DATA PROCESSING 

Salary - Lacturor Grade I - 
£5.649 - £9.735 (under 
review 1 

The aucaeaarul applicant 
will be expected to teach 
Data Procesaino and In- 
formation Technology to 
■tudanta taklnc B.T.E.C. 
Bualneia Studies Couraea. 

Candidates aliould be 
graduates or possess an 
equivalent qualification 
Recant Industrial experi- 
ence la desirable and pre- 
ference will be alven to 
thou pDHseaslnfl a teaching 
; tmellflCBtlon. 

Requests for Application 
Forms and Further particu- 
lar! ror tho above past 
should be In writing (EN- 
CLOSING A STAMPED 
ADDRE8SBD ENVELOPE) 
to: St Helens, Mereoyaldo 
WMO 1PZ. Applications 
■hould bo completed and 
returned within 14 days of 
me appearance of thla 
advertisement. Please 

quota reference number 
60/TES. (08059) 220026 

WILTSHIRE 

THE COLLEGE 
Swindon 

ffl^8 T 8 M 8\ N U T D? E F S 

A8^Sa?BLE LECTURER 

STUDIES * ( A ccoum fn^lnd 
Buii ness Computing). Ap- 
plicants should be able to 

?o"lowf„V 8nBt ° n0 ° f thB 

. Coytlpg, taxation, audlt- 
"»■ *>“«tneee and company 
law oa e range of B/T.B.C. 

Mudlaa course 

S? p ^ p 5 lat ? ■cadomic and/ 
ouallflca- 
th ? “object* and 
In?i?- l .5i ,par,B P Co w >th the 
!£2i computori 

,n ■ businese 
■ ro essential; A 
qualification or 
IbFo. * would ba deeir- 

ARY LL LECTURER 8* **°in 
BUSINESS BTUDfES (Two 
or'v Va t ““ oh on « variety 
itucUaT'^.' c, * r, cnl/bualnoee 
^ Com mar- 

fnq ft, ° fallow - 
account- 

^ °t n 0 ur7" k,t,nD ' 
l^ephDnod u tleB, P d°(s?rlbu- 
•iid Uw. Dort “tudlas, 

'UrtRSr°SetsM. rorm a . n ‘* 
of 8.A b“ receipt 

IPT rS5SiK. aw,ndon BN1 

js ^iS“ p ( n o a a b 44 8 r yaLK 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

“ORoUoh COUNCIL 

" L ' T To?ffl™‘TV 

d B ^ p o^ca TO nal t) 

l»arnlnV , J? , HP* r nnd other 
^ r "ui?«Ri!l* tO0,e “ *“ well 
meal* curricula to 

aducatlonal needs 

or da 'ki,I!lS d ®w r “d undent 
changed 

‘•ehno laSfiL and 

«kch m th- °. r nroupa 

•mplny.i n 5 i on 9 term un- 
women who 

Hon d , J" further educa- 

oa re large numbers. 

“bould have 

■urn and curriau- 

l< nowiedo» lop / n “ nt “ nd 

computer 

^IHatlvee” n, " B Bnd M8C 


* p u with 

b,v« iSrasss - s? 

, ^ouM h, work 

= De an advantage. 

Si 

^.64r . ^ 1 ^ 3 ^ * Scale: 

LSSKmlve.' p ®e u «»«9n 


I wiL B, Deotlv«_. population 
iJ^uapSffiU. of an indl- 
’ 2, p ,.? n I Dilr*^ -® th nt 0 . origin 

JPtn dliekn?w- ,r °re People 
if 1 * liee!!?J ,lMa “ Who have 
"c;tha C ®y* ry “ttnbutae to. 

, wfethw ns. 


.ffiSfeoa' 4753 V 4 


LONDON 

Authority d ° n Educ «‘°n 

BR«TON college 
lecturer”" K London SW2 

iNOW8 U H ICATIONS SKILLS/ 
have 

«e,?Ie Ea o49 0 . n JNEWnital 

.pfnMgn d «th f x r „asw 1 sf 

ova 1 T^Tl ^" n r r * *°'’ U f or "'s 

/“^Sj^ApiireSlfsS'W 0 ; 

ssC|Ss®Sap«e 

Polytechnics 

Other Appointments 


OXFORDSHIRE 

OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF 

EDUCATIONAL STUD1E8 

> 1I/SENIOR 

LECTURER - CHILDREN 

WITH SPECIAL NEEDS: 
Ref. EDV/7 

. Applications are Invited 
for an appointment at Lec- 
f!*™f J 1 to Senior Lecturer 
lo L n thB ream re- 
“P^ufJbla for courses In 
Chtldren with Special 
Needa. These Include run- 
time and part-time Diplo- 
mas in Professional 8tu- 
dies, DE8 one-term 
courses, BA/BSc. B, Ed end 
P. O.C.E. courses. 

Applicants should be 
qualified end experienced 
teachers, preferably with a 
higher degree. A particular 
Interest end expertise In 
education of children 
with rnlld/niodnrite learn- 
ina difficulties le aesantlel 
for this poet. 

A strong Interest in the 
processes of Integration, 
ourrloulum management 
and educational provision 
would be valuable. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions, 1 October 19B4. 

S“iVT acnle LII £7,215 - 
£11.563, 8L £ 1 0. 683 - 

£13,443 (under review). 


Application 
further details 


Ion forms 
stalls from 
Offlca, Os 


University 

Appointments 


BUCKINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BUCKINGHAM 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
IN EPL 

Applications are Invited 
for thle full-time poet, 
teaching a pra-aaealonel 
course. A background In 
Dusliieee Studies or Econo- 
mics would be an advan- 
tage. 

The post la tenable from 
24 th September to 15th. 
December, 1984. 

Claalno date: 33rd Au- 
gust. 

Letters of application, 
together with o.v. and the 
names of two referees, 
should bs sent to Tba Reg- 
istrar, .Tho Univarsity of 

S tlcklngham, Buckingham 

[K18 IEQ. Tel: Bucklng- 
■m (0280) B 1 4080. 

980000 


ham ( 0280 ) 
(08468) 


the “ B & p £Prt“te point on . 

SS’.^iV - WMI. ■ 
lBCT X £?8 a , T iS,E c 8 AR,B - ' 


Collages of 
Higher Education 

Other Appointments 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


;■ *: v ,.+ , a t ,■ , 


COLLBOE OF HIGHER , 
EDUCATION • ^ , r 
.School ;of Art . A Design, . 
Furniture A Timber ' 

LECTURER LI POSTS (TWO) 
FOR SEPT. 1984' 

Appllcattona are. Invited for 
two poets (YTB only) to teach 
in the . Furniture Technology 
section of the School .on the 
City and Guilds 555 Furniture 
Craft Studlea Courses. Appli- 
cant* muqt be able to orrer 
expertise in one. or more or 
the following ereeB: 

Cablnetmaklne. upholstery, 
■ Waaq FlnleTilng. Drawing 
Offlca practice. Wodd 
Machining. Soma part or full* 
time teaching experience 

"V.YLrS? 

:<U For r further’ Information and 
appllcatloq fdrms apply to: 
Aaelstadt Director <R“- 
' sources), , 8 ucklnflh a m shire 

College of Richer Education. 
Ousen Alexandra Road High 
Wycombe. Bucks. ®F11 BJZ. 
Tel* . High Wycombe 33141. 
Please ^qjose P-q.?. <°gfooh 


DIOCESE OF 
LEICESTER 

CHAPLAINCY TO 
LOUGHBOROUGH 
CAMPUS 

Senior Chaplain required 
to work with existing co|- 
leaaues to develop ministry 
to Loughborough Univarsl- 
*?■ Loughborough College 
rege^ rt “ nd Technical Col- 

Applications are invited 
J,™ 1 * , experienced 

deacons as os. lay workers 
'‘censed within 
tne Anglican Communion. 

Initial enquiries to: The 
Chairmen . Chaplaincies 
Committee, Student Coun- 
eelling Service, University 
Of Technology, Lough- 


Community Homos 
and Associated 
Institutes 

Other Appointments 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

WELLBURY HOUSE 
8T. CHRISTOPHER'S 
FELLOWSHIP 
Herts 0ffl0|, ■ Nr - Hitchln. 


ourvira, university , . , , 

Of Technology, Lough- Jgl. “Ithor 1st 

go^ouah, Leicester LB1I 1984 or let Janu- 

3TU. (0 9696) 340036 SIL S? 8, Bn “xperlencad end 


- Bn ?*P ar l«nc#d end 
vere etHe teacher to join a 
«*1 teeehere in the 
education unit provldad by 
Hartrordahlre for thla volun- 
tary Community Home, cater- 
-1 b ,OP UP *° 88 b °ve egad IO 

.. Pur lher details and applica- 
tion forms from: The Dl- 

vlslone 1 Education Officer, 
North Herts. Divisional 
l? d K C If , 8P . Office. Grammar 


Walk, Herts. SOs ijN. 
(09878) 400026 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

& a Jk E S& N N B ™™“ 

2 r Mathematics 

-temporary appointments) 
From September 1984, Initial- 
\ v m JP F one year, two Senior 
Lecturers are required to 
aseter with teaching of oom- 
PUtreo Bublecte. particularly 
r?£. thB B 7^ Mlflher National 
Diploma In Computer Studies 
course. 

Applicants should offer ex- 
£!,~ ,BB !!* . Byatema Analysis/ 
Commercial Data Proaeselng 
or real-time programming and 
h »y« appropriate teaching 
and/or Industrial experience. 

Salary scale: £10,683 - 

£12,552 (bar) - £13.443. 

Further details and applica- 
tion form available from the 
Principal Mid-Kent College of 
Higher A Further Education, 
Horslad, Maidstone Road, 
Chatham. Kent Tel: Medway 
(0634) 41001, to whom com- 
pleted applications should be 
returned by Friday, 24 August 
1984. (09891) 340026 


Adult Education 


SHEFFIELD 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
WOMEN’S TECHNOLOGY 
TRAINING WORKSHOP 
Sheffield. City Council’s Em- 
ployment Committee has aet 
up a Training Company to 
sponsor and ovarsee new de- 
velopments In ths field or 
training In the City. The first 


Youth and 
Community Service 


CHESHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
CENTRE MANAGER 

JNC Kongo 4(A) 
£8.646 - £6.714 


_ Applications era invited 
from suitably qualified end 
experienced persons for 
the above past at Oranqe- 
way Youth and Community 
c ® n . tre ; We ere a asking an 
enthusiastic person who 
will havo proved ability ta 
manage and administer this 
large centre and lead the 
stafr team (including two 
full time youth and com- 
munity workers) In de- 
veloping the centra’s acti- 
vities. 

Qualification and salary 
“rein accordance with the 
JNC schema for Youth 
Workers end Community 
Centre Wardena. 

Application forme end 
further particulars are 
available from the District 
Education O Nicer. 

Cheshire County Council. 
Orosvenor House. fihop- 

K lng City, Runcorn. Clos- 
10 date 24 th August 19B4. 
All applicants will be cons- 
idered on the beets of 
suitability for the poet, ro- 
aardless of sex, race, 
■retue. religion or 
disability. (09895) 440000 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

£?vwon ob AND mall,no 

YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

8NODLAND YOUTH WING 
C/O HOLM BSD ALB SCHOOL 
Mailing Road, Bnodland, Kent 
MB6 3H8 

TEACHER/LEADER „ 
Qualified Teacher with suit- 
able Youth Work experience 


a usliried Teacher with eu|t- 
»le Yputh Work experience 
required for the Tsecnor/ 
Leader poet at ■ Holmeadale 
Echool, Bnodland, Kant. 


training In the City. The rirat The .n» n intZ n . . 
project to be developed la the 1 1 1 . f pom 

Women’g Technology Training x 

Wnrkihnn rnv.rlna tralnina in 5“ lHr y Burnham Seals 3. 


Workshop aovarlng training In 
mlcro-aletronlce end comput- 
ing to women over the age of 

The Workshop has bean set 
up to cater specifically for tho 
needa of Women who have 
never worked, who wish ta 
return to work after raising a 
family, who are unemployed 
or threatand with unemploy- 
ment. There are ho formal 
entry qualifications for the 
course, and tralneee receive 
an Qliowanca for child care 
expenses. 

, The Workshop alma to pro- 
vide high quality Instruction 
to women In e supportive and 
encouraging environment. We 
have received designation ror 
exemption from the Sex Dis- 
crimination Aat, In order to 
take such positive action In 
training. 

The Workshop opened to 
trainees In March 1984, and 
the second course commences 
In September. Wo require n 
Computing Tutor to make up 
the teem of eight staff. 
COMPUTING TUTOR 

■ SOI £9.363. • 

The Workshop . usee a 
PRIME 2250 m/nt- computer 
for teaching small groups of 
women. The PRIME supports 
BASIC, PASCAL, COBOL/- the 
report -writer RUNOFF, 
scraen ' adltor and database 
system INFORMATION. 

. Tho tutor will be required 
to design oourgee and be able 
to teach a wide range or 
toploe: computer literacy to 
structured programming; use 
or database to database de- 
sign: numeracy to ordinary 

level mathematics! keyboard 
skills to word. processing and 
technical writing. ^ • . 

Women who wish Vo apply 
must be sympathetic to the 
alms of the Workshop and 
should have had practical ex-, 
parlance In a majority or . the 
following! design, 'document;-, 
tian and production of soft- 
ware: -programming in nigh . 
level languages: using busi- 

ness packages; using micro 
and mlnl-oomput«ra: day-to- 

day administration and oper- 
ating of a mini-computer. ■ 

Application 'forms and 
further detail* aval able rrom . 
the co-ordinator. Women's 
Xecbnology Training Work- 
shop, Tritech. Thomas Street, 
BheHlald 81 4LE, To I : .u5i!h 
756297. Applications' should 
be received . by ■ 3rd 

°ft "s* the'pqlfoy of the Shef- 
field City Council to provide 
equal employment opportuni- 
ties and consideration will be 
given to all suitably experi- 
enced and q un 1 1 riedo p p irean t» 
regardless or handicap, sex olr 
race: (09896) ' .390000 


Salary Burnham Beale 3. 

For further details and ap- 
plication forms apply to the 
Divisional Education Ofricas, 
123 High Strsot. West Mail- 
ing, Ksnt MEI9 ONE. Tali' 
West Mailing 842939, Ext. 
64. 

For an Informal appoint- 
ment contact Mr O. Rows. 
Divisional Youth and Com- 
munity Services Officer (Ext. 

- qailng da te for applica- 
tions Friday, September. 
14th, 1984. (09888) 440000 


DEPUTY WARDEN 

Cro68ycefllog Community College 

Salary: Lecturer Scale i 
of Burnham F.E. - £5,640 - £9,735 

(Subjaci lo review) Initially with the proviso that the salaries and coneS- 
ttons of service bs changed to a Headteacher Salary scale, with 
conditions of service similar to those for Local GovemmBnt Offerer*, at a 
later date. 

Applicants should ba graduates, qualified teachers or holders of tha 
appropriate qualifications for community education. Experience of adult 
and/or youth work would be an advantage. 

TWb a key past which should all red a person with enthusiasm, organis- 
ing shinty and experience in community education. Tha successful 
applicant will assist the Warden bi organising a programme ol educa- 
tional, cultural and recreational activities for adults and young people at 
Croesycelllog Community College and Pontnawydd Community Col- 
lege and surrounding areas. He/she will have special responsibility for 
the youth section of the college*, which constat o! both senior end funfor 
centres and will be assisted by ths appropriate part-time staff. 
Application forma and further Information obtainable from Director ol 
Education, Staffing Section, County Hall, Cwmbran, Gwent. 

Closing date: 22nd August. 1984. < 1350 ) 


Ctaimy mCbimctf 


SHERBORNE HOUSE 

WORKSHOP INSTRUCTOR/ 
ANCILLARY WORKER 

(e7.701-EB.B13) 

Sberbome House gives young offenders aged between 1 6 end 2 1 
a last chance before they are sent to prison. It offers a full-lime 
programme of education, challenge and personal development In 
email groups, and la based on a well-equipped day centre near 
Tower Bridge. 

The successful applicant will be one of the two staff who teach 
approximately half the week In a workshop handling wood, plastic 
and metal materials. They will be responsible for managing the 
further development of the workshop. The remaining time Is spent 
supervising other parte of the programme Including sports and 
outdoor pursuits. The ability to work as a member of a team Is 
essential. Experience of woftfng with alienated inner Ctty young 
people preferred. 

Informal discussion and visits to the centre at 34 Declma Street, 
London SE1 are welcome, and enquiries should be made to David 
Perry, Senior Probation Officer, 01 -407 2284. 

Application forma and job description from: The Personnel 
Department, Inner London Probation Service, 73 Great Pater 
8treet, London SW1 2BN. 01-222 5868. Closing date 24th 
August 1984. 

(3ai0] 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


Burnham Lecturer Grade I 

In the genera] studies department at 
No 2 Resettlement Centre, Aldershot, Hants 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified parsons to HU this post as soon aa possible. 

The aim of No 2 Resettlement Centre Is to provide training courses designed to assist 
personnel who are shortly to leave the services end enter civilian life'. It provides full-time pre- 
release courses for four weeks' duration. 

The Lecturer will be provided to: 

a. Prepare candldatea lor entry requirements for the following: 

I. Police, Prison and Fire Service entrance examinations 

II. Civil Service (Executive Officer) 

b. Maintaining and expanding contact with Pollae, Prison and Fire Service Officers and 
establishments. 

He/she must be able to adapt to suit tha Individual resettlement requirements ol students and 
undertake tutorial follow-up tution where required. 

Qualifications and Experience 

a. A teaching qualification with substantial experience in teaching mature students is 
essential. 

b. Experience- In resettlement of seivleo men and women ta desirable. 

a Some knowledge of accounting end business finance would be an advantage. 

Salary. The salary will be In accordance with the Scales far Teachers' in Establishments far 
Further Education, England & Wales Is £5,649-£9,735 ba (under revtaW) according 10 
qualifications and experience, plus a pensionable Longer Working Year Allowance of 17% 
salary. 

The Civil Service is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 

Application forma and further Information may be obtained from: 

Ministry of Defence, CM(S)4(L), Room 338, Lacan Houeee, Theobald e Road, London 
WC1X 6RY. Closing date for completed application forms, quoting AW 1847, le 31 at 
August 1884. 
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YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 

SERVICE 

continued 

BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH 

VOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 

TWO VOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY WORKERS 

tJNC SCALE 2» 

Appllcntlonii are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
Youth and Community 
Workers Tor two full lime 
vacancies arising from a 
recent re-organisation of 
the malntainod service. 
The successful candidates 
will be expected to work 
in Area Teams of full time 
workers. 

One vacsncy ta based at 
Belvedere Youth Centre 
and the other at Crayford 
and Barnehuret Youth Cen- 
tra. The poat-halders will 
operate under the supervi- 
sion of an Area Youth and 
a -Community Worker and 
thalr duties will include 
lama area work. 

J.N-C. conditions will 
apply and tha salary scale 
Is within Range 2 £6,048 • 
£7.710 plus London 
weighting. Assistance with 
accommodation may be 
possible. 


Application forms and 
further details are avail- 
able from tha Principal 
Youth and Community 
Officer. Town Hall. 
Crayrord, Kant. (Tel: 01- 
303 7777, Ext. 378) and 
should ba returned by Au- 
gust. SBtti. 1 984. (084631 
440000 


LONDON 

Inner London Education 
Authority 

KENS A L COMMUNITY 
—•ASSOC 1 A TION 
W10 

Required aa soon as possible 
an ABBiatont Youth Worker to 
work In this mixed ethnic 
Youth Club. The person 
appointed must be able to de- 
smonstrata that they have a 
committment to and skills In 
non-racist, nan-sexist youth 
work. 

The appointment will be to 
the service of the Authority; 
with secondment ot the Kan- 
■al Community Association. 

JNC Salary and copdltlona. 
Qualified salary acute 8: 
£7,033 - £8.697. Unqualified: 
£3,649 - £6.270. Doth scales 
include London allowance, 
t. k Assistance may be given to- 
wards household removal ex- 
panses. 

'Details and forms return- 
able by 24 August 1984 from 
Kensington and Chelsea Area 
Youth orftce, 11 Weatbourne 
Grove. W2 4UQ. (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope). 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES. EM- 

PLOVER- (08054) 440000 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity' 
Employer . 

EARL SHILTON 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

COMMUNITY TUTOR 
, (YOUTH) 

' Applications are Invited 
ffom suitably qualified 
.teachers with experience 
.or youth/communlty work. 

f Candidates will need to 
dsmonatrsQe Initiative, and 
a commitment ta tha prom- 
otion of a full ratine, of,*, 
opportunities for young 
people whtol) Includes an 
on 41 ta youth club abd the 
development of a program- 
me 'Of activities for young 
Unsmployad. 

The College Is a phase 
III establishment which 
gives scope for an Inte- 
grated. unitary approach, 
particularly through the 
community teacher scheme. 


Collage, 

Shilton, 

TPD. 


Tha oast Is for 1st Janu- 
ary 1983 but an .earlier 
start Is possible and con- 
sideration will be given far 
a start date from Septem- 
ber 198 4 onwards. (08803) 
440000 


SHROPSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

YOUTH SERVICE 
Sutton Hill, Telford New 
Town 

URBAN AID PROJECT 

YOUTH WORKER tre- 
Advertlsement) 

SALARY JNC Pts 2 - 6. 

£7,710.00- £8.646.00 

Creative and experienced 
detached youth worker re- 
quired on this active and 
established estate which 
has a high level of youth 
unemployment. 

The post orrers the 
opportunity to explore and 
develop a response to the 
particular needs of unem- 
ployed girls and young pa- 
rents. Candidates need to 
be good face to face work- 
era able to build positive 
relationships with young 
people on their own 
ground. Close liaison with 
other agencies end the 
community will be essen- 
tial. 

Tha person appointed 
will be a member of the 
District Youth Team for 
the purpose of support, 
sharing Information and 
establishing local policy. 
The project is additional 
to youth work normally 
carried out on this estate. 

Further details and ap. 
plication forms can be 
obtained from The County 
Education Officer, 

Bliirehali, Shrewsbury SY3 
6ND. Applications should 
be returned by 31st August 
1984. Previous applicants 
need not re-apply. (11431) 
449000 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 

HAMPSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAREERS SERVICE 
Following the promotion of 
tha exfetlng postholder this 
vacancy has now arisen. 

CAREERS ADVISER IFE/ 
HE). 801 £9.060 - £9,660 
Applications are Invited 
from qualified and 
experienced Careers Advisors 
for the above poet. Duties 
will include the provision of 
vocational suldsnce and 
employment eervlcos to 
students attending South 
Downs Collegs or Further 
Education end Portsmouth 
College of Art Design and 
Further Educstlon. The 

E arson appointed will ba 
ased at South Downs College 
taut will be associated with i . 
the WaterloovillB Careers 
Office. 

For further details and 
application form please write 
to Careere Service HQ., 
Education Department, Tha 
Castle. Winchester 8033 8UO 
or Tel: Winchester 34411, 

Ext. 370 quoting reference 
6644. 

Returnable by Doth August. 
1984. (09079) 4800ob 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL ' 

BT ALBANS COLLEOB. 

29 Hatfield Road. St 
Albans, Herts. 

(Tel: 60423) 

CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

Applications are Invited 
for the above poet or thle 
Group S college which fella 
vtotnt on 17 September 
1984 following the 

appointment of the present 
holder to another college. 
The post is graded 802 
and tha salary seals Is 
£B,B4B to £10,639 (pay 
award pending) plus, £192 
fringe area weighting. 


Further particulars and 
an application form -which 
should be returned . by 24 
Auguat 1284. aha available 
from the principal at the 
qpllege. Completed forma 
should be accompanied by 
a_ letter or application. 
(11418) 480000 


SHEFFIELD 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
TRAINEE CAREERS 
OFFICER 

a rede THG £4,483 - £6,133 
Careers Service. ANEW 
House, Furnlval Oats, 
Sheffield 1 

Will be seconded to a one 
year full-tlms course of train- 
ing- Applicants under 2B must 
have graduate or equivalent 
qualifications: thle does not 

apply to older candidates. 

Applications ere particular- 
ly welcome rrom members or 
minority ethnic groups: hol- 
ders or places on courses of 
(reining commencing In 1984 
or early 1983 may also apply. 

Application rorms and 
further details from tha Chief 
Education Officer (quoting 
R«r. 8T/P/CW) Education De- 
partment. Leopold Street. 
Sheffield SI 1 R J to whom 
they should be returned by 
23tn August. 

It Is the policy or tha Shef- 
field City Council to provide 
equal employment opportuni- 
ties and consideration will be 
given to ell suitably experi- 
enced end qualified applicants 
regardless of handicap, sex or 
race. (09894) 480000 


WAKEFIELD 
CITY OF WAKEFIELD 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CAREERS OFFICER 
(Wakefleld/Cestleford) 

Scale 4/3 £6.264 - £7.896 
For a fixed term contract, 
terminating let July, 1989. 
Degree or Diploma In Careers 
Guidance (or equivalent). 
Further details available. 

Requests for application 
forms ( accompanied by s 
s.a.e.) should be addressed to 
The Chief Executive, (Person- 
nel Section), Town Hall, 
Wakefield, to be returned by 
22.8.84. (1 1419) 480000 


GENERAL 
ADMIN POSTS 

APPEAR ON 
PAGE 34 


WESTERN EDUCATION AND LIBRARY BOARD 
Ref No: M/5: 

Senior Education Officer 

ADVISORY/SUPPORT SERVICES 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for the above-named post which Is based 
at Board Headquarters In Omagh. 

The person appointed will report directly to the Chief Officer and 
his/her main areas of responsibility will Include - curriculum 
development (which particular reference to the 1 1-18 Secondary 
Initiative), the implementation of Primary Guidelines, the 
development of the School Support, School Psychological, 
Education Welfare, Music, Vocational Guidance Services and the 
In-servfce training of teachers. 

Applicants must be graduates with relevant teaching and 
administrative experience or be persons with suitable experience 
at senior level In teaching and educational administration. 

Salary Scale £16,554- £18,126 per annum (under review). 

Application forms from the Personnel Officer, Headquarters 
Offices, 1 Hospital Road, Omagh, Co Tyrone not later than 
NOON 7 September 1984. 

Please quote reference number on all correspondence 
relating to thla poet. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION 

(Resources and Planning) (Ref. E4) 

£17, 295-^18,831 (75% Chief Officers Scale) 

Directly responsible to the Director of Education for the management 
of the Resources and Planning Department, including all aspects of 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

Chief Careers Officer 

£12, 330-El 3,365 

The Authority wishes to appoint a suitably qualified and 
experienced person with'. 

• managerial skills of the highest order 

• Interest In curricular change 

• experience of the Youth Training Scheme 

• knowledge of computer applications In the Careers Service 

Consideration will be given to assistance with removal, reloca- 
tion costs and temporary housing In appropriate cases. 

Application form and post particulars available In writing from 1 
Tna Chief Executive and Town Clerk, PO Box 50, Civic Centre' 
Silver Street, Enfield EN1 3XA or by telephoning Lyn Dennison 
01-368 6565, Ext. 2501. Closing date: 31 sf August 1984. 
PleaBe quote reference OGD/404. 

Careers Officer 

£6,894~£7,632 or £7,81 8-£8, 523 

Owing to promotion, three vacancies exist based at either the 
Enfield or Edmonton Careers Office. 

Reporting to an Area Careers Officer the successful applicant 
wilfhelp provide a full careers advisory sendee associated with 
the guidance and placement of young people. 

The Authority Is a managing agent for the Youth Training 
Scheme and operates a Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative Scheme and the successful applicants will be 
involved In placing young people on YTS ana the counselling 
and work experience element of TVEIS. 

Applicants must hold the Diploma In Careers Guidance, or an 
equivalent qualification ana have proven ability and relevant 
experience. 

Commencing salary will be dependent on qualifications and 
experience. 

For further Information, please contact Miss Hunter on 01 *366 
6565, Ext. 2736. 

Job deaorlption and application forma available from: The 
Director of Education, PO Box 56. Civic Centre, 8liver 
Street, Enfield EN1 3XQ telephone 61-360 9366. 

Closing date: 31st August 1984. ri 

Please quote reference OGD/402. TN n s* ) k 

(1356) III 

London Borough of \ Wi 


School building and luppllcs, project co-ordination, central admin- 
istrative services, staffing administration, education finance, school 
meals end careieklog services. 

The Education Division his on initial budget of £59 million for 1984/5 
and over 4,600 staff (f.t.e.) Including lea chore and manual staffs ate 
-employed. Il operates 154 schools which provide education for 
approximately 48,000 school children. Tho Division fa also responsible 
for (be Stockport College of Technology, one of the largest in the 
country, catering for over 10,000 students, and has a variety of provi- 
sion for adult education. 


ASSISTANT YOUTH WORKERS 

(2 posts) 

8alary Scale: JNC 3 (1-6) £7485 - £8415 

1. Southmead Youth Centre. 

Raf no: EDU/1 485/CO 

2. Wlthywood Youth Centre, Bristol. 

Raf no: EDU/1 443/CO 

Applicants should be qualified In accordant*) with JNC 
Youth and Community Wotars and should havo approprtela 
or part-time rapidly. Persons with voluntary exporienca will also be 


This post, which ta one of (he three assistant directorships at second I Further details and application r^Uffl#bl 0 by rd P 

tier level In the Education Division, offers the opportunity to control I 1984, front DirOOtor OiPononnol (TBl. BrjWOl ZBBOOO - 

and co-ordinate a large staff with a variety of functions and (o be ■ this numbflr after office hours), PO BOX 270, Avon HOUIB, 

involved in policy implementation at a high level. The vacancy occurs ■ Havmaikfll. Bristol. B890 7HE. 

due to the nmmAlinn nf the current rvwlhnlHer in fThlef Fnuratlnn I * 1 1 


involved in poucy implementation at a nigh level, lira vacancy occurs 
due to the promotion of the current poslbolder to Chief Education 
Officer In another authority, - 

Applicant* should have sound experience of education administration 
at a senior level and have a graduate or equivalent qualification 
together with suitable teaching experience. 

Application Dorms and farther details flromi The Director of Education, 
Towq Hall, Stockport SKI 3XE. Teh 061 480 4949, Ext. 600 to be 
returned by the 24th August 1984. 

. (M12) 


Avon la an equal opportunities employer. 

Please quote appropriate reference number. 

EduM,lo v"oW?$ 


£ STOCKPORT 



WILTSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
. Education Pepartment 

YOUTH & COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

YOUTH & 

COMMUNITY WORKER 

; . : Warminster 

Grade JNC 3 (1-5) - Salary £7,485-68,413 
peranhumr /.-■.J:;;.'-.* 

Applcante for thla post gtouW'ba suitably qualified arid /. 
experienced Youth and Gomhiunity Workers orTafachera.Who - 
have shown drtve. lmaglhaUbn and Initiative lit their approach ' 

' to work. .-IV.;:-; 

, Warminster is a maulrot/garjlspn town lh West Wiltshire, Il has 1 
. a well established youth and community centre lit converted 
primary school ptemlses adjacent ot Ihe centre of the town:. - 

Abpflitelton form and further details from: The Chief ^Education. 
Officer, County Hett.Byth'eseB Road,Trowbi1doe 1 Y«ltehtre: : 
SA14 &JB, telephone Trowbridge (02214) 3641, fed, 2452 ' , 


Avon 

COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER sin.it ii i '* 
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CYPRUS 


Appointments 

ANTWERP ENGLISH 
WmKKV SCHOOL AND 

KINDERGARTEN 

(85 pupil* aiA - 12 yra) 

KmuIto* for Sop tom bar 2 

rtaaaroom touchers tor pupils 

Yd 7 and 8. Small claaaaa. 
Teacher* waking a first 
appointment considered. 

For fall details and nppllca- 
tlon form ploaso write to 
Kuropaen Council or Interna- 
tional Schools. IB Lovant 
Street, Patoraflold, Hants 
0U39 5EW. Tel. 0730 68244. 
(08867) 460000 

BENELUX 

A capable hood teacher Is re- 
quired for September or Janu- 
ary, to tako full charge of tho 
running ot on International 
primary school or 100 pupils. 
Oversea* tesohlng experience 
desirable. 

For further Information 
please write to Box D, Euro- 
assn Council of International 


pletse write to uox j>, curo- 
pssn Council or International 
Sctiooli. 18 Levant Street, 
Pelarerisld. Hants. a USB 
SEW. Tel. 0730 68244. 

(062681 460000 


Oslo valuable teaching experi- 
ence in s friendly private 
jctioul. Claes teachers for 
children 8 - 13. English heed- 
mailer and mostly English 
staff. 

Rina for details and Inter- 
view: 0705 836034. (08233) 


CHILE 

ST JOHNS BCHOOL 
Conception. Chile 

Require* for March 
1SB5 primary school 
Isachers. interest In extra 
curricular activities eaaen- 

8end cv to TCD Martin. 

e Hexd muter. St John En- 
Behoof. Av Pedro Do 
ivls 1711, Cast I la 284, 
uonrepolon, Chile. (090071 
460000 


BARI 

Authorized school Of English. 
«??■»« nB B . n d ,, u h Teaching 
Theatre, requires expert a need 
StaiM Applicants 

iSsfiWzis 

u 1 nm«5 rid th ® Jntatrnatlon- 

8ssa»»i°S'.. 
•S^aTss- ?o? oo i,°r. 

M^vP 1 n DBr tod (October "to 
H 1, Psassge paid Trom Brl- 

bammJi J rril, ) 0 BmantB can 
Optional frae 
MM ", Interview. 


vrtll hiTij ,• . interviews 

?5 ,r S3?:s 

CollMa “fcvtof, Lord Byron 

iSita frnS?- I "o t 2£ n 5. t,on * 1 8tu ‘ 

lind 3a , B 9. ,Mt p «*ft- 


Und atr/nV Port- 

g°. teii 

ITALY 

2l*«d t fS? h "i r « „ urgontly ra- 
ifoly: lr,,nl h0 In Northern 

“railfy rlB wi 0 f h to 

•■llcatlon th " com - 

bAtid co’ur«5? B ri 1 Bn< i? of vldl ° 
c ood aadl^i »n edvontano, 

5 ipca. Bl,ry J n <I living allo- 
uid. Accommodation 

«.?leias UI.I.M .1 _ .. 


88 a (nVa^n r ."°*> Londoi 
< t re442) 460001 

! NEW ZEALAND 

PAU fli? M ? 1 % LEOIATE 

Hamilton, New Zealand 

■ A fc". Prlv ^- B °v> 

»o-.4 C ?S d W “St 001 

476, 18 - 18 yeara 
1 1" d in , m2°rtJ 10 f l "Hon a 

< JANUARY. 1983 

jsw 

liqlv ^SSJhtant DB . 

AND TECHNOLOGY 

to 823,930 
fftnga ecoor,?£“ nd> - ln th ® 

r-„ sr 

■ ineludlno 
*fi 2 r ? 4 «na or and- 


a rV 3 ^?- 0 . 1 e hi," c « ,ro 


TEACH IN CYPRUS THP 
afR“ca EAST and no E bth 
Many hundreds or tsachars 

Cnnft 1 # hoxt academic year? 
mtta SnH vvarm clll 

conditions. “° 0d Bmploym °nt 
. Eor details of iioyir to con- 

DleasH " nd cost. 

P, srlfS. ' Pound. 

Epic, p O Dox 3711. Nlco- 
sln. Cyprus. (64757: 460000 


GREECE 

°zztv 


“■.Md refer- 

‘ i 0oS*2 umh S. r “ . to 


w wM U i-i ii 


EGYPT 

cI.r AT J MA SCHOOLS 
Cairo, Egypt 

Sa®5C“a. h - , a». M s 

SSSSK DEtnxv- 
5,'ter 

xrom s.am to 3 . pm. ( 163 B 7 ) 
460000 


IBIZA 

SPAIN 

q u Sred 6 October! 1 ' t “ eh " ™- 


ITALY 

Experienced qualified EFL 
teacher required for estab- 
lished school near Milan. Full 
benefits. Write to Box No. 
TES 00238, Priory House. St. 
John's Lina, EC1M 4 OX with 
photo and CV. Interviews In 
London, SOth to 33rd August. 
1 1 1448) 460000 


SAUDI ARABIA 

English speaking family seek 
(a preferably male) teacher 
for their six year old son. 
Appointment for 12 months 
to begin September 1984. 
Previous experience of 


teaching children with special 
needs strongly prefarred- 
Please call Ashlay Falrfleld- 


— 1DUUUD 


Orson on 01 -840 SOSO or 
send your reaumee to: The 

Penthouse (11) 21/22 Nassau 
Street. London WIN 7HE. 
(08441) 460000 


NORTH AFRICA 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL 
Tripoli. Libya 

Headmaster required for 
January 1983. The School 

f irnvldei an English education 
or the families of British and 
other foreign, nationals living 
Thera arc currently 
130 children aged S - 1 1 in 
the school which haa a staff 
of 9. An excellent salary la 
orrered together with gener- 
ous allowances. 

Further details can ba 
obtained from O. Hardcastle, 
Tha Tall Housa, Royal Oak 
Lane. Hemlngford. Cambs.. 
to whom applications should 
be made by letter with full 
c-v. Closing data, August 24. 
(09847) 460000 


SPAIN 

Vacancies for E.F.L. teachers, 
October 1984 to June 1983. 

Applications by express 
poar, with full curriculum 
vitae, photograph, copy refer- 
ences. names and telephones 
of referees, to Euroschools, 
Raauelro 2. Vigo. Spain: Tel: 
(86) 291648. (09681) 460000 


T.E.F.L. IN JAPAN 
Qualified E.F.L. teachers re- 
quired from 1983 In Japan. 
Experience of T.E.F.L- and 
qualification la essential. 

For further Information and 
application details to: Tamo 
Communications Ltd.. 19 




Grant Newport St., 
WC3H 7JA. Tel: 
4323. (08431 ) 


London 

01-836 

460000 


Posts 

Overseas 

Algeria 

Teachers of English as a 

Foreign Language 

The British Council, Algiers 

Duties: To teach General English at all levels for 
up to 24 hours per week and io assist with 
enrolment, registration, materials preparation 
and cataloguing, testing, etc. 

Quallfloationa: A degree, preferably in English 
or a foreign language, RSA Dlp/PGCE TEFL; at 
least 2 years' TEFL experience. Reasonable 
spoken French Is necessary to cope with 
everyday Ufa. Age range 26-36. Single males or 
married leaching couples win be considered. 
Salary: DA E2.800-DA 64, BOO (£1 ■ DA 6.62 
approximately) pa, plus allowances for 
professional qualifications. 

Banefka: Airfares, baggage allowance, settling- 
In allowance, subsidised accommodation within 
walking distance of Centra, 10 weeks' holidays, 
free medical treatment. 

Contract A one year local contract, renewable 
by mutual consent, starting mid-September. 
Reference: 84 D 31-35 T. 


2 English Language Teachers 
Ministry of Defence 

The Algerian Ministry of Defence wish to 
establish their own Engfish Language Training 
Course. The two English Language leachem will 
teach English to Algerian military personnel at 
tha Ecote SupArleure da la DAfensa Aerlenne du 
Territoire (ESDAT), Reghala. Alglere. 

Duties: To teach English to staff of all three 
aenricea aged between 20-40, who will ba 
going to tha UK for training, to design the 
course, write and adapt materials. 
Quallfloationa: Candidates should be single (a 
married couple both teaching would be 
considered exceptionally!, aged 2fr46, with a 
degree In English, modem tangaugss or 
sdenoe/anglnoering, MA In Applied Linguistics 
and a one year fuB-time TEFL Diploma or 
Certificate phis 3 years* teaching experience to 
adults overseas. Reasonable apoken French 
necessary and experience In the Arab World 
would be desirable. 

8alary! C11,622-C14,382 commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. 

Allowances and Benefits: Superannuation 
Compensation Allowance of 1 1% of salary, free 
furnished accommodation with all services 
provided without charge (except telephone), 
free medical facilities, baggage aBowance. 
Starting date: Late- September 1064 or bb soon 
aa possible after that date. 

Contraob Initially one year but possibility of 
renewal. 

Closing date for applications: 30 August 1984, 
Reference: 84 A 124- 12S T. 


Colombia 

Teachers of EFL (2 posts) 

The British Council, Bogota 

Duties: To teach EFL st all levels lor 26 periods 

per week, to asatat.whh enrolment, registration, 
materials preparation, tasting and student 

QuaNff cations: A degree. RSA Dip/ PGM TEFL 
or equivalent, a minimum of orw year's tepl 
experience,'singleeant*datt*s preferred, 
n.i m oen.ffl irvinaunhln InSISnulU In 


Britain. 

Benefits: Airfares, baggie allowances 
weeks' hoRdeys, 80% contribution to rrwflcal 
Insurance, passage-paid home leave after 2 
years If renewing, « • • ■ 

Contract A two year London conlraci, 
renewable by mutual consent. 

Reference: 84 □ 87-88 (1-31 T. 


Jordan 


1 Teacher of English 
The British Council, Amman 

Duties: To teach EFL (mainly general English) 
for up to 24 contract hours par week to mixed 
clesBssof adult students from falsa beginners to 
upper Intermediate level. 

Quallfloationa: Candidates. In the age range 24- 
35, may be ot either sex. A flrat degree with 
RSA Dip TEFL or PGCE TEFL Ib essential end 
TEFL experience, particularly overseas. Is 
preferred. 

Salary: Base rate salary of JD 325 per month 
(£1 a JD 0.511 approx at ihe currant (ate of 
exchange) plus Increments according to 
qualifications and experience. Local tax, 
currently 6%. is payable on salary. 

Benefits: Accommodation allowance of JD 120 
per month; airfares at beginning and and of 
contract; baggage allowance; assistance with 
medical insurance scheme; 6 weeks' paid leave 
annually plus occasional public holidays. 
Contract 2-year contracts with the British 
Council, with possibility of annual renewal, 
starting end-September 1984. 

Reference: 84 D8ST. 


Syria 

3 teachers of English 
The English Language 
Institute. Damascus 

Duties: Teaching Engfleh as a Foreign 
Language to mixed groups of adults. Up to 24 
contract hours par week; all levels from fatae 
beginners to pott-FCE. Soma ESG teaching and 
assistance with registration, materials 
preparation, testing. 

Qualifications; Candida tee, of ehhsraex, 
should be In the age range 26-36. Married 
teaching couples, with no children, are 
preferred. Formal quufftcetfons: For Scale 1 
posts: the R8A Dip TEFL plua2 yeais' TEFL 
experience. For Seals 2 poets: a degree or Cert 
Ed plus RSA Dip TEFL or PGCE TEFL end at 
least one year's TEFL experience. 

Salary: Scale 1 : £8,310-£6,770 by annual 
increments. 

8caJe2; £7.000-£7,600 by annual Increments. 
Benefits: Monthly accommodation subsidy; 
asttllng-ln grant and resettlement grant on final 
departure; baggage allowance; airfares at 
beginning end end of oontrsot; Superannuation 
Compensation Allowance; assistance with 
medical Insurance; 56 days' annual Isays. 
Contract: 2 yeara renewable contract with the 
8rJtlsh Cound from 16 September 1984, 
Reference: 84 D 48- EOT. 


of experience: project management, team 
leadership In development programmes. 
Industrial or commercial training experience. 
Post 2: Senior Instructor 
Duties; Responsible as directed by the 
Director of Studies for materials development 
and production, some teaching end supervision 
of teachers. 

Qualifications: Candidates must be male, aged 
30-80, and must hold a valid driving licence. 
They should have a degree and nt least a 
diploma In TEFL, end shou Id have su bat ential 
teaching experience in ESP, in technical and 
vocational training and haves proven record In 
materials production. 

Salary: Director of Studies: Irom SR 112,713- 
126,515; Senior Instructor: from SR 102.090- 
109,953 (Cl » SR 5 approx). 

Allowances and Benefits: Superannuation 
Compensation at 10% of salary, free furnished 
accommodation, personal allowances of SR 
6,000; transport allowance of SR8.500, 
medical Insurance allowance. International 
travel; baggage allowance ot £1,000 on Ural 
appointment. 

Contraob One year renewable local contract 
with the British Council starting 25 September 
1984 or ea soon as possible thereafter. 

Closing date for applications: 30 August 1984. 
Referonoo: 84 A 127- 128 T. 


Venezuela 


Teachers of EFL, 

The British Council, 

Maracaibo 

Duties: Teaching at all levels for up to 25 

contract periods par week; posalbfMly of some 
ESP and/or children's donee; materials 
production; assistance whhiegleiration, lasting 
etc. 

Qualifications: Degree; RSA Dip/ PGCE TEFL; 
at Ieaat2yewa' TEFL experience; single 
candidates or married teaching couples; 

Spanish dedrabte. 

Salary: Sterling and Bolivar elements In Ihe 
following ranges: Sterling £3,151 -£4,606 pa pfua 
approximately 1 1 % Superannuation aBowance. 
Boltvares Be 31,200-45.800. 

The starling element fa paid in Britain. I 
Benefits: Annual airfares, baggage allowance, 
medical cover, 7 weeks' holidays, annual 
passage -paid leave, 

Contact: A two year contract with the British 
Councllln London. 

'Reference; 84 D 77-79 T. 


Saudi Arabia 

1 Director of Studies 
1 Senior Instructor 
The English Language Unit, 
Training Department 
Petromln Shell Refinery 
Company 
Al Juball 

The English Language Unit (£LU) lean 
Integrated section of the Training Department 
of the Personnel DM&Iot), Petromln Shell - 
Refinery Company. As the Refinery li new and 
will not be fuRy operational until wall Into 1985, 
tha ELUwfD start its' main teaching programme 
In September 1984. 

Poet 1: Director of Studies 
Duties: Overall responsibility for the 
professional development of language training 
services in consultation with the British Council 
English Language Officer end the Refinery 
Training Manager. 

auafifloatlons: Candidates must be male, aged 
30-50, and hold e valid driving licence. They 
should have a ejagree and a higher TEFL 
qualification plus substantial overseas 
experience. Preference will be given to 
candidates with one or ell of ihe following kinds 


Key English 
Language 
Teaching 
Scheme 


The KELT 8oheme Is part of Britain 1 
Aid programme for developing 
countries. 


Pakistan 

Director of Studies 
National Academy of Higher 
Education, Islamabad . 

Thle Is a 6- mo nth consultancy. 

Duties: To direct an in-service training diploma 
course In the leeching of English es a foreign 
language. The course would covet the various 
fields involved In tho ares of ESL/ EFL. 

8pMlal Qualifications; 3 years' relevant ' 
experience overseas is eusnilsl. A knowledge 
of the Indian abb-continent Is desirable. 

8alory: £1 1.061-C1 5.311 per annum. 

Overseas Allowances: Nil-CI.037 pa 
depending on salary level and marilel statue. 
Reference: B4 KG2 T. 


The following posts are also 
funded under Britain's 
programme of Aid to 
developing countries: 

Rwanda 

Lecturer In Applied Linguistics 
Department d'Anglals 
Faculte des Lettres 
Universlte National e du 
Rwanda 
Ruhengerl 

Duties: To lecture si Baccalauroet and Licence 
level In language. Including theories and 
methods of language teaching, practical ELT 
methodology, phonetics and phonology, 
language acquisition; to davfirowrisyUabus 
end examinations, and dedda own mfllerlals; 

' some supervision of teaching practice. 
Qualifications: Candidates must be UK citizens 
with a British educational background, a first 
degree In English or Modem Languages pfus 
MA Applied Linguistics minimum of 3 years 
teaching experiences! tertiary level of which 
2 should be outside Europe and fluent spoken 
French. Teacher training experience plus RSA 
Dip TEFL and good written French desirable. 
Salary: C9.718-E1 1,096 per annum. 

Benefits: Overseas Allowance of £1.921-£7,B1B 
depending on salary level end marital status, 
salary IreB of UK Income lax; free family 
passages; children's education allowance end 
holiday visits; free furnished accommodation; 
outfit allowance; medical schema; baggage 
allowance; paid leave; employers contribution 
to a recognised superannuation scheme or an 
allowance of 1 1 % of s'eleiy In Ueu. 

Contractor Will be for 2 years Initially with the 
British Council. 

Closing dots far applications: 28 August 1964. 
Reference: 84 K 40 GT. 

South Africa 

ELT Adviser to tha Molteno 
Project, Rhodes University 

The Molteno Prefect Ta a research project fn 
curriculum development directed el teaching 
reeding and writing skills In primary schools in 
both the mother tongue and In Engllah. 

Dulles: To assist Molteno research sielf in the 
development of ELT materials lor to tech are of 
primary school pupils In years 2-4, lo take ihe 
second year English course and develop it 
through stages of expansion and reading 
supplementation to ha final form and to 
continue the development of ELT ms torials with 
the third year. 

Qualif Icationr AH candidates must be UK 
citizens, preferably aged 30-45. with a British 
educational background. They should have an 
honours degree plus a one year postgraduate 
qualification In TEFL preferably an MA In 
Applied Linguistics, and 5 years' experience of 
writing materials for EngCsh teaching In primary 
schools, preferably In Africa . 

Salary: £11.061-£1E,311 per annum. 

Benefits: Salary free of UK Income tax; frae 
femfly passages; children's education allowance 
and holkfay visits; free medical sc home; 
baggage allowance; paid leave; employer’s 
contribution to a recognised superannuation 
scheme or an allowance of 1 1 % of salary f n lieu. 
Contract: Will bo lor 2 years with (lie British 
Council. .. 

Closing date far applications: 22 August 1984. 
Referenda: 84 K 64 T. 


For fu rthB/ details a nd a n applloa tlon J 

form, please write, quoting the post r 1 

reference number to: Overseas ® 

Educational Appointments • 

Department, The British Council. 90-91 
Tottenham Court Road, London W1P * 

ODT. • 
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OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 

continued 


KUWAIT 

Lower Infante clnea teacher 
required for September 1984 
or Ortobar 1984 or January 
1985 for a well eetabllahed 
Brit inh primary school at 
Fahohoel. School caters Tor 
350 pupils aped 4-11 years. 
It Is wrll equipped and the 
job offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter oversees 
teaching- Excellent benefits 
and a salary of £7,000 
£10.000 per annum, tax-free, 
depending on aao. qualifica- 
tions etc- There la also froe 
accommodation, good leave 

B erlods and air fares paid 
ome, Candidates should be 
Brltlah (mined remalas, seed 
84-31. 

Telephone for a preliminary 
discussion, or write for de- 
tails and rorma (enclose 
stamped, aelf-addreBsed large 
envelope) or send a CV and 
letter of application to: CCL 
EDUCATION CONSULTANTS 
(Ref. KMT). 19 Temple 
Street. Birmingham B2 3HH- 
Tel: 021-643 8908. Inter- 

* clews will begin Immediately. 
(09088) 460000 


Administration 

General 


LONDON WC1 

Required to work In 
busy College administra- 
tion. Must enjoy working 
with people end be capable 
of accurate work. Training 
will be given. Typing, 
when reaulrod, should be 
accurate. Age: over ai. 

Salary £7,000 but negotl- 


For more dr t alia and In- 
terview please ring the 
Principal of 878 6628. 

Central G.C.E. Tutorial 
Collage. 8 Herbrand Ht.. 
London WC1 (opposite 
Russell Bq. Station). 
(11488) 500000 


Social Services 


WEST SUSSEX 

SOCIAL SERVICES 
INSTRUCTOR 
BROUGHAM CENTRE 
Worthing 

SaLary: IAMHTC - £6.264 to 
£7.404 

Required at this Centra for 
) 15 mentally handicapped 
adults, due to the retirement 
of the present poetholder. 

Applicants will Ideally have 
particular skills In woodwork 
and some knowledge of arts, 
crarte. gardening and Indust- 
rial work, and will be ex- 
cepted to aselat on the per- 
sonal cere of the dally atten- 
ders. The ability to adopt a 
flexible approach and work 
closely within the staff group 
Is of utmost importance. 

Applicants must paaaeaa the 
CSS. Dlplomn TMHA, CQflVV 
or Taachlng certificate. 

For further Information 
telephone Mr J- Ewans. Man- 
ager, on Worthing 39460. 

Closing date: 24th August, 
19B4. 

Application form end Job 
description available from the 
Director of social Services, 
The Orange, Tower Street, 
Chichester. Weat Sussex POlS 
1QT or by telephoning Mias 
Mandy Barnett on Chlchestor 
777672. (09897) 520000 


WEST SUSSEX 

SOCIAL SERVICES 
INSTRUCTOR 
STRAWFORD CENTRE 
Horsham 

Salary: IAMHTC - £6.864 to 
£7.404 

The successful applicant will 
join a professional team at 
this 120 place Adult Training 
Centre situated on tho out- 
skirts or Horsham town cen- 
tre, and will be responsible 
for general workshop and so- 
cial training Instruction for 
paople with a mental hand- 

'Xppllcanta must possess the 
CBS, Diploma TMHA. CQSW 
or Taaahing Certificate. 

For Informal discussion con- 
tact Mr. R. Sheppard. Mana- 
ger. Strewford Centre, on 
Horsham 61488. 

Closing date: 24th August, 
1984. 

Application farm and lab 
description available from the 
Director of Social Services, 
The Grange. Tower Street. 
Chichester, West Sussex PQ19 
1QT or by telephoning Mrs 
Paula Cupel -Smith on 

Chichester 7 TT6T1 . (09900) 

080000 


Educational 

Psychologists 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF CHEMISTRY 

SCHOOLS’ 
LIAISON OFFICER 

(Part-time- 17 Vi hours per week) 

The Society wishes to appoint a part-rime Schools’ Liaison Officer 
to co-ordinate and improve its services to school teachers, develop 
and administer its new Schools Publications Service nnd to pro- 
mote membership of the Society amongst teachers and others. The 
successful candidate will therefore be expected to travel and talk to 
interested people throughout the country. 

Applicants, who should have a degree or equivalent in chemistry, 
and, preferably, professional membership of the Society, must 
have a thorough knowledge pf the UK education system, par- 
ticularly ih relation to schools. Excellent written and spoken 
English, and the ability lo address groups of people is essential. 

The appointment will be for two yenrs in the first Instance, where- 
upon the position yill be reviewed. 

Starting salary 'will be in the range £5,l6Q-£5,628 per annum. • 

Further details and application forma are available fromi Mrs 
S. Durham, Royal Society of Chemistry, 30 Russell Square, 
London WC1B 5DT. Telt 01-631 1156. • 

.Closing datei 8 1st August 1984. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AGENCY 

PRINCIPAL 

Two positions axial .lor principals ot«choo|ia of. BOO pupils, ElA 
Befach International Primary School is situated in Port 
Moresby, and Bovo International Primary School on 
Bougainville Island, Papua Now. Qulnea. Both positions 
available January 1986. __ 

Conditions of Service: . . . 

3 Year Cdntftat Employment . . J . 

". 24 par dent Gratuity ,. "• - ■ ■ 

•. Low Cost Accommodation 

Air Fares Every tyvo yo'ars . ; 

. Etfucariori Allowance ".. - 

Removal Assistance - c ' • 

Applications ahould include: ■ . ; ’ 

' Fiji! Personal Details ' , ; ] '■ ' j'- ' . . ; 1 

Professional C.V. •' ,■ 

Personal Photograph . 

References •• 

Names arid Contacts for 2 Confidential Referees ** ; 
Tslehona Contact Number 
• ' Statement of Personal Education Philosophy : ' 

! Applications to: Education Secretary. International 
Education Agency, P.0. Box 6974/Boroko, Papua New | 
Guinea. Telephone: 283814 (BHI 268381 (AH| Telex: , v 

|\IE23062. Applications flloae 31 *t August 1884; v - ; 

"-. , . i • p.« 'i . <19041 L-: i 


ROTHERHAM 
METROPOLITAN 
OOROUOH OF 
ROTHERHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

ED 56 Educational 
Psychologist 

Salary: Burnham Q.T. 

Beals 4 (Pt. 7) - H/T 7 ipt 
4) 

£11.358 - £14.253 

Tha successful applicant 
will become part of a team 
consisting of tha principal, 
Senior end seven Paycno- 
loaiata. The post Will offer 
opportunltlea for working 
in Primary. Secondary and 
apeciel Schools. 

Applicants will need to 
be fully qualified educa- 
tional psychologists l.e. 
having had teaching experi- 
ence and obtained e poet 
graduate qualification In 
Educational Psychology - 

Closing Data: 89th Au- 

gust, 1 984. 

Informal enquiries may 
be made to Mr. D. 
Cheatham (Principal Edu- 
cational Psychologist. 

(Rotherham 8181. Eat. 
3690). 

Applications by letter, 
stating full details end 
names and addresses of 
two parsons for reference 
to the Director of Educa- 
tion, Norfolk House, Wal- 
ker Pisco, Rotherham. C. 
Crane, Acting Director. 
Personnel Resources. 

COB 873 ) 560000 


Ancillary Services 


SU88EX 


MATRON 


Required from Septem- 
ber 1984 for Boys Inde- 
pendent Day and Boarding 
School of 130 pupils, of 
which approximately hair 
are boarders. 

This poet would suit a 
woman, aged at least 35 
years and over, possibly a 
widow or dlvarceo with no 
dependent relatives. 

Please send c.v. to The 
Headmaster. Goring Hell 
School, Ilex Way, Gorlnu- 

?teV) 8UMM BN19 64 4 0 U 0& 


WORK IN LEISURE 

PGL offer opportunltlea 
to work with children of 
families ror long or short 
periods as activity (out- 
door. sports, creative: in- 
structors. Group Leaders, 
or in a wide range of sup- 
porting domestic end admi- 
nistrative rales at residen- 
tial activity . centres 
throughout the U.K . end 
iton-resldential centre nr. 
London. 

Brochure end application 
form from Personnel. POL 
young Adventure, 838 Sta- 
tion Street. Ross-on-Wye 
HR9 7 AH Tel: (0989) 

64811. (67803) 680000 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


BOURNEMOUTH 

RSA COURSES AT ITTC 

Leern to teach English 
as a foreign language at 
the International Teacher 
Training Contra. Bourne- 
mouth. The Centra runs 
regular 4 week Introduc- 
tory courses lendlno to the 
Royal Society of Arts Pre- 
paratory Certificate in 


English as a 
Second Language 


NEWHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OK 
NEWHAM 

MULTICULTURAL SUPPORT 

SERVICE 

Scale 1 

Required September 1984. 

Temporary Compensatory 
Teacher required lu cover a 
touch or on maternity leave. 
Tha teacher will work along- 
side class teachers, aaalatlua 
children for whom English Is 
a second language. 

London Allowance: £987 . 
Application forms la.u.e. 

B loose) available from the 
Irector of Education to 
wham completed forms should 
be returned by 81st August 
1984. 

Education Offices, 370/383 
High Street, Stratford . E 1 5 
4RD. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (08455) 710000 


Miscellaneous 


LANCASHIRI^^^^^ 

3? 

Researcher for Intarn,S.. 1 
Exhibition, it thS'cTO 11 " 

or Historical Geography,^ 

"£chltec?u? 5 ! agPlculYuTiTh'f 

quallf lcotlon P woul6 l bV h 5S 
advantage. De « 

„ X*?, ®PPOjntment will be (or 
n period of six months lor 

&*»££“!&. '88* S«s? 

ssswr ■ ‘-“rass 


¥ oratory 
caching English as a 
Foreign Language. 

For details, write to: 
ITTC, 674 Wlmhorne 
Road, Bournemouth or 
Tel: (0302) 525337. 

(00168) 700000 

LONDON W1 . Private school 
requires EFL teachers. 
Write Box No. TES 00836. 
Priory House. St John’s 
Lane. EC1M 4BX. (08461) 
700000 

LONDON WC1 

Required an experienced 
E.F.L. teacher to help set 
up an E.F.L. dept. At pre- 
sent the college orrers 
G.C.E. courses exclusively. 
Applicants should be pre- 

S ared to teech as well as 
elp with the administra- 
tion. 

For Interviews please 
write to the Registrar en- 
closing Curriculum Vitae. 
Central O-C.E. Tutorial 
College, 8 HBrbrnnd Bt., 
London WC1. Tel: 01-278 
6622. (opposite Rusael 
Square Station). (09061) 

700000 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EATON HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 

PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE IN TEFL 

LICENTIATE DIPLOMA IN 
TEFSL (LTCL) 

DIPLOMA IN TBBP (Dip. . 
TESP) 

A combination of Dis- 
tance Learning followed by 
Residential Block for 
teachers or graduates lead- 
ing to the qualifications 


listed above 
problem. 


Distance no 


Outdoor Education 


DEVON 

BkBRN LODGE OUTDOOR 
ADVENTURE CENTRE 
Enjoyment and Learning 
through Adventure’, Multi- 
activity specialist courses and/ 
or field studies, Open ell 
year. 

Prices from £6.50 per 
night. • 

THE BEST: people, activi- 
ties, equipment AND value 
with from 1:8 rrae places. 

Phans MARTIN or ANDY 
OH 023 7 2 5992 Or write 8.L. 
Appjedore, Bidafard, N. De- 
von EX39 1NO. (16788) 

680000 


Write for details to: The 
Registrar, Ref. TEB13. 
Baton Hall International, 
Retford, Nottinghamshire 
DN22 OPR or Tel: (0777) 
706441. (09828) 700000 

SINGAPORE 

Candidates must have a TEFL 
qualification (RSA Prop ’A’ 
or *B', RSA Diploma) and 
preferably 2 years teaching 
experience in TEFL, Primary 
or Secondary Schools or 
tasahlng Business English. 
Contracts start Bopt. and OCt. 
1984 for 2 years. 

Por application forma and 
further details please contact 
Teacher Selection, Interna- 
tional House. 106 Plocadllly, 
London W1 . Tall 491 2S9B. 
<11448)' 700000 


Social Services 


DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT 

Salary Scale? JNC Schedule 12 Group (6-9) £9,661- 

The Grange, Hollowhead Lane, Wllpshlre, 
Blackburn . ^ 1 

The Grange la a Category B' Assessment .Centre housed in a 
large converted Victorian house and accommodating IS 
disturbed and deviant girls (aged 10-17 years) who require 


provided on the' premises. This establishment Is a regional 
resource. 

The pereon appointed will be required to participate fully In the 
assessment process and in the administration and 1 
management of the unit accepting full responsibility for the 
running of the unit In the absence of the Superintendent., 

Applicants should be qualified in teaching and/or In the 
residential care of children and have relevant experience In 
this type; of work. 

For intorma 1 enquiries please contact the Superintendent, 
Mr J. Glddtna. Telephone: Preston 264267. . . 

Closing date: 24th August, 1984; ; . . 

AnEqualOppqrtunStles Employer 


s '(15117) 


County Council 




A major publisher seeks an EDITOR with 
experience of the education Held to bo 
responsible for a new and highly suce«uftd 
information service for headteachers. 

The job requires a lively and enthusiastic 
person with knowledge of the education 
system preferably gained as a teacher or in a 
local authority, and with either experience of 
or a strong interest in the law as it affects 
schools. The duties include co-ordinating the 
work of external contributors, editing, writing, 
liaising with the major associations and on 
occasions commissioning contributions. 
Whilst an editorial background is not a pre- 
requisite, a demonstrable ability to write 
fluently is. 

For the right person, this is a genuine oppor- 
tunity to develop into an all-round publisher. 
The age-range is ideally 26-48, and the saliry 
and benefits package will compare favourably 
with present Burnham scales. Please apply 
with full CV to: 

The Managing Director, 

Cronar Publications Limited, Crone* House, 
173, Kingston Road, New Malden, - 
Surrey, KT3 3SS 
Tel. 01-942 8966 


Education Department 

LOCUM 

EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

(To start Immadistely) 

Soulbury 

£10,143 - £14,253 p.a. 

for the absence of an Educational Psychologist mtaty 
been granted extended leave. The temporary post 
to extend at least to November 19B4. har ujhh 

The successful applicant will be a qualified taacnw ^ 
classroom experience who has auvsmOu^ 
recognised course of professional training m i • 

i riamaasxsgaesg 

EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

Soulbury 

£10,143 - £14,253 p.a. ^ 

A vacancy exists for an Educational PsychologlJ £jjnty. 
large team serving one of four Artsf ot no 
Applicants must satisfy tha approach » 

locum post above. A commitment to a team w'tr- 
eervioe delivery Will be essential. . • 


Application forms and further detolls from 
Education Officer (P), P.0. Box 47 , Chelmaf o 
Telephone: 0246267222, ext. 2626. . 
Informal enquiries to J. ^Idaw,_ County 
Psychologist; at the above office, exfc Z54J ‘ 

Closing date: 31 et August, 1984. ( 
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jdgCELLANEOUS 

conti nued 

■“ LONDON EC2M 

Penonal Computarx 

itd a prominent city 
rfaalxrxhlp with an excal- 
l.nt rSpuWtlon for mlcro- 
umoutar training. ra- 
wrea ■ tralnina officer to 
join in Saptambor. 

Tha applicant ahould bo 
betwesn 25 - 35 and 

■hauld poxaoxs a formal 
caching qualification. 
Familiarity with Informa- 
tion Technolooy and ex- 
parlenca In Die mlcro-com- 
putar field would bo an 

advantage. 

Thla poaltlon offera a 
competitive salary and an 
excellent career opportun- 
ity in a rapidly developing 
area or technology. 

Please send C.V. to 
Mike Starlond. Personal 
Caroputere Ltd., 220 
BlihopiQ&to, London 

BC8M4J8. (09872i 660000 


ROCHDALE 
METROPOLITAN 
DOROUGH OP 
ROCHDALE 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
SUPPORT SERVICE 

FIBLDHOUSE school 
O reonbenk Road, Rochdale 

Tel: Rochdale 47078 

SCALE 1 TEMPORARY 
URDU 

For 1 term, required 
September 1984. A Scale 3 
or S post may be available 
lor e suitable candidate. 

. Application forms and 
further details available on 
receipt of a stamped 
edd reseed envelope, fromi- 
Chlaf Education Orricar, 
ro Box 70. Municipal 
OKkaa. Smith Street, 
Rochdale, to whom they 
enpiild be returned by 23rd 
Auguat 1984. (08808) 

660000 


Appalntments 
Wanted 

rt/TT employment Lon-Ox- 
,r ?«> pre.chaol-eecon- 
HD'V, Alep: Coach-Reerea- 
tion-rutorinB Pam Mertel- 
“■ 18 «• Tnllahassoo Ave- 
Siehi Atlantic city, NJ 
«M ixx'i®^^ J» h o n e 609- 
,■>3-1536. (08845) 780000 

location Co urses 

TEFL 

week). 

*■, on Interna- 

«ntri. with 35 

ten inJ" ymtwl Klng- 
»«a Voo •atploylnu 

"dom cl l? rB * niost of 

T '«-P.I.. J Co U r»aa. rOUOh OUr 


2 . 

■r information: Piaaaa 
8.A.E. to 


Ueans for el.equ, j* ■«! 

*»»■ 

P"*" 11 * Robleon Ltd. loi 

iSw y wStaS**' ^- orldo n 8W1 
phono or call 

B W 0 'J , r J 1 8 • Tel: 01- 
B39 5956. (18 196) 800000 

1MMBDIATH ADVANCES 

f-V™ ?» “A. 0 . 0 , 0 * ^ssssr. 

2934 , 1 nTo7, Phoao 01-491 
4»Q4. (18 197) 800000 

IMMIDIATI MORTGAGES 

--MUM. MORTOAQEI, 
.^P B ■ Rcmortfiaaea, 
Secured Loans for teachera 
Either phone 01-346 4633 
?•!„ wr,t «i Martin Hasselk 
r.;9,v .-.Pi'BfiDOit. London 
NW4 1Y B. (6&0 s6i 800000 

to Teachln “ 

MORTO°A r aE VVr ‘ te ODNSUL* 
TANT8 as stanstead 

ar, Chaam Road, Sutton 
Surrey 8M1 2AY. <64190) ’ 
800000 

A C.V. 7 Frorasstonal- 
Jooklna and aenalbly priced, 
patella: AVKO(TS); lo aSl 
Sk4 8LN. 
(09027) 800000 

■ alahibd PERSONS post. 
AL L°ANB Ltd. Loans from 
M eao ° grantod same 
any. No security required. 
For written quote apply 173 
BM»nJ Street, London Wl. 
01-734 3519.(09871) 
800000 

•AMI DAY LOANS St POST- 
ALOAN8. Unsecured £100 - 
£2,000. PULL MORTOAGE8 
and remortaagea for 
Teachera. Arrears aaaas con- 
sidered. For written quota- 
tion: Richmond Investments 
Ltd - 1 4 Tha Green . R ich- 
Tal: 01-940 

9835/2989. Established 
1934. (82350) BOOOOO 

U.a.A. IMMIGRATION 

Advise on education, work 
and study, s.A.E. to Cru- 
sades Ltd., H Connaught 
Place. London W2 SET. 
(090571 800000 


WARREN RECORDINGS 

offer ■ service casaatte du- 
plication preaxlnga from 
yoqr tape* at our locetlan 
recording. Warren Record- 
inga, 39 Hendale Avenue. 
London NW4 4LF. Tnl: 01. 
203 0306. (57888) 800000' 

WRITE end sell Children's 
Stories. Mail tuition Bales 
aaslstanca. Preo booklet 
Children Features. (TES), 8/ 
9 Berkley Square, Salford. 
Manchester Me 6DB. 
<03738) 800000 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


FOR BALE. Video tapes 
sports and general Interest. 
SAB for lists Maeaey, 1 01 


' Dept, Linniiin-nm. LymlnHton Rd., New Mil- 
New 'tigforS 0 House* ton ’ “““■ <°9«l74) 860000 
street. Birroing- 


UNI y5»8ITY OF 
. LONDON 

a OLp8MlTHS' COLLEGE 
Degree 

or Evening Study 
• Psychology 
P ° Ur Year .Course 


nbno ';maI 1 develop! 
, "rchoiogy, «?pgnltlva 

1 iU,Ut ry dBU |‘» f fromi The 

'w.^.nS’s'otJ'SS 

’ *«. 8189 (09002) 

760000 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 
weeks Kaahmire ’ and 
Ladakh, Ottoman, Turkey 
and DJack Sea, Syria. Han- 
noverland, IBB -Streatham 
High Road, London SW16. 
Tel: 01-769 6659. (91807) 
880000 


DRIBCOLL HOUSE 800 aingla 
rooms, partial board, £50 
p.w,, ell amenities - Apply 
172 New Kent Road, Lon- 
don SB1. 01-703 . 4178. 
(51896). , 880000 

GO NAKED - THIS dUMMIR 


Exalting ’get away from It 
ell’ uaturtat holidays at 
South of . France. Spain, 
Yugoslavia, Canary Isles, 
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U.S.A. and Caribbean. Illua- 
tratbd brochure on raauaat 
from Eden Holiday?, 47 
Brunswick Centra, London 
WC1. Tel: 01-837 „ 4828. 

(64907) 880000 


TIRED OP HOLIDAY AREAS 
WHICH INSULT YOUR 
TASTBT Try. our oonaerya- 
tlon • village on gunnlar 
Almeria coast, Spain. Luxu- 
rious opts. rrom.£)B P.pera. 

S .wk. Also cheapie rjlohtj; 

roahUra: Tel: < OAOft ) 

82800. (07112) 880000 




The Royal Navy is looking for 
engineering or science graduates 
to work at the sharp end. 


Since you’ll be responsible for equipping 
ratings and Officers with the expertise needed 
to handle high technology, it’s a very sharp 
end indeed. 

The Royal Navy has some of the most 
advanced technology in Britain. It’ll be 
your task to make sure we get maximum 
value from it. Not surprisingly, we’re looking 
for talented people. Your job is entitled 
Instructor Officer but there’s much more 
to it than teaching. 

Of course, your most important task will 
be to provide the Navy with the training 
expertise that it needs at all levels up to post- 
graduate, but you can diversify. 

For example, with a science background 
you could well find yourself being trained to 
provide the Navy with oceanographic and 
meteorological forecasts ashore and afloat. 
Or you could be selected for computer 
systems training and eventually be teaching 
and working on advanced computer systems. 

. As an Officer you will also have an 
important management role, and be involved 
in organising the social and sporting life of the 


Navy.We’llalso askyou to take charge ofthe 
general education of serving Officers and 
men. An Instructor Officer's job is a vital 
one and a starting salary of up to^!2^50 will 
show you how much importance we put on it. 

We’ll give you plenty of opportunities 
to en hance your professional qualifications 
and experience including post-graduate 
courses and research.So if you want to make 
the most of your Engineering or Science 
qualifications, and you’re not looking for a 
9-5 job, talk to us. Similar opportunities exist 
for women who, as WRNS Officers, may 
serve as Instructor Officers. 

You should have adegree inEngineering 
(Electronic, Electrical or Mechanical), Physics, 
Maths or Computer Sciences. You must be a 
UKresident,ideally 28or under (25 for women) . 

You don’t need to be a 
teacher, we’ll teach you.For more 
information, write to: Lt Cdr 

A. J. Prosser, BSc, RN, i 

Dept. 397, Old Admiralty 
Budding, Spring. Gardens, 

London SW1A2BE. “SgK&SP' 


IF YOU’RE NOT THE 
FIRST PERSON 
READING THIS 
MESSAGE, YOU ARE 
DEFINITELY NOT 
THE FIRST PERSON 
TO READ THE 


FILL IN THE 
COUPON AND 
ORDER YOUR OWN 
COPY OF THETESL _ 

GIVE THIS TOYOUR NEWSAGENT 
Please reserve/deliver a copy of The Times Educational 
Supplement for me every week until further notice. 

Name : — ^ ; ; ■ ;; 

Address : ..... 
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